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Dedication 

This book is dedicated to all people who resist totalitarianism. This book is 
dedicated to Lithuania's postwar resistance fighters, who sacrificed their young 
lives for freedom. This book is dedicated to the hundreds of thousands of Baltic 
exiles, whose bones lay scattered across the frozen expanses of Siberia and the 
deserts of Tajikistan. Finally, this book is dedicated to Lithuania's Holocaust 
victims and survivors. 



Our generation lived through times that were biblical in nature. There was 
good and there was evil. And there was nothing in between. It was 
impossible not to choose sides. Each one of us was forced to choose... 


Leonora Grigalaviciute-Rubine (code name Vida) 
Liaison for the Lithuanian resistance 
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Map of the Gulags of Siberia 



The Gulag is recognized as a major instrument of political repression in the Soviet 
Union. Hundreds of thousands of Baltic people were deported to the Gulags of 
Siberia by Stalin in the forties and fifties. The Gulag (Russian: TYJlar) was the 
government agency that administered the system of Soviet hard labor camps. The 
camps housed large numbers of prisoners, ranging from petty criminals to 
political prisoners. The word GULag is an acronym in Russian (DiaBHoe 
ynpaBJiemre ncnpaBHTejibHO-TpyaoBbix Jiarepen n kojiohhh or the Latin 
alphabet: G lavnoye upravlyeniye ispravityel’no- trudovih lag yeryey i koloniy), 
The English translation is: Chief Administration of Corrective Labor Camps and 
Colonies. The Gulag was officially created on April 25, 1930 and was dissolved on 
January 13, i960. 
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Preface 

There Was No Alternative 

By 1945 World War II had ended, but in Lithuania the war of resistance against 
the Soviet Union had only just begun. One of the bloodiest battles of the 
Lithuanian armed resistance, the battle of Kalniskes, was fought only days after 
VE day. For half a century the Soviet Union kept this war a secret. Its participants 
were hunted down, tortured, and exiled to hard labor camps in Siberia. Its 
survivors were harassed into silence. Of the three Baltic States, Lithuania fought 
the hardest and the longest. Over the years, as they continued to resist Soviet rule, 
they were forgotten by the West. The vastly outnumbered and under-supplied 
Lithuanians continued to resist their Soviet occupiers for nearly a decade after 
World War II had ended. Meanwhile, America and Western Europe moved on to 
reconstruct a peaceful and prosperous postwar Europe. 

The armed resistance in Lithuania was organized in 1944 as a result of the 
traumatic experience of the first Soviet occupation of 1940 - 1941. That 
occupation was still fresh in many people's minds. The return of the Soviets in 
1944 created a sense of desperation. Many felt they had no alternative but to join 
the underground resistance and to fight the occupying forces. Many families lost 
all or most of their members during the years of the postwar resistance. Arrests, 
imprisonments, brutal interrogation methods, executions, abductions, and 
deportations spread fear among the populace. These actions also sparked the will 
to resist. Many surviving resistance fighters testily that they were motivated to 
join the resistance because of atrocities committed against their families or to 
avoid deportation or conscription. 1 

On a practical level, the loss of independence meant the loss of personal 
opportunity, property, and wealth. The collectivization of the countryside was 
perceived as one of the most crucial changes of societal structure forced onto the 
local populace by the Soviets. After their farm lands were taken away from them, 
many farm boys felt they had no other choice than to join the Forest Brothers, the 
resistance. 

Each new member of the resistance was required to take an oath of loyalty. 
A few underground training sessions were organized in the forests, but volunteers 
mainly learned to fight first hand by participating in battles and skirmishes. 
Almost no high ranking military officers from the prewar Lithuanian army 
participated in the resistance. At the end of World War II, in 1944, most of the 
remaining officers who had survived the liquidation of Lithuania’s military officers 
in 1941 had escaped to the West. 2 The leaders of the resistance who did have 
military experience were of low or middle rank. The well-known chief 
commanders, Jonas Zemaitis and Adolfas Ramanauskas, during the years of 
Lithuania's independence, had been an artillery captain and a reserve lieutenant 
respectively. 
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It is difficult for historians to determine the exact number of participants in 
Lithuania’s postwar armed resistance because it was nearly impossible at the time, 
under the circumstances, to maintain accurate records. Possibly up to 100,000 
individuals may have either actively participated in the resistance or supported it 
in some way. Available statistics indicate that between 40,000-50,000 
individuals were carrying arms at one point or another during 1944-1953. 3 At 
its peak in the spring of 1945, the resistance was about 30,000 strong. This 
number diminished in the following years because of amnesties 4 and 
because supply problems made it difficult to maintain such large numbers of 
resistance fighters in the forests. Increasing pressure from the Soviets further 
forced the partisan fighters to change their tactics and to operate in smaller, 
less vulnerable groups. By the end of the 1940s, as the armed resistance was 
winding down, the active movement consisted of only several thousand 
individuals. However, the partisans continued to recruit people throughout 
the late 1940s. The armed resistance strove to set up a plan for a general 
mobilization to provide support to Western armed forces in the event of a 
major conflict .5 At the time Lithuanians believed rather literally in the Atlantic 
Charter and felt that they had to hold out until America inevitably invaded the 
Soviet Union, freeing the occupied nations. They were not aware that America 
had agreed to allow the Soviet Union to retain the occupied nations. 

In addition to the men and women who fought in the armed resistance, a 
significant number of men and women in the Lithuanian countryside supported 
the resistance by providing food, shelter, supplies and medicine, and by acting as 
liaisons. Their efforts enabled the resistance to endure for many years, 
despite massive attacks and oppressive measures employed by the NKVD6. 

The endurance of the resistance, despite an almost total lack of support 
from abroad, can only be explained by the considerable loyal support from the 
population in the countryside. This is one of the reasons why the resistance in 
Lithuania was about ten times as intense, and more difficult to stamp out, than 
the resistance in the two other Soviet occupied Baltic republics, Latvia and 
Estonia. Extensive civilian support was also one of the main reasons why large 
numbers of Lithuanians were imprisoned and deported in the years after World 
War II. In May 1948 more than 40,000 Lithuanians were deported to Siberia, 
accounting for 50 percent of all deportations that took place within the entire 
Soviet Union that year. 7 

Communication between units was a necessity. The post office, radio, and 
telephone system were taken over by the Soviets. Therefore, the partisans had to 
rely on messengers, or liaisons. An intricate network of liaisons maintained 
connections, provided supplies, and conveyed information between the civilian 
society and the partisans. 8 Many of these liaisons were teenage village girls who 
would travel unarmed between units and squads conveying messages and 
delivering supplies. If they were caught, they were interrogated and tortured as 
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harshly as the partisan fighters. They were also sent to hard labor concentration 
camps in Siberia. These little-known women remain the unsung heroes of the 
resistance. 

From the beginning, the resistance fighters were outnumbered, under¬ 
supplied, and lacked proper weaponry and ammunition. However, they had the 
advantage of knowing the local terrain, were accustomed to a life outdoors, and 
had the trust and practical support of the local populace. They were also deeply 
committed to their cause. The generation that fled to the forests to defend their 
nation had been born into an independent Lithuania (1918-1939). This generation 
had been educated during a period of great idealism and patriotism as the 
fledgling nation enthusiastically entered into a period of reconstruction and 
rebirth following several centuries of serfdom under the yoke of the Czars of 
Russia. 10 The Catholic faith also provided a strong source of moral consciousness 
to the Lithuanian armed resistance and served as an alternative to the overbearing 
ideological incentives forced on the populace by the Soviet system. 

Altogether roughly 2,150,011 Lithuanian partisan men and women died in 
Lithuania’s forests or bunkers or as a result of torture or by execution after being 
captured by the Soviets. 11 The majority of these men and women were on average 
around twenty years of age. Typically, the Soviets tossed their bodies into 
unmarked graves. To this day many are still missing. 

The typical partisan was a farm boy with limited understanding of 
discipline and military life, but who was familiar with life in the outdoors and who 
had intimate contacts with people in the provinces. Nonetheless, Soviet 
propaganda spread the myth that the partisans were rich people who were 
involved in a class struggle against the “People's Government” that meant to 
protect the interests of the poor. Partisan leader Juozas Luksa in his memoir of 
Lithuania’s armed resistance, Forest Bi'others, describes one guerrilla training 
session as he stood observing the men. He elaborates on the democracy of 
partisan life in the forest: 

I opened, the tent flap and saw the faces of these men. ...It would be very difficult 
to find one man among these forty who was not marked by battle and who had 
not shed his own blood for his beloved country. ... The backgrounds of the 
soldiers were very diverse. Among them were university students, high school 
students, farmers and laborers. Also among them were priests, older 
intellectuals, even officers from independent Lithuania’s army. Here you could 
also find volunteers from the fight for Lithuania’s last independence. 

They were all united with one and the same sense of duty towards their 
native land and a duty to protect their brothers and sisters from the terror of the 
Russian barbarian invaders. They felt they had to defend freedom and 
humanity. They understood that to defend their country and their people they 
would have to sacrifice their own personal lives. They understood that all they 
had to go on was their physical strength and ability to remain alert. All the 
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while they secretly held onto the hope that finally those who so recently had 
talked about how to set up life after the war will feel a responsibility towards 
generations to come and will condemn barbarism, terror, and slavery—the 
barbarism, terror, and slavery that had taken over the larger part of Europe 
and Asia. ... These sentiments made blood brothers of the farmer with the 
student.12 

The story of Juozas Luksa drew me back to Lithuania after being away for 
more than a decade. When the Soviets returned to occupy Lithuania a second time 
in 1944, Luksa was a twenty-three year old student of Architecture at Kaunas 
University. He went into hiding along with his three brothers, Jurgis, Stanislovas, 
and Antanas. All four eventually joined the Tauras Military District partisans and 
quickly rose in their ranks. Of the four partisan brothers, only one, Antanas, 
survived. He survived only because he was captured and imprisoned, and then 
sentenced to hard labor in Siberia for twenty years. 

While translating Juozas Luksa’s memoir of the armed resistance, 
Pai'tizanai, or Forest Brothers, I was drawn deeper and deeper into his story and 
the story of Nijole, his young wife who waited six years for him to return from his 
CIA-sponsored mission behind the Iron Curtain in the early 1950s. 

In December 1947 Luksa broke through the Iron Curtain and eventually 
made his way to Paris, where he lived in hiding, seeking assistance for the 
resistance from French and American intelligence, and Lithuanian emigre 
organizations. In 1949 Luksa was recruited by the CIA to receive espionage 
training at a camp in Kaufbeuren, West Germany. In October 1950, just as the 
United States entered into the Korean War, Luksa was flown behind the Iron 
Curtain in an unmarked plane manned by Czech RAF pilots on a CIA-sponsored 
fact-finding mission. He never returned. 

Six years later, Nijole learned that Juozas Luksa had been gunned down in 
an ambush on September 4, 1951.13 Nijole never forgot Juozas Luksa and his 
legacy. Nijole has kept his story alive. Their story led me to more and more stories 
of the postwar resistance in Lithuania. I felt that these stories must be recorded 
for future generations. 

My opportunity came in 2007 when I was awarded a Fulbright grant that 
enabled me to travel to Lithuania with my three children. Over the course of four 
years I recorded the oral histories of women who were resistance fighters, liaisons, 
or supporters of Lithuania’s armed resistance against the Soviet Union. I spoke to 
Jewish Holocaust survivors and to survivors of exile to Siberia and Tajikistan. To 
hear their stories I traveled to remote rural locations, bumping down dirt roads in 
my Honda Civic. I sometimes slept in haylofts, helped out with household chores, 
or “sat behind the table” as the Lithuanian saying goes, accepting the hospitality of 
my hosts. One visit was seldom enough. Often we cried together, but more often 
we laughed. In 2007-2011, when I conducted these interviews, the people I spoke 
with were already in their seventies and eighties. I worried they might not recall 
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the events of their youth. My worries proved to be unfounded. The stories they 
told me were detailed, precise, accurate. I discovered that the memories that 
remained most powerful at the end of their lives were memories of love 
experienced during times of extreme hardship. 

As I listened, I was continually amazed that people who had experienced 
torture, exile, loss, trauma, held one single emotion close to their hearts: That 
emotion was love. Each story told to me, at its core, was a love story. A love story 
for Lithuania, and a love story for those who fought together for Lithuania's 
freedom, or who endured exile or the Gulags or Hitler's concentration camps 
together. 

Could I possibly make any judgment as to how I would have behaved or not 
behaved had I been born into Soviet-occupied Lithuania instead of the United 
States? I had not been forced by history and circumstance to make the choices that 
people behind the Iron Curtain had to make. All I could do was to listen to the 
stories and try to understand. 

I am honored to have sat in the presence of the courageous people who told 
me their stories with so much humility, and with so much compassion. I have 
listened as they told me their stories of loves that were dangerous and great. I have 
listened as they told me about what it really means to die for your country. As we 
spoke, they tumbled back into their youth, their faces changing before me, 
growing younger. Love for their people and for their land, as well as their 
convictions, their code of honor, sustained them all those years, through losing 
their homes, their land, their families, their country, through hard labor, through 
exile, when, oh, how they wanted to live... Together we were on a journey into the 
backwaters of the heart. 
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The Invisible Front 

The First Soviet Occupation and Deportations 


After the partitioning of Europe at the end of World War II, millions of Central 
and Eastern Europeans from Hungary to Estonia were left to live out their lives 
festering under the yoke of totalitarian regimes. Under the Soviet system there 
was little room for individual expression or creativity. After independence, not 
only has the infrastructure of the entire region needed to be rebuilt, but the 
human spirit as well. It is amazing that Lithuania, or Latvia, or Estonia, had the 
spirit to seek independence at all when one considers the carnage that took place 
in this region during World War II and in the decades afterward. 

Lithuania declared its neutrality at the start of World War II, but was 
essentially handed over to the Soviet Union through the signing of the 1939 Nazi- 
Soviet Non-Aggression Pact. As part of that territorial agreement commonly 
referred to as the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, the Soviets occupied Lithuania on 
June 15, 1940, along with the other independent Baltic nations of Estonia and 
Latvia. The previous year, in October 10, 1939, Lithuania’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Juozas Urbsys, signed an agreement with Stalin, allowing the Soviet 
Union to station Soviet troops on Lithuanian soil. 1 

Urbsys’s decision was made in part because of conclusions drawn from the 
war in Finland, which was closely monitored by the Baltic countries. Although the 
Finns ultimately defended themselves from the Soviets, that war displayed Stalin’s 
ruthlessness and his willingness to sacrifice troops in order to achieve his 
objectives. Independent Lithuania’s government feared that there would be a 
massive blood bath in Lithuania if their country, with a population of only three 
million, were to attempt to resist. Another factor influencing the decision not to 
resist was the lack of allies and supporters who would have been willing and able 
to come to Lithuania’s aid to back up the Lithuanian army. 

The Soviets arrested Urbsys, along with his wife, on July 16, 1940. They 
were subsequently deported to Siberia during the deportations of June 14-21, 
1941. 

Lithuania’s president, Antanas Smetona, fled to Germany in 1940, days 
before the Soviets entered the country. After the Soviets in essence occupied 
Lithuania, they employed a few covert political maneuvers and rigged an election, 
incorporating Lithuania into the Soviet Union. They quickly introduced radical 
social and economic changes, nationalized private property, and centralized 
farming. These measures were accompanied by strict controls and various 
means of oppression and acts of terror. Under the sphere of Soviet 
influence, the Bolsheviks forcibly coerced the Lithuanian administration into 
assuming a puppet communist government that then requested annexation by 
the Soviet Union. The communists mobilized the NKVD and embarked on a 
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campaign to disband the Lithuanian armed forces, suppress the Roman 
Catholic Church, nationalize business and industry, confiscate agricultural 
property, and deport “Enemies of the State.” 

The first Lithuanians to resist Soviet ideology were Lithuania’s secondary 
school and elementary school teachers. They were summoned in 1940 to attend 
the first Lithuanian Soviet Teacher’s Congress. At this meeting, the teachers were 
told that they had to change their curriculum to teach their students communist 
party principles. In unison the teachers stood and sang independent Lithuania’s 
national anthem, voicing their dissent. 2 The following year, during the week of 
June 14-21, 1941, the Soviets organized the arrests and deportations of 
Lithuania’s national elite. Lithuania’s teachers, university professors, government 
workers, artists, writers, and musicians were rounded up and systematically 
deported to hard labor camps, many of them to the extreme northern regions of 
Siberia beyond the Arctic Circle. 3 

The NKVD selected individuals for deportation based on a list of 23 
different groups considered threats to the communist integration of Lithuania. 
Although technically the deportees were allowed an hour to pack provisions, many 
were picked up off the streets in their summer clothing and deported wearing only 
what they had with them. In areas as remote as the mouth of the Lena River, Lake 
Baikal, or the Laptev Sea, the exiles were ordered to build their own barracks from 
whatever materials they could scrounge, and to “fish for the state. ”4 Most of the 
exiles of this deportation died of starvation, exposure, and disease. The NKVD 
implemented this deportation program quickly and efficiently. In one week, the 
week of June 14-21, 1941, 30,425 deportees in 871 freight cars were sent to 
various regions of the Soviet Union. The first occupation in 1940-41 “eliminated a 
sizable stratum of the educated and politically conscious ,”5 effectively suppressing 
the leaders within Lithuanian society. 

The first organized resistance group in Lithuania, the Lithuanian Activist 
Front, was formed in October 1940 by Kazys Skirpa, a former Lithuanian military 
attache to Germany. 6 Broken down into three man “cells” across Lithuania, this 
36,000 member organization declared its goal to “incite a revolt when the 
leadership determined that the conditions were right.’V Lithuanian leadership 
activated the Lithuanian Activist Front on June 22, 1941 as Germany invaded the 
Soviet Union, resulting in the liberation of major cities and the retreat of the Red 
Army. This victory was short-lived, however, as the Germans soon arrived to 
become yet another occupying regime. They invaded in the summer of 1941, 
cutting the Soviet deportations short, and imposing their own brand of terror. 
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The Nazi Occupation of Lithuania 

Over the course of the three-year German occupation in 1941-1944 people bitterly 
remembered the abuses of the communist totalitarian government during the year 
before. Many lost family and friends, roughly 35,000 people, to hard labor camps 
in the far north of Siberia. 8 An anti-German resistance movement formed, 
including an underground political center, named the Supreme Committee for 
Liberation of Lithuania (commonly known as VLIKas in Lithuanian: Vyriausias 
Lietuvos Isslaisvinimo Komitetas ).9 

During the Nazi occupation, young Lithuanian men were conscripted into 
the German army, and thousands of Lithuanians were sent to work as unpaid 
slave laborers in Hitler's war industry in Germany. In many instances young 
men were picked up in public places, such as movie theaters, or while working in 
the fields, and immediately sent to Germany. Often, their families had no 
knowledge of their whereabouts for decades. 10 

The Nazis annihilated 90 percent of Lithuania’s Jewish population. The 
Jewish community in Lithuania had roots dating back to two major migrations, 
one that took place in the eighth century, and the other in the twelfth century. 
Under these circumstances it was natural that an organized resistance movement 
against the Germans would develop. As the Germans began to lose significant 
momentum in their operations, VLIKas discussed strategic concerns and 
ramifications for the outcome of World War II, formulating three possible 
scenarios: “1) Germany will make a compromise peace with Western democracies, 
which will force Germany to grant Lithuania independence; 2) Germany will lose 
the war to Western democracies and will be forced to grant independence and if 
necessary defend Lithuania by force of arms from Soviet designs; 3) Germany will 
also lose the war to Russia, which in all probability will mean the destruction of 

Lithuania.” 11 

As the last scenario evolved into the most probable course of action, the 
Lithuanians appealed to the Germans to develop a force to fight the Red Army. 
Timed appropriately with concurrent actions by Soviet guerrillas in the 
East, the Lithuanians reached an agreement with the Germans in February of 
1944 to enable the creation of a “Home Guard” for “defending the homeland 
from [the] Red Partisans and the Red Army.” 12 The plan called for the 
establishment of an officer’s school and fourteen battalions. x 3 Within four 
months, however, the Germans discovered the intent behind the underground 
movement and rapidly disbanded the Home Guard to prevent an organized 
resistance. Although the defensive force was dispersed when the 
Germans broke their agreement in May 1944, a formalized organizational 
structure with identified leadership had been established.^ Upon its 
dissolution, many of its members retreated to the forests to assume the 
guerrilla war posture for the expected war against the Soviets . x 5 
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As anticipated, the Red Army executed its greatest military success from 
June 22 through August 9, 1944. This operation was known as “Operation 
Bagration” and consisted of a strategic offensive campaign on the eastern front of 
the Axis lines. At the end of the operation, the Soviets seized most of Lithuania 
and northeastern Poland, creating a gap in the eastern front for follow-on 
movement towards Warsaw and Berlin. The Soviets rapidly expelled the Germans 
and “liberated” Lithuania once again. This efficient expulsion created an 
infrastructure vacuum, promptly filled by communist soldiers and police from the 
massive Red Army production machine. 

This action prevented any organized resistance, and allowed the Soviets 
to quickly reestablish communism integration operations. As a result, “this 
Soviet surplus of soldiers provided a pool of military trained forces to use in 
the course of occupation. Combined with the overwhelming levels of Red Army 
production of soldiers and equipment, the rapid expulsion of German forces 
set the ideal conditions to accelerate the process of integrating Lithuania into 
the communist Soviet state.” 16 Additionally, “four years of savage fighting against 
the Germans, and the millions of dead produced by it, contributed to the 
formation and execution of savage pacification policies, especially when these 
policies were to be applied to a population considered guilty of collaboration.” 1 ? 

In an effort to exact some revenge for “collaboration” with German 
forces, the Soviets either executed or deported an estimated 37,000 Lithuanians 
over the following five months of 1944.18 

The Soviet Red Army remained on Lithuanian soil for almost half a 
century, until 1991, one year after the country declared its independence on March 
11,1990. 

The successful Soviet blitzkrieg in 1944 marked the beginning of the third 
“liberation” of Lithuania within a period of five years. The first “liberation” in 1940 
was allegedly from “capitalist and Fascist exploiters.” The second “liberation” in 
1941 was a German liberation from “Bolshevik bondage.” With each consecutive 
wave of occupation, the elders, public officials, and those in power were 
segregated, arrested, and often executed or deported to hard labor camps, further 
weakening the core of Lithuanian society. The third occupation allowed the 
Soviets to resume their deportations, which ended with the extradition of 35,000 
Lithuanians to hard labor camps in Siberia. x 9 Conducting all “liberating” efforts, 
the Red Army would bear in mind “the humiliating reverses inflicted upon them 
by inferior numbers of Lithuanian guerrillas before the actual entry of German 
troops.” 20 

Accordingly, the Soviets embarked rapidly on a campaign to arrest and 
deport Lithuanians with a renewed fervor. Armed with their knowledge of Soviet 
intent and practices, many of the remaining leaders and educated Lithuanians 
attempted to escape from the approaching Soviet front. An estimated 80,000 
Lithuanians tried to escape. However, “many were cut off by the pincers of the 
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Soviet front in western Lithuania... only about 60,000 actually escaped.” 21 The 
totality of mass deportations between the three occupations, along with the wave 
of 60,000 escapees, ultimately led to a vacuum in political, moral, and military 
leadership at the forefront of the partisan effort. 22 

In 1944 the Soviets again initiated efforts to integrate Lithuania into the 
Soviet Union. They forcibly conscripted young men for service in the Red Army 
and sent them to fight in the front. Individuals who were perceived as potentially 
dangerous or who were accused of collaborating with the Germans were arrested 
and sentenced without trial. These measures caused large groups of people to go 
into hiding. The Soviets implemented “the conscription of all able-bodied 
Lithuanian men and women into forced labor gangs .” 2 3 

Conscripts were forced to dig a network of defensive trenches and clear 
land for airfields to further Soviet operational reach against the German Army 
Group North. 2 4 By maintaining order through this conscription, the Soviets, 
within a matter of days of entry into Lithuania, seamlessly transitioned 
occupational authority from the Red Army forces of the 3rd Belarusian front to the 
NKVD rear defence regiments of the 3rd Belarusian Rear Defence Corps and the 
1st Baltic Rear Defence Corps . 2 5 The NKVD was a self-contained organization with 
infantry “as well as an efficient network of intelligence operatives and informants, 
and a brutal terror apparatus.” 26 The military arm of the NKVD wasted no time in 
the implementation of force. Within weeks of the occupation, and counter to the 
Hague convention accord, the Soviets began to mandate conscription of all young 
males into the Red Army . 2 7 When this mandate was ignored, the NKVD began an 
aggressive campaign to locate the evading conscripts and often “shot the fleeing or 
hiding draft evaders on sight.” 28 


The Holocaust in Lithuania 

In 1388 Grand Duke Vytautas granted Jews the right to practice Judaism freely in 
Lithuania and to engage unhindered in commerce. As a result of these freedoms, 
Jewish culture and communities flourished in Lithuania, particularly in Vilnius, 
which was known as “The Jerusalem of the East.” Lithuanian Jews became leaders 
of Talmudic scholarship and Lithuania was home to many Hebrew and Yiddish 
schools, and cultural and religious organizations. 

When Lithuania was annexed to Russia in 1795, Russian authorities placed 
restrictions on Jewish autonomy. Discrimination against Jews increased, 
originating from the Czar’s command. Despite discrimination, Jewish culture 
continued to thrive and by the end of the nineteenth century approximately 
260,000 Jews resided in Lithuania. 
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When Lithuania gained its independence from Czarist Russia in 1918, 
Lithuanian minorities, including Jews, were granted full rights as citizens. Jews 
were represented in the government with six members in the Lithuanian 
Constitutional Diet. There was also a Jewish National Council, which served as a 
governing body to the autonomous Jewish community. A Minister of Jewish 
Affairs was elected to serve in the national government. During this time Jews 
held high offices within the government, military, and police. However, in 1924 
the post of the Ministry of Jewish Affairs was abolished due to feelings among the 
Lithuanian populace that Jewish autonomy went against establishing a cohesive 
Lithuanian identity. Incidents such as this sowed the seeds of anti-Semitism in the 
Baltic States. 

When the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact divided Europe between Hitler and 
Stalin, and Soviet troops were stationed inside of Lithuania, the Soviets set out to 
systematically destroy Jewish culture in Lithuania. Schools and cultural 
organizations were shut down. Zionists, Jewish businesses and religious 
institutions were targeted for attack. Fifty-seven percent of Jewish businesses 
were confiscated by the Soviets, which is quite a large percentage of businesses 
nationally, as at the time 83 percent of all nationalized businesses were Jewish 
owned. Jewish landowners lost their land and Jewish shopkeepers were strangled 
out by taxes and restrictions on merchandise. The Hebrew language was outlawed, 
but Yiddish, which was considered a more proletarian language, was not 
discriminated against. Hebrew classes at the universities were closed and were 
replaced by Yiddish. At the same time, enrolment restrictions on the Jews were 
eased and many Jews were able to attend university who could not do so before. 
In the business sector, Jews were allowed to attain managerial positions in 
businesses that had previously restricted hiring Jews. 

In 1941, approximately 7,000 Jews were deported to Siberia by the Soviets. 
In proportion to the overall population, more Lithuanian Jews were deported to 
Siberian labor camps in this deportation than other sectors of Lithuanian society. 

The German invasion of the Soviet Union on June 22, 1941 came after a 
year of Soviet occupation in Lithuania, which had culminated in the mass 
deportations of civilians to hard labor camps in the extreme northern region of 
Siberia. These mass deportations had been carried out only a week before the 
German occupation. The result was that the beleaguered Lithuanian population 
initially welcomed the German invaders as their liberators from the Soviets. The 
German army, for this reason, received support from Lithuania’s irregular militia 
against retreating Soviet forces. Most of the population believed rumors that 
Germany would allow the re-establishment of Lithuania’s independence, 
comparable to the freedoms granted to the Slovak Republic. Nazi Germany used 
this sentiment to its advantage and permitted a Lithuanian Provisional 
Government of the Lithuanian Activist Front to be established. About a month 
later, in August and September 1941, the more independent-minded Lithuanian 
organizations were disbanded and the Germans seized stricter control of 
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Lithuania. The occupying Nazi German administration intensified residual 
feelings of anti-Semitism by blaming the Soviet regime’s annexation of Lithuania 
on the local Jewish community. Another significant factor was the large extent to 
which local Lithuanian auxiliaries complied with and supported the physical 
organization, preparation, and execution of Nazi orders. 

As a result, the Holocaust in Nazi-occupied Lithuania destroyed nearly the 
entire Lithuanian Jewish community. Out of approximately 208,000 to 2io,ooo 2 9 
Jews, an estimated 195,000-196,000, were murdered mostly between June and 
December 1941, although the murders continued up until the end of the war. The 
Holocaust in Lithuania was the largest-scale loss of life in a short span of time ever 
in Lithuania’s history. By the end of World War II 95 percent of Lithuania’s 
Jewish population had vanished off the face of the earth, along with the rich 
cultural and religious heritage of their community. 

The genocide in Lithuania can be divided into three phases: phase 1) 
summer to the end of 1941; phase 2) December 1941-March 1943; phase 3) April 
1943 to mid July 1944. In the first phase, most Lithuanian Jews perished during 
the first months of the occupation and before the end of 1941. Approximately 
8,000 Jews lived in the Lithuanian port city of Klaipeda (Memel) when it was 
absorbed into the Reich on March 15, 1939. The city had historically been a 
member of the German Hanseatic League, and had belonged to Germany and East 
Prussia prior to 1918. It was semi-autonomous during the period of Lithuanian 
independence, and was under League of Nations supervision. After occupation, 
Jewish residents were expelled, and most fled into Lithuania. 

The first recorded action of the Einsatzgruppen took place on June 22, 
1941, in the border town of Gargzdai (called Gorzdt in Yiddish and Garsden in 
German). This town was one of the oldest Jewish settlements in the country and 
was located only eleven miles from German-annexed Memel. Approximately 800 
Jews were shot that day in what is known as the Garsden Massacre. 
Approximately 100 non-Jewish Lithuanians were also executed, many for trying 
to aid their Jewish neighbors. 

About 80,000 Jews were killed by October, and about 175,000 by the end 
of the year. The majority of Jews in Lithuania were not required to live in ghettos 
nor sent to the Nazi concentration camps, which by then were just in the 
preliminary stages of operation. Instead, they were shot in pits near their places of 
residence with the most infamous mass murders taking place in the Ninth Fort 
near Kaunas and the Paneriai (Ponary) Forest outside of Vilnius. 

By 1942 about 45,000 Jews survived, largely those who had been sent to 
ghettos and camps. In the second phase, the Holocaust slowed as Germans 
decided to use the Jews as forced labor to work for the German war economy. In 
the third phase, the destruction of Jews was again given a high priority; it was in 
that phase that the remaining ghettos and camps were liquidated. 

Germany had a plan for early colonization of Lithuania, which shared 
a border with German East Prussia, in accordance with their Generalplan Ost 
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(General Plan for the East). As a result the Nazi German administration directed 
and supported the organized killing of Lithuanian Jews. Local Lithuanian 
auxiliaries of the Nazi occupation regime carried out logistics for the preparation 
and execution of the murders under Nazi direction. On June 25, 1941 SS 
Brigadefuehrer Franz Walter Stahlecker arrived in Kaunas and began instigating 
the local population to murder Jews by giving anti-Semitic speeches. In a report 

dated October 15th, Stahlecker wrote that he was successful in covering up the 
actions of their Vorkommando Unit and making it look like the attacks on 
Kaunas Jews was the initiative of the local people. Over a thousand Jews were 
killed over the next few days in what was the first pogrom in Nazi-occupied 

Lithuania. 3 o 

On June 24,1941 a Lithuanian unit subordinate to Nazi Germany’s Security 
Police and Nazi Germany’s Criminal Police was formed. This local unit was 
actively used against Lithuanian Jews and Lithuanians who were considered 
enemies of the Nazi regime. The most notorious Lithuanian unit that participated 
in the Holocaust was the Lithuanian Sonderkommando Squad from Vilnius, 
which murdered tens of thousands of Jews and Poles in the massacre at Panariai 
(Ponary). Out of a population close to three million, a few thousand Lithuanians 
actively participated in the killings of Jews. 

Despite the existence of these special Lithuanian units within the Nazi 
killing machine, there were Lithuanians who risked their lives to save their Jewish 
friends and neighbors. Israel has recognized these known 723 Lithuanians as 
Righteous Among the Nations for risking their lives to save Jews during the 
Holocaust. In addition, many members of the Polish minority in Lithuania also 
helped to shelter the Jews. Lithuanians and Poles who risked their lives saving 
Jews were persecuted and often executed by the Nazis. Later, they were rounded 
up by Soviet security forces and deported either to Siberia or Tajikistan as 
potential collaborators against the Soviet state. 

Some historians claim that the genocide in Lithuania was one of the earliest 
large-scale implementations of the Final Solution, stating that the Holocaust 
actually began in Lithuania in 1941. After Lithuania was occupied by the Soviet 
Union and became a Soviet republic, the Soviet government minimized the 
tragedy of the Jewish people in Lithuania and the Soviet Union by building 
monuments in the killing sites that did not commemorate Jews in particular, but 
that were dedicated to the genocide of “Soviet citizens” or “local inhabitants.” 
Because of the second occupation of Soviet forces in 1944, many of the issues 
regarding the Holocaust were not addressed in the Baltics. Other non-Soviet 
countries have examined the Holocaust as a part of their history, but in the Baltic 
countries the freedom needed to critically examine the issues did not exist. 
Historical research was filtered through communist ideology and made to fit 
within that perspective. 
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Since Lithuania has regained its independence from the Soviet Union in 
1991, there has been on-going debate as to whether the Republic of Lithuania has 
adequately acknowledged the events that took place during the Holocaust on 
Lithuanian soil. The anti-Soviet resistance is problematic in that a small minority 
of members of the resistance had also joined together with German units, and 
some have been accused of participating in the killings of Jews. However, at the 
same time, many surviving resistance fighters claim that people who had been 
known to have participated in executing Jews would seek shelter among the 
partisans, but would be refused that shelter. They claimed that these people were 
scorned by their local communities and ostracised. 3 i 

Lithuania has been accused of being slow in bringing participants in the 
Holocaust to justice and slow in opening up discussion about Lithuanian 
participation in the Holocaust, but at the same time the post-Soviet Lithuanian 
government was the first of the newly independent post-Soviet states to legislate 
for the protection of Holocaust-related sites. In 1995 President Algirdas 
Brazauskas, speaking before the Israeli Knesset, offered a public apology to the 
Jewish people for Lithuanian participation in the Holocaust. 

The Forest Brothers 

After the second Soviet occupation, Lithuanian farmers, school teachers, 
university professors, university and high school students, and a small number of 
remaining non-commissioned officers and lower ranking officers from 
independent Lithuania’s military, organized themselves into a partisan movement 
that at its peak was roughly 30,000 strong. Many of these same men and women 
had opposed the Nazis during World War II (1941-1944). Most of these partisan 
fighters had little or no formal military experience or training. Among Soviet 
Security forces, the war waged against the Lithuanian armed resistance was 
known as “The Invisible Front.” 

As the Germans retreated, a number of Lithuanians who had been forced 
into service under the Germans took the opportunity to desert, taking their 
weapons and equipment with them. These groups spontaneously formed units, 
calling themselves partizanai (partisans) or miskiniai (the Forest Brothers). 

According to the Lithuanian scholar, Arunas Bubnys32 up to five percent of 
the partisans may have cooperated with the Germans. However, most of the 
partisans had no such connections. They sought independence from any 
occupation. A large number of the partisans in 1944 were very young, the average 
age being 20, making them too young to have collaborated with the Germans 
during the German occupation. 

Men and women hiding from the deportations joined partisan ranks, as did 
young men who were avoiding being conscripted into the Red Army. According to 
historian Vylius Leksys’s research there were three different types of participants 
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in the resistance: The partisan effort represented a movement comprised of 
individuals across the social strata broken down into “three categories of freedom 
fighters: (l) the active front line soldiers who lived in the forests or in farm 
shelters; (2) the inactive fighters who were armed but who stayed at home and 
were called upon to join the active ranks when necessity demanded; and (3) the 
supporters of the resistance who lived in the open and who did not bear arms.’^ 1 
The main tier of the “Forest Brothers” were comprised of partisans who wore 
Lithuanian military uniforms to project legitimacy in their efforts and were armed 
“with captured German and Soviet weapons, including Czechoslovakian Skoda 
machine guns, Soviet ‘Maxim’ machine guns, and a few mortars .”33 

The Three Phases of the Armed Resistance 

Historians typically break up the development of the armed resistance into three 
phases. 33 The first phase in the years 1944-1945 took the form of a public 
uprising with open clashes between the partisans and Soviet troops. The Soviet 
Interior forces on occasion had to call in artillery and aircraft for help. Despite 
huge losses (roughly 3,500 Soviets died in the early weeks of fighting) the enemy 
fought diligently. Beria put out a decree to “clear Lithuania of the anti-Soviet 
nationalistic element within two to three weeks.” Meanwhile, the resistance was 
idealistically determined to fight the Red Army and overestimated their own 
strength. In the first year of fighting they lost 10,000 fighters. It took much longer 
than planned for the Soviets to control the Lithuanian countryside. For a few years 
it was nearly impossible in some areas to find collaborators to function as Soviet 
officials because the local people feared retaliation from the partisans. 34 
Historians agree that the resistance reached its peak in 1945. 

Most sources estimate that the resistance’s strength exceeded 30,000 
active participants at its height within the first two years. 35 By 1946, however, 
these numbers dropped to approximately 4,000 and then further down to 2,000 
by 1948 due to the success of the Soviet campaign against the partisan effort. 36 
The strategic aim of the resistance movement was ultimately to achieve 
independence for Lithuania. At the operational and tactical level, however, the 
goals of the movement were much more precise: (1) to prevent Sovietization of the 
country by annihilating communist activists and the NKVD forces in the 
countryside; (2) to safeguard the public order, to protect the population from 
robberies, either by civilians, or by Red soldiers; (3) to free political prisoners 
from detention wherever circumstances allowed it; (4) to enforce the boycott of 
the “elections” to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR or to the leadership of the 
puppet state, and thus to prevent the falsification of the will of the Lithuanian 
nation and the creation of a false base for the legality of the Soviet-imposed 
regime; (5) to disrupt the draft of Lithuanian youth into the Red Army; (6) to 
obstruct the nationalization of landed property and collectivization of agriculture; 
(7) to prevent the settling of Russian colonists on the land and in the homesteads 
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( 8 ) keep records of the Lithuanian farmers deported to Siberia. 37 

According to historian Vylius M. Leskys, the resistance never regained the 
same momentum that it had at its peak in 1945: “Although the resistance effort 
maintained its strength ideologically, the Lithuanian partisan movement never 
recovered from the culminating point because of a shortfall in resources, a lack of 
external support, and the inability of resistance leadership to adapt rapidly 
enough against a comprehensive Soviet assimilation campaign .”38 Because of 
Soviet pressure, the partisan regions remained decentralized by region. In 1946 an 
attempt was made to centralize command, but was only achieved in 1949, late in 
the resistance when the numbers of partisan fighters had dwindled significantly. 

This unification effort also facilitated the Soviet counter-insurgency 
targeting campaign. 39 The Soviets “encouraged the centralization of the 
underground so that leadership could be decapitated and local units more easily 
uncovered.”4o Leksys states that “the targeting of leadership helped facilitate 
Soviet closure in the partisan defeat ... the reduction of active Lithuanian forces 
from 30,000 in 1945 to 4,000 in 1946 clearly identifies a pivotal point in the 
resistance movement.” 4 i 

The second phase of the resistance lasted from 1946-1949 and was 
characterized by a deadly game of hide-and-seek where the Soviets employed huge 
resources to hunt down the remaining partisans. After 1946, having suffered 
heavy losses, and with increased pressure from Soviet Interior Forces, the 
partisans changed their tactics. They avoided direct combat and no longer 
convened in large camps in the forests. Instead, they set up small mobile squads 
that were suitable for ambushes and quick strikes on the occupier’s 
administration. 

The idea of a unified military command now became an urgent necessity. 
Squads were organized together into units that were organized into territorial 
formations made up of districts. In the beginning, seven military districts 
organized. At this time the partisans rarely engaged in actions directly aimed at 
the Soviet Interior Forces or other military structures. The number of casualties 
from the Soviet Interior Forces was relatively low. The vast superiority of the 
Soviets in terms of numbers, equipment, training, liaison and intelligence made 
such efforts very dangerous. The local Soviet militia units sometimes got involved 
in skirmishes with the partisans. After the shift towards guerrilla tactics, the 
number of casualties stabilized. However, by the end of the forties only several 
thousand partisans remained. During the third phase of the resistance, 1949- 
1953, the last remnants of the partisans were infiltrated and hunted down by 
Soviet Interior Forces. Historians have come to an agreement that 1953 marks 
the official end of the armed resistance because that was the year the 
organizational structure of the movement collapsed. However, individual 
partisans were hunted down and executed as late as 1962 and 1965. The last two 
active partisans, Antanas Kraujelis and Pranas Koncius, were killed in 1965. 
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A Military Structure 

The partisan commanders strove to maintain a military structure as a 
continuation of the prewar Lithuanian army and subsequently as representatives 
of an independent state. 42 The command of partisan units was modelled on the 
regular army. Military uniforms, insignia and badges were introduced and 
military regulations were modified to accommodate the non-conventional 
conditions. Court procedures were set up to punish any behavior that disgraced 
the name and reputation of the partisans. Punishments for betrayal were also 
established. 

Many of the names of partisan units were from the names of units in the 
former Lithuanian army. Efforts were undertaken to create and maintain a formal 
military structure with military districts and subordinated units. Indeed, the 
entire resistance, which had arose organically in separate regions throughout 
Lithuania, was briefly unified into one structure in 1949. The partisan command 
made a declaration that the partisan movement should be perceived as the only 
legal government of Lithuania.42 

Sadly, these goals were reached by the partisans just as they were losing 
their civilian support because of the mass deportations and the collectivization of 
farms. Surviving partisans claim that they received significant support from the 
civilian population up until 1949. After 1949 that support began to decrease due to 
the massive deportations of civilian supporters, the collectivization of private 
farms into collective farms, and infiltration by elaborate networks of agents and 
informers .43 

When the Soviet Union occupied Lithuania, the society was still largely 
agrarian. Compared with neighboring Estonia and Latvia, the process of 
urbanization was far less advanced in Lithuania and the proportion of the 
population living in the countryside was much larger. The social networks in the 
countryside were often very tight and provided strong incentives to support the 
local partisans. Also, compared with the other two Baltic republics, Lithuania had 
implemented agrarian reforms during the period of independence, 1918- 1940, 
and for this reason farms were located at relatively remote distances from each 
other. Geographically this provided an excellent opportunity for the resistance to 
elude the Soviets and to reach the farms and use them as bases of operation. By 
comparison, in the Ukraine, where farms were located close to each other, forming 
village complexes in the center of expansive fields, the Soviet interior forces had 
an easier task to controlling the country side. 44 
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Suppressing the Armed Resistance 

Moscow realized as early as 1944 that the Lithuanian resistance needed to be 
seriously dealt with. Moscow ordered Soviet security officers to employ all means 
necessary. One of the most hard-core communist officials, Mikhail Suslov, who 
was responsible for the deportations of the Chechens in 1944, was appointed by 
the Kremlin to “liquidate” the so-called “bandits” in the Baltics. Twelve NKVD 
regiments, or Soviet Interior Forces, made up of about 15,000-20,000 troops, 
were deployed to Lithuania for operations aimed at subduing the resistance.45 At 
its peak 12 regiments of the Soviet Interior forces were dispatched to Lithuania 
and were commanded directly from the Kremlin. Documents found in the Special 
Archives of the Center for Genocide and Resistance reveal that at times up to 
1,000 interior troops would be called in to hunt down a group of two or three 
partisans. On average, thirty Interior Ministry soldiers and armed supporters of 
the regime were assigned to each individual partisan. Together with the guerrilla 
war in western Ukraine, the resistance in Lithuania is considered the fiercest 
among the countries occupied by Soviet Russia. In total, about 13,000 Soviet 
Russians were killed in the conflict with the partisans in Lithuania. 

According to available records from Soviet security archives, about 20,000 
men and women who had actively participated or had supported the resistance 
were killed in action .46 of the more than 250,000 individuals who were 
imprisoned in concentration camps or deported to Siberia, a third allegedly had 
some connections with the resistance or were family members. Soviet security 
archives state that 4,000 individuals were killed on the Soviet side during the 
conflict. Of this number, roughly 1,500 were military, mainly soldiers from 
Soviet interior troops. Roughly 2,500 were Soviet local militia, police officers, and 
armed communist officials. 47 

In addition to the NKVD, the SMERCH (military counter intelligence) and 
the MVD (Ministry of Internal Affairs) provided the Soviet resources for General 
Kruglov-the Kremlin dispatched commissariat selected in September 1944 to 
spearhead the counter-insurgency campaign in Lithuania. 48 Kruglov approached 
the resistance effort with a pragmatic brutality. According to Kruglov, “anybody 
who ran away, whether armed or not, was an enemy and had to be shot and every 
farm visited by partisans was an enemy house and could be burnt down.” 
Kruglov’s overall strategy applied effective and persistent pressure across the 
spectrum of diplomatic, informational, military, and economic lines. The strategy 
prescribed five principles: “the formation of locally based and recruited militias, 
called istrebiteli; the periodic combined operation of istrebiteli and NKVD forces 
in “sweeps” through the forested areas to surround and capture or kill Lithuanian 
partisans; the infiltration of partisan units with spies; periodic offers of amnesty; 
and... collectivization accompanied by deportation .”49 
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Collaborators were recruited from the local populace to serve in the Soviet 
militia. A network of agents and informers to infiltrate the ranks of the insurgents 
was established. These individuals were well paid, receiving a salary higher than 
others working outside of NKVD structures would have received at the time. The 
local Lithuanian populace soon barbarized the Russian word “istrebiteli” to a 
Lithuanian variant, “stribai.”The stribai are remembered with a particular 
bitterness by survivors. These people were home grown traitors who agreed to 
collaborate with the Bolsheviks to make up deportation lists and to infiltrate the 
partisan ranks. They terrorized the local people and were emboldened by the 
strength of the Soviet Interior Forces to whom they reported. Most of these people 
were the dregs of society—the local village drunks or outcasts or bullies who were 
looking to empower themselves by joining ranks with the enemy. Their low social 
status made them vulnerable to manipulation by the occupiers. 50 The stribai often 
took advantage of their mandate from the authorities in order to harass and steal 
from the local population at will. In total, during the postwar period roughly 
8,000 stribai operated in Lithuania together with 7,000 Lithuanian communist 
party members. According to some sources the istrebiteli, also called the 
“defenders of the people” were created as an informational campaign to 
transform the perception of the partisan effort into a “civil war.” 5 i Together with 
NKVD soldiers, the istrebiteli or sti'ibai conducted cordon and search operations 
throughout the forests of Lithuania to flush partisan encampments out of the 
woods and into open engagement areas. 5 2 Soviet soldiers would surround areas in 
a human chain, broken down in pairs with gaps of ten to 15 meters between them 
to provide mutually supporting effort. 53 They effectively conducted these forest- 
combing operations until the larger groups of partisans were forced to disband 
and assume alternate safe havens in underground bunkers by late 1945. 

Relying on a method that was successful in crushing the resistance in the 
Ukraine, the Soviets developed a system of using secret agents, or smogikai 
(serpents) These individuals were recruited from former partisans who were taken 
alive and who had agreed (usually under torture) to infiltrate partisan units. These 
agents would return to their former comrades-in-arms wearing partisan uniform 
and would either execute them or deliver them into the hands of the NKVD. 
Another Soviet tactic was to send Soviet agents dressed as partisans into the 
countryside to seek liaison through partisan supporters to lead them to the 
remaining partisans. 

In his account armed resistance, Forest Bi'others, Juozas Luksa describes 
the implementation of an amnesty program under Major-General Bartasiunas of 
the NKVD. This tactic proved to be one of the greatest successes of the Soviets. 
Assurances were provided to partisans who surrendered that they (and by 
extension their families) would not be harmed or arrested through this 
proclamation of amnesty. According to Soviet state security numbers, a total of 
38,604 partisans and supporters were given amnesty, of which 36,272 were 
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given amnesty in 1945 alone. 54 At its peak in 1945, the NKVD presence exceeded 
20 regiments and platoons, numbering “more than 100,000 men stationed in a 
nation of only 3 million people .”55 

When used in conjunction with remaining Red Army forces, to include the 
Air Force, armor and artillery, the NKVD was a massive and formidable opponent 
to the partisans. The Soviets disrupted the economic stability of Lithuania by 
initiating a program of nationalizing and collectivizing privately owned farms. In 
1940 roughly “76.7 percent of the population were occupied in agriculture on 
privately owned small and medium sized farms, and only the remaining 23.3 
percent were involved in industry, commerce, and other trades. ”5 6 The 
collectivization of Lithuanian farms was an attack on the heart of the Lithuanian 
economy and individual prosperity. Collectivization enabled the Soviet state to 
claim ownership to all land and simultaneously provided the Soviets with a 
propaganda campaign to create a schism between small landowners and larger 
ones. At the forefront, much of the land was redistributed to Soviet sympathizers. 
In August 1944, the collectivization program “ordered a new land distribution that 
fragmented landholdings and inflicted economic punishment on any farmer who 
owned over 25 hectares or about 62 acres, and farmers singled out as German 
collaborators.”57 Ultimately, the process “deprived of land not only the so-called 
‘kulak’..., but also the numerous class[es] of smallholders, who had become self- 
sufficient farmers with very close attachment to their land. ”58 

At the same time the Soviets implemented a policy of deporting the so- 
called “kulaks” in order to terrorize small farm owners who resisted. The “kulak” 
farmers, “whose land had been forcibly taken over and agglomerated into the 
collective farm... were loaded into cattle-trains and deported to Siberia, where 
most of them were destined to perish.”59 Soviet statistics disclose 106,037 
Lithuanians were sent to hard labor camps over the course of the resistance 
movement, deporting 4,479 in 1945, and reaching a height of 39,482 deportees 
over the summer of 1948. 60 Despite considerable opposition, the partisans 
managed to inspire and mobilize a significant portion of the population. At the 
same time, a significant proportion of the population sacrificed their lives and 
freedom. Historian Vylius M. Leksys writes: 

The Genocide and Resistance Research Centre of Lithuania believes that roughly 
four percent, or about 120,000 of the three million strong population of 
Lithuania, were engaged in the partisan movement. In comparison, two percent 
of the population supported the insurgency in Vietnam directly or indirectly. Of 
these 120,000 presumed partisans in Lithuania, more than 60 percent were 
neutralized in 1945 alone based on previously classified documents of the NKVD. 
In a single year, the Soviets incapacitated 73,769 partisans and supporters: 
36,272 partisans and supporters were given amnesty, 9,777 partisan fighters 
were killed, 7,747 were captured, and 19,973 were arrested.61 
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The Resistance Goes Underground Literally 

When losses were suffered, the ranks would immediately be replenished. The 
annual deportations, the horror of the forced collectivization of farms, the 
persecution of the Catholic Church, and the expropriation of land, homes, and 
property left many with no choice but to join the resistance. With the deportations 
of supporters and an increasingly efficient use of agents, coupled with the 
diminishing hope of a war between the Soviet Union and the West, a lack of 
support from abroad, and other factors forced the resistance literally 
underground. 

Thousands of bunkers and hideouts were built and the fighting took the 
form of raids and ambushes. Many farmers allowed the partisans to build their 
hideouts inside or under or adjacent to their farm houses. 62 

Lithuania’s geographical and climatic features put it at a disadvantage in a 
guerrilla war. Winters are cold and harsh and summers are short and rainy. The 
country is almost completely flat. The minefields and barriers of barbed wire that 
stretched across Lithuania’s border with Soviet-controlled Poland ensured 
Lithuania’s political isolation from the outside world. By the late forties and early 
fifties the partisans were concerned for their own survival. The Soviet authorities 
would not relent as long as one partisan remained alive. 

Because Lithuania lacks natural hiding places—mountains or caves—the 
Lithuanian partisans had to dig bunkers deep into the ground. The earliest 
bunkers resembled pits. Later, the partisans began constructing bunkers where 
several fighters could live for long periods of time. These bunkers contained plank 
beds, a small work desk, ventilation pipes and stoves, fire exits, and toilet 
facilities. The entrances to the bunkers were camouflaged to match the natural 
surroundings and were opened only at night. During the day the partisans lived as 
though buried alive in their bunkers, tensely listening for footsteps or dogs. 
During the winter, after the snow fell, because of the danger of leaving tracks, the 
partisans could not leave the bunker for months. Partisans also hid underground 
in villagers’ houses, in barns, in wells, beside rivers and in the forests. 

The Deportations to Siberia 

On Stalin’s orders the Soviets carried out a program of genocide in 1941, 1944, 
1948,1949, and throughout the 1950’s. This program had the goal of subduing the 
local population and integrating it into the Soviet Union. Those who resisted or 
who were perceived as bourgeois were deported via cattle cars to hard labor camps 
in Siberia or to exile in remote areas of the Soviet Union. 

During these years the Soviets deported roughly 130,000 people from 
Lithuania to the outlying areas of the Soviet Union. There were several waves of 
mass deportations aimed at annihilating specific groups of the population. These 
deportations were conducted in defiance of international law on the protection of 
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civilians during an occupation. The highest echelons of power in the Soviet Union 
and the Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic organized the deportations and gave 
instructions to carry out them out. The direct perpetrators were the heads of the 
communist party and the repressive agencies of administrative units, the 
chairmen of executive committees, secretaries of the communist party, the heads 
and ordinary officers of Soviet Security Forces, such as the NKGB (MGB) and the 
NVKD (MVD) of the Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic, as well as local Soviet 
activists who were in charge of carrying out the deportations. In total, about 
250,000 Lithuanians were deported or imprisoned during 1944-1951. 6 3 
Lithuania’s Center for Genocide and Resistance estimates that approximately 
118,599 Lithuanians died in Siberia. 

A document from the Lithuanian Special Archive of the Lithuanian Center 
for Genocide and Resistance reveals that in 1944 at a war council meeting of the 
third Belarusian and first Baltic Fronts a proposal was seriously considered to 
deporta// Lithuanian residents to Siberia “as had been the case in other Soviet 
republics.” Only, the members present at the meeting failed to come to an 
agreement on whether to deport them all at once as was done in the Caucasus, or 
to deport them in stages . 6 4 The Russian communist ideologue Mikhail Suslov 
joked that “Lithuania is beautiful without Lithuanians.” 

An Unknown War 

In February, 1945, at the Yalta Conference, American President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt “let it slip that the United States would not protest if the Soviet Union 
attempted to annex the three Baltic States .” 6 5 After Yalta, the three Baltic States 
and much of Central Europe was left in Stalin’s control. 

At the same time, leaders of the resistance in Lithuania continued to have 
faith that the West would act justly and terminate the Soviet occupation. The 
historian Vylius M. Leksys explains the sentiment at the end of the war rather 
succinctly: 

The international political community, still in flux at the end of the war, also 
provided a sense of hope and faith that the democratic West would not let the 
Soviet annexation continue. To further these aspirations of viable independence 
in the near future, Roosevelt and Churchill generated a post-World War II 
global vision in the Atlantic Charter, proclaiming that independent states should 
have the right to “self-determination.” The partisans “believed that the West 
would implement the Atlantic Charter and demand freedom for the occupied 
nations.” Lithuanians were convinced that the West would liberate them. Thus, 
the resistance movement was not concerned with the defeat of the Soviet 
occupants, but rather “only sought to delay and harass the Soviets until help 
arrived.”66 
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Prewar independent Lithuania’s Consuls and Ambassadors in the United 
States and in Western Europe refused to close down their embassies and 
continued to function in exile as representatives of independent Lithuania’s 
prewar government. Because of their efforts, the United States and a few other 
countries did not legally recognize the incorporation of Lithuania into the Soviet 
Union. 


An Ideological War 

Even after the resistance in Lithuania was annihilated, it remained a source of 
irritation and worry to the Soviet authorities. The fact of the existence of a 
resistance movement encouraged a sense of defiance among the population. This 
sense of defiance could cause great problems in the event of a major war. This was 
a risk that could not be ignored during the Cold War. The Soviets waged an 
ideological war against Lithuania. Soviet authorities burned all the books in 
Lithuania’s public libraries that were considered to “advocate reactionary 
bourgeois ideology and religious ideas.” In total, 600,000 books were burned in 
Lithuania. 6 7 Radios were confiscated, leaving only a few hundred radios in the 
country. To replace access to international news, loudspeakers were installed in 
the streets that blared radio transmissions of propaganda from Moscow. 

The Soviets began an information blockade that remained in place until the 
loosening of censorship with Mikhail Gorbachev’s perestroika. The resistance 
defied the information blockade by publishing fifty-four underground periodicals 
and eighteen occasional publications, including even a Russian-language 
newspaper for Russian soldiers called Svobodnoe Slovo (The Free Word). Printing 
was done by typewriter and by rotary press. There were several small printing 
houses hidden in bunkers throughout Lithuania. Circulation was usually 500 
copies. Collections of poetry, partisan songs, and works of fiction and memoirs 
were also published. This source of alternative information made it a threat to 
Soviet Security agencies, who spent vast amounts of time and resources hunting 
down the publishing structures. The underground press continued to exist in 
Lithuania throughout the Soviet period up until independence was declared. 

The aim of these underground publications was to provide local people 
with reliable international news. This news was gathered by listening to short 
wave radio broadcasts from abroad. They also provided editorials and discussion 
boards. Explanations of the underground army’s regulations were provided, as 
were analyses of prospects. The underground press provided significant moral 
support for a society that was divided by the information vacuum and by relentless 
and conflicting rumors. The sophisticated level of the writing in these publications 
shows that they were written and edited by educated intellectuals. 

Over ninety percent of the country was Roman Catholic. Catholic 
clergymen in several instances participated as staff members for the movement. 
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Resistance members “usually held prayer meetings and frequented sacraments of 
the Roman Catholic Church, to which the majority of the partisans belonged.” 68 

To add to the solemnization of the oath ceremony for partisans, “whenever 
available, a priest, usually the group’s chaplain, administered the oath, and the 
new partisans kissed a crucifix or the Bible, and often a gun as well .” 6 9 The 
obvious Soviet movement to stifle the faith of Lithuanians, merely by the inclusion 
of clergymen on the deportation lists, stoked the fires of the partisan front, and 
ideologically, “the defence of national values became intrinsically connected with 
the defence of one’s faith.”7o Not only did religion give the population a certain 
sense of determination. Deep rooted feelings of patriotism made it difficult for the 
Soviets to bend the will of the people. 


Only Photographs Remain 

A number of authentic black and white photographs of partisans remain. They 
were amassed by the NKVD and used to identify and locate partisan fighters. The 
partisans themselves took these photos as keepsakes for their families, 
knowing that death was a certainty for them. During the early 
years of the resistance the photos show rows of disciplined young people with 
bright, idealistic faces and smiles. By the 1950s the partisans in the photographs 
wear casual clothes, beards and have shoulder-length hair. They gaze into the 
camera with stubborn looks on their faces. 

Historians estimate that the average lifespan of a partisan was two to three 
years. The partisans died in battle or in bunkers. If ambushed or trapped, they 
would avoid being taken alive at all costs. Some would hold a grenade close to 
their face and blow themselves up so that later the enemy could not identify them 
and implicate their family and friends. Juozas Luksa is remarkable in that he 
eluded the Soviets for an unusually long period of time. Luksa wrote in his letters 
that he relied on intuition and an inner voice that guided him. 

The remains of the leaders of the resistance have disappeared. According to 
Lithuanian customs and traditions, surviving family members cannot be at peace 
until the remains of loved ones are laid to rest properly in the Catholic tradition. 
The missing remains of the partisan fighters and the leaders of the resistance are 
particularly painful not just to the families of these men and women, but to the 
Lithuanian nation. Since independence efforts have been made to recover the lost 
remains of the partisans, to exhume them, and to provide a proper burial. 
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The Armed Resistance has Symbolic Value 

Although the direct military consequences of the Lithuanian resistance were 
rather limited, the resistance has an important symbolic value to the Lithuanian 
nation and has served to help create a national post-Soviet identity in Lithuania. 
The conflict has also been the subject of intense debate in post-Soviet Lithuania. 
Some contemporary Lithuanians question whether it was justifiable or even 
responsible to wage an unequal battle against an enemy as powerful as the Soviet 
Union in which tens of thousands sacrificed their lives. Others argue that at the 
time, Lithuanians had little choice. Many young people, when faced with 
conscription or deportation felt that it was better to die fighting. Surviving 
partisans say that they were driven by a sense of idealism and firm moral values 
that would not have allowed them to act otherwise. 7 1 

In Soviet Russia Lithuanians were considered “different” and were treated 
with respect because they had resisted Sovietization.72 As a result of the armed 
resistance, Lithuania was the least colonized of the three Baltic States, and the 
most successful in retaining its ethnic heritage. 

The collectivisation of farms was also delayed in postwar Lithuania. The 
partisans attacked and temporarily controlled smaller cities, successfully 
interrupted the communist elections in 1946. They kept people informed about 
international events through their underground press. They tried to maintain 
order and morale in the rural areas of Lithuania. 

Although in effect the partisan movement never regained the strength it 
had in 1945, the resistance continued tenaciously for eight more years. The 
determination of the forest brothers to fight for freedom against all odds became a 
symbol of patriotism expressed through partisan songs, poems, stories, memoirs 
and art. During the long oppressive Soviet occupation the legacy of the 
resistance remained as a symbol of hope and national pride. Even today the armed 
anti-Soviet resistance has an impact on the political relationship between 
contemporary Lithuanian and Russia. Lithuania has expressed solidarity and 
support for Chechnya, Georgia, and Ukraine, based on this historical experience. 
Whatever position one might take in this debate, the idealism and sacrifice of the 
partisans serves as a reminder that freedom, independence, and human rights are 
precious commodities worth fighting for and worth dying for. The Lithuanian 
Forest Brothers and Sisters sacrificed their lives so that future generations may 
live in freedom. 
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Top: Partisan veterans at a memorial for Juozas Luksa, September, 2006. 
Bottom: Tauras District resistance fighters. Photo taken around 1947. 
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Chapter One 

The Teachers Who Signed 
Their Own Death Sentences 

Ilona was a heavy-set, gray-haired, good-natured woman in her fifties who was 
all soul. Her husband had been a prisoner of conscience in the seventies. They 
had both been active in the underground and in the Lithuanian independence 
movement. I referred to Ilona as my liaison woman because she always knew 
how to locate precisely the person I needed to speak to for my research. 

“I've found a woman who was present at the 1940 Soviet 
Teacher's Conference," she said. "Her name is Aniceta,” Ilona said over the 
phone. 

I'd been looking for someone who could recall that moment when 
independent Lithuania's teachers stood as one and sang Lithuania's 
national anthem in defiance of Soviet authorities. I wanted to know: Had 
singing the anthem been planned in advance? Was it a protest? Or was it simply 
an emotion that rose up from the crowd on its own accord, overpowering them? 
Or perhaps they had been naive? Up until that moment people did not know what 
the Soviets were capable of. They had not yet experienced genocide. Mass 
deportations to death camps in Siberia were not within the realm of their 
imagination. 

“She lives in a senior citizen residence for exiles to Siberia,” Ilona 
continued. “She is ninety-five and she worked as a teacher before the war.” 

I had a hunch this nursing home would prove to be a treasure trove of 
stories about Lithuania's postwar resistance against the Soviets. 

The next day Ilona and I were on our way, driving to that senior citizen 
center. As we drove through the forest suburb Valakampiai, we talked about that 
historic moment when Lithuania's teachers were gathered together by the 
new Soviet government to receive indoctrination in Soviet ideology. 

Aniceta was one of very few survivors. Most of the teachers who had been 
present at that conference were rounded up and deported to Siberia the following 
June. That deportation was one of the most brutal because women and 
children were deported beyond the Arctic Circle where they were forced to 
build their own barracks out of ice and sod as winter was setting in. 
Almost none of them survived. 

The residence turned out to be a typical Soviet-era brick structure, 
reminiscent of a dorm, surrounded by tall pines. Ilona led me down a 
corridor of identical doors. She hesitated before knocking on any of them. 
Every floor looked alike. We checked and double checked the 
room number before we got up the nerve to knock on what we believed was 
Aniceta’s door. 
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The door swung open and a lovely slim elderly woman stepped out into the 
hallway. She broke into a warm smile. Her thick white hair fell to just above her 
shoulders. Her powder blue eyes were radiant. She was wearing an ankle length 
light blue skirt, a pressed cotton blouse, and house slippers. 

“Come in,” she said, pulling open the door, “I am Aniceta.” 

Aniceta directed us to sit down on the couch in the room that served as her 
bedroom and living room. A few pictures hung on Aniceta’s wall: a black and 
white photo of a young man who I assumed was her son, judging by the 
resemblance, and a painting of a young woman, probably her daughter. But the 
picture that drew my attention most was a caricature, a line drawing of the profile 
of Aniceta’s late husband with a smart tie knotted at his neck. The caricature was 
signed by a prewar artist named Pencyla. I recognized the artist’s pen and ink style 
because the very same caricature, in the very same pose, though of my 
grandfather, had hung on my grandparent’s living room wall for seventy years. 

“Can you tell me about this picture,” I asked Aniceta. 

“Ah, yes,” Aniceta said, “an artist named Pencyla came to visit my husband 
and drew his portrait. At the same time he also drew one of our friend, Simutis.” 

“Simutis? You knew Simutis?” I asked. 

“Oh yes, he and my husband and I were good friends.” 

“He was my grandfather,” I said. 

Aniceta clapped her hands together in delight. “I remember him well,” she 
said. “He was a tall, lanky, good-looking young man with a gentle face and kind 
eyes. He was a little younger than my husband. The two of them were in the 
Military Academy together in Kaunas. Wait, let me show you a photograph...” 

Aniceta pulled a thick book from her shelf and opened it to a page of 
headshots. She ran her finger across the rows of faces until she found my 
grandfather’s. 

“Here he is,” she said. “Without Anicetas, I would have gone mad with 
boredom and loneliness. He was very kind to me. When my husband and I were 
just married, I would have long empty days alone while my husband was away at 
work. Anicetas would visit and we would walk arm-in-arm through the cemetery 
and have long talks about books, about the world, about philosophy, well, about 
life,” Aniceta sighed. “He was a lovely person.” 

I gazed at the photograph of my grandfather as a young man. He was a very 
large person: two meters tall. He looked as though he was busting out of the 
photograph's small frame. I missed my grandfather. He had died on March 7, 
2006, a little less than two years before. Sitting with Aniceta, I felt as 
though I was able to visit with him again for a few brief moments. 

“I’m not sure where to even begin my story?” Aniceta said. “What year were 
you born?” I asked. 

“I was born in 1914,” Aniceta said. 

“You don’t look a day over 70,” Ilona said. “What was your family like?” I 


asked. 
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“I was born into a farming family. My parents were illiterate, but since I 
was a small child I wanted very badly to become a teacher. My parents didn’t 
understand how I could leave the family land to go off to the city to study to be a 
teacher. It upset them because they felt I did not love our farm. I told them I 
would stop eating unless they allowed me to go to the girls’ gymnasium in Kaunas 
to study teaching. My parents relented and I left for Kaunas. I lived in a dorm and 
worked very hard with my studies. Those were the brightest years of my life. I 
completed my studies and began teaching in 1935. I loved my job. Teachers were 
highly respected in Smetona’s Lithuania. To be a teacher then was really to be 
something.” 

“Why was that?” I asked. 

“Lithuania was newly independent country, and it was our job to raise a 
new generation to rebuild the society. We taught children to love their country,” 
Aniceta said. 

Aniceta had expressive hands and she used them to narrate her story. 
“Then the Soviets came and life changed. Our son was born in 1939, on the same 
day that Hitler invaded Poland. Wait, let me show you a photograph.” 

Aniceta pulled a leather-bound photo album from her shelf. She showed us 
a black and white photograph of a smartly dressed young man and woman 
pushing an old-fashioned perambulator. They were wearing tailored suits and hats 
and good quality shoes. Aniceta’s smiling bespectacled face was turned towards 
the camera. They looked like any contemporary couple in today’s Lithuania: 
comfortable, well-dressed, well-shod, and well-equipped to take care of their new 
baby in grand style. 

I leafed through the album. In each photograph Aniceta and her family 
were well-dressed, dignified. It was the calm before the storm. A time of peace and 
prosperity. 

“Here is a picture of my sister,” Aniceta said, “look at how many children 
she had, seven. All of them were exiled to Siberia because of our two younger 
brothers’ partisan activities. Here is a photograph of the ones who survived ten 
years later in Siberia.” 

I looked at the two photographs placed side by side. In one photograph a 
well-dressed matronly woman and her stout husband stood surrounded by a 
brood of children. The girls in the photograph were dressed in dainty white lace 
dresses; the boys were dressed in suits with short pants. Portraits hung on 
the walls behind them. In the second photograph a pack of scrawny children 
dressed in tattered rags clung to the legs of a worn-out haggard woman, alone now 
that her husband had died from hard labor. They stood beside a rickety wooden 
fence in front of a tumbling-down log shack. The well-to-do farming family in the 
first photograph had been transformed into a pack of Russian peasants. That was 
Stalin’s plan. I had always known this, but seeing those two photographs side by 
side made it undeniably true. 
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“I was on maternity leave when the Soviet Teacher’s Congress was 
organized, but I went to the Congress anyway. Lithuanian communist 
functionaries stood up and gave speeches, trying to convince Lithuania’s teachers 
that they would be better off teaching communist propaganda to Lithuania’s 
children. The teachers sat out the communist speeches, listened to phrases such 
as: ‘The bourgeois used you. You were respected among the peasants, but the 
upper classes looked down on you. Now, we will give you the respect you deserve.’ 
This went on for hours. The teachers were unimpressed. They remained seated 
and refused to stand and clap whenever Stalin’s name was mentioned. I remember 
that when I walked into that hall, I was so scared, so scared. I was terrified, 
actually. I could sense that the teachers seated around me were frightened too. I 
think everyone was. There was an eerie silence in the hall as the speeches were 
being delivered. After each speech we were supposed to stand and shout, ‘Hurrah,’ 
but none of us did. We just sat there in silence.” 

“How did it happen that you all stood and sang the Lithuanian anthem?” I 

asked. 

“After the teachers had politely heard out the communists, they all stood 
and in unison sang Lithuania’s national anthem. It was completely spontaneous. 
Somebody stood up and started to sing and everyone followed. We all felt the 
same way. Singing the anthem emboldened the teachers around me. They were no 
longer as timid and afraid as when they had first walked into that hall. The words 
of the national anthem unified us. I felt strong. I felt that I had gotten past my fear 
and that I was ready to stand by my principles.” 

Aniceta paused. She looked down at her hands. “What we didn’t yet know 
was that by singing the national anthem we had signed our own death sentences. 
We had made our position known publicly. We were not going to collaborate. They 
took their revenge. On June 14, 1941 the mass deportations of teachers to 
Siberia began. Very few teachers and their families survived those deportations.” 

It seems unthinkable to perceive teachers as a national threat. But that had 
been Stalin’s plan: The extermination of the intellectual class, starting with those 
who formed the minds of the citizenry, the teachers, was a necessary first step to 
creating a docile Soviet citizen, a person who obeyed and carried out orders 
without thinking or questioning. 

As an educator myself, I was proud of those teachers who had stood by 
their principles. However, we know from history that their fate was one of the 
most brutal in Lithuanian history. Had they been lined up and shot that day it 
would have been a mercy killing. 

The teachers at the 1940 Teachers Congress had resisted what seemed an 
invincible power, the Soviet Union. But their resistance had not been 
planned. There was no politics behind it. It had been spontaneous. Their 
sentiments had been simple and direct and had come from the heart. And they 
died as a result. It is no wonder that under the Soviets people became suspicious, 
closed, mistrustful. To the Soviets openness and authenticity, was deadly and 
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had to be bred out of a person. 

Aniceta was one of those rare teachers who had been at the 1940 Soviet 
Teachers’ Congress and had survived to tell the tale. I asked her how she managed 
to remain alive. 

She told me her husband had a bad feeling about developments in 
Lithuania. He took Aniceta and their one-year-old son and hid them in the 
provinces with relatives. Several days later the terrible deportations of June 14- 
21, 1941 began, about a year after the Teachers Congress. Aniceta and her son 
would have been deported, but because they were in hiding in a region where they 
were not known or registered, they survived. 

However, Aniceta’s husband was arrested and deported to Siberia instead. 
He was imprisoned there ten years. He died not long after he returned from 
Siberia. He was hit by a car while walking along the road. Her son died when he 
was 26. Her daughter died in 1995. She has two grandchildren, but her grandson 
immigrated to Norway, and her granddaughter immigrated to northern Sweden, 
taking Aniceta’s only great-grandson along with her. No one in her immediate 
family was left in Lithuania. Aniceta was all alone. 

Aniceta turned the pages of the album. A black and white photograph of the 
youthful faces of a group of long-haired partisans holding rudimentary 
submachine guns gazed out at me from a thicket of pine trees. 

“This is my brother, Stasys,” Aniceta said. “He was a partisan. He died in 
the forest. Both of my younger brothers were in the forests fighting with the 
Tauras District Partisans. Because of their activities, my mother was deported to 
Siberia and died there. Luckily, my father died before the Russians could get to 
him. The farm and our family was torn apart.” 

Aniceta looked up brightly from the photograph, “And now it is time for tea 
and sandwiches.” 

I recalled a simple truth—one that I knew from growing up in a Lithuanian 
emigre community of displaced persons who survived the war, but paid the price 
by leaving their homeland and their families behind: That generation of 
Lithuanians considered it bad form to wallow in self-pity or in dark thoughts or 
memories. One always had to look forward, move forward, not backwards. It is 
one of the reason why even now when people are no longer hindered from talking 
freely about their experiences during the Soviet occupation or during the war or 
postwar period, they are reluctant to do so. 

Aniceta set out tea and sandwiches and our conversation turned to the 
mundane. Later, after tea, as we walked outside, Ilona and I talked about how 
women like Aniceta were much more beautiful to us than the fit and trim heavily- 
made up girls that roamed the streets of Vilnius. We agreed that true beauty came 
from a place deep within, from a place of strength, honesty, and inner peace. 

As we drove back into Vilnius Old Town, where we both lived, Ilona and I 
talked about how easily prisoners of conscience laughed. Their laughter came 
from a place deep within. A place no one could touch. That place had been 
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tested, ferreted out, and had remained secure. 

The Buddhist faith teaches that attachment is one of the deepest sources of 
human discontent. Only when one has let go of all attachment can one's spirit be 
free. Aniceta had lost absolutely everything. She'd suffered more than I could 
reasonably imagine. The exiles had their lives wrenched away from them. Even 
after they returned from exile, they were still exiles in their own country. They had 
learned detachment in its purist form. 

The world’s oldest religions teach us that our suffering on this earth is not 
in vain. If our suffering does not break us and make us bitter, then it gives us a 
purity of spirit and vision. Their happiness was complete in its simplicity. They 
lived on next to nothing, and therefore anything delighted them. 
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Photograph of Anicetas Simutis as a young diplomat, taken in 1935. This is the photograph my 
grandfather gave to my grandmother when he proposed to her, as was the custom at the time. 
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Chapter Two 

The Woman Who Slept With a Packed Suitcase 

Under Her Bed 

“Even now I sleep with a packed suitcase under my bed,” Ryte Merkyte 
said, adding, “just in case the Russians start deporting Lithuanians again. This 
time I’ll be ready.” 

Ryte Merkyte comes across as an old-world European intellectual of the 
Smetona era. She is an attractive woman with intelligent eyes and a mischievous 
smile. Her hair is dyed a reddish brown and is styled short. 

I visited Ryte in her tidy two-room apartment in the Vilnius suburb of 
Antakalnis. Ryte lived in one of those Soviet-construction cement apartment 
complexes, only she had made her small apartment cozy with a modern 
renovation. The floors were hardwood and the style was neat and tidy with just 
enough furniture for practical use and no clutter. Landscape paintings of 
Siberia hung on the walls alongside black and white family photographs. Through 
the windows, among the pines, there was a view of a typical Lithuanian mafia 
house next door—a sprawling large white house enclosed behind a 
protective security fence. 

“Lately, there has been so much interest in my story,” Ryte said, sitting 
down in an armchair and inviting me to sit on the sofa, “ever since the book 
Between Shades of Gray was published about our exile. It is painful for me to 
keep returning to the past, but I know it’s necessary. There are so few of us Laptev 
Sea exiles left. As long as the Russians are next door, history can repeat itself.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“My father worked in government in the thirties and forties. He knew about 
the deportations in Russia. He always suspected that it could happen here. After 
our government allowed the Soviets to enter Lithuania in 1940, the local 
communists released him from his position and a local worker was put in his 
place. My father was a good man. He worked hard to help this man be capable of 
doing his job, although the man had no training or education for it. My mother 
worked as a math teacher. My mother’s colleagues warned her: ‘It shows on your 
face that you don’t like the Soviets. Be careful.’ But Mama was too much of an 
open and honest person. She could not bring herself to play act.” 

“When were you deported?” 

“On June 13, 1941. Mama travelled to Siauliai for a teachers’ seminar. On 
on her way home, from the train window, she noticed rows and rows of 
windowless cattle wagons parked alongside the tracks. That made her uneasy. 
When she returned, nobody was home except for me. I was recovering from 
diphtheria and I was still weak. My mother panicked, but I told her Father had 
taken my little brother and sister out to visit family. When they came back, Mama 
told Father she had a bad feeling about the cattle cars. He calmed her and told her 
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not to worry. ‘I’m afraid they will take you,’ Mama said. She convinced Father to 
go and hide at her parents’ house. She did not think they would come for her. Four 
in the morning the knock on the door came. Armed soldiers stood at the door. 
They shouted at my mother to go with them immediately. We were under arrest. 

“I remember all this very clearly. The soldiers banging on the door woke me 
up. Although I was only nine, I was intelligent for my age. I’d been sick almost 
constantly and I spent a lot of time with adults. My parents read to me all the 
time. I understood what was happening. 

“Mama was an intelligent and strong woman. She knew the soldiers had to 
have an order for our arrest. She demanded to see the order. The soldiers read out 
the order in Russian: My mother and the three of us children were under arrest, 
but not my father. Mama demanded to know why we were under arrest and the 
soldier replied: ‘You are enemies of the state.’ 

“But Mama knew their laws. ‘No,’ she said, ‘we are supposed to have two 
hours to get ready.’ She walked over to the clock on the wall and pointed at the 
numbers. ‘See, Ryte,’ she said, ‘this is number four. When the small hand is on 
number six, then we must go.’ Mama spread a large blanket on the floor and the 
two of us began gathering whatever we thought might help us survive the journey. 
The biggest problem was that we were renting our apartment and to save 
space we had packed all of our winter coats and warm clothing into suitcases and 
had left them at our grandparents’ house. We could not go back there to get our 
warm clothing because we’d lead the soldiers directly to Father. And so, we were 
deported to Siberia with no warm clothing. 

“My father heard that women and children were being deported that night. 
He panicked. Mama had chronic tuberculosis. He could not allow her to be 
brought to Siberia alone with her weak health and with three small children. My 
parents were very much in love. They had a tender relationship. Many years later, 
my mother wrote a memoir about our experiences in Siberia and her life before 
Siberia. She wrote in her memoir that she and my father were so close, that they 
could not stand to be separated even for just a few days: 

My Juozas was the masculine type. He did not express his feelings easily. Only 
seldom, after he’d had a few drinks, he’d open up. One time he said to me: “Olga, 
never leave me alone. I miss you so terribly when you are away. I don’t know 
what to do with myself.” He often told me how happy he was. And that spring of 
1941, in early June, he had said to me: “Olga, you have bewitched me. I love you 
so much. You are my friend; my wife; my love.” It was not long after he said 
those words to me that we were separated. Those words still ring in my ears. I 
carry his love around with me in my heart and in a difficult hour, his love 
warms me. 
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“After Mama died, I was sorting through her papers and I found her diaries. 
When I read her private thoughts about Father, they took my breath away. Their 
love was not the impetuous passion of youth, but mature middle-aged love. Until 
she drew her final breath, Mama thought of Father with love and respect and 
longing. There was never even so much as the thought of her remarrying. 

“That night Father came to our house as we were packing. He rang the 
outside bell. Mama looked out the window and saw Father standing there. She did 
not want him arrested too. She called out, ‘Go away, I don’t owe you any money!’ 
and slammed the window shut. She told the soldiers that the man outside was a 
man from work who bothered her for money. But Father walked around to the 
back door and ran the bell. Mama told the soldiers that it was the plumber who 
was supposed to fix the sink. She ignored the bell and Father went away. 

“They took us to the train station in Naujoja Vilna. There were hundreds of 
people there, most of them women and children. Confusion and fear reigned. 
Almost everyone was dressed in their summer clothing. I saw women in silk 
evening dresses and high heels. They had been out at parties when they were 
arrested and were brought as they were to the train station for deportation. Very 
few people had suitcases or bundles with them. The soldiers had rushed them out 
of their homes. Some teachers were arrested straight out of their classrooms and 
were deported wearing formal skirts and jackets. They weren’t not given time to 
prepare. Later it turned out to be a very good thing that Mama demanded our 
rights. We sold the things we brought from Lithuania at our first stop in Barnaul 
and we were able to buy rags to cover ourselves in winter. 

“We were herded into a cattle car. Mama piled our bundles in a corner. So 
many people were crammed together that a family spent the trip sitting on top of 
our bundles and we could not get to the food we had packed. The guards rarely 
gave us rations and we could only get to water when the train stopped in stations. 
I was standing by the door, peeping out the crack. Suddenly, I saw Father out in 
the crowd. I loved my father very much. We were very close. Now, you have to 
understand that I was a quiet, well-behaved child, but when I saw Father in the 
crowd, I began to scream hysterically. Father ran over to our cattle car. We were 
able to see him through the cracks for just a moment before the soldiers got to 
him. He told the soldiers that he was there to surrender himself. That he will go to 
Siberia voluntarily on the condition that he would not be separated from his 
family. ‘No, no!’ Mama screamed. But Father was firm. He told us he could not 
live with himself if he allowed us to go off to such a horror without him. That was 
the type of man Father was. 

“The soldiers lied to him. They allowed him to remain with us for one single 
night and then they separated him from us and put him in the other train with all 
the other men, heading to a concentration camp in another region of Siberia. He 
died of starvation there. Mama received a letter from him, written on a piece of 
birch bark. In that letter, he asked her to send him food. But there was nothing she 
could do. We were starving ourselves. 
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“I remember so clearly that last moment I saw Father alive. I miss him so 
much. Even now. While we were in Siberia Mama almost went out of her mind 
worrying about him, missing him. 

“The first labor camp we were brought to was in Barnaul. There I saw 
Russian peasants for the first time. When our train rolled into the station, these 
humanoid skeletal figures dressed in rags with all the color faded out of their faces 
approached our wagons with their palms stretched out, saying, 'Chleb, chleb.' 

“‘What is that chleb?’ I asked Mama. ‘It means bread,’ Mama explained. We 
soon learned that people in Russia had not eaten bread for years. In Barnaul they 
sent us out to work on a construction site. The women who had been deported in 
silk dresses and high heels did the heavy construction work dressed like that. 
Winter came. Most of them froze to death. After a month they sent us out to chop 
wood in the forests. Many of the teachers did the work in their summer clothing 
and they died. Mama sold a beautiful silk dress for a worn quilt jacket. But she was 
glad to get the jacket. Mama traded the things we’d brought for a little bit of food. 
We were never paid for our labor. 

“Spring came. The ground in Barnaul was rich, dark topsoil, anything 
would grow in it. We Lithuanians got together and planted potatoes—all of us, the 
women and even the little children worked hard in the gardens after our long work 
hours for the Russians. We dreamed about how we would no longer go hungry. 
Just as our potatoes were ready to be harvested, the soldiers forced us into the 
cattle cars again and deported us beyond the Arctic Circle. We had to leave all of 
our crop behind. 

“We were deported during war time. So, if the tracks were needed for 
soldiers or supplies, our train cars would be pushed off to the side and we would 
be left there like that for weeks—either freezing in the cold or roasting in the heat. 
“Then they transported us in barges up the Lena River. We arrived at our 
destination at the end of August. A few hundred of us women and children were 
left on the edge of the river. A barrack already had been built by the exiles brought 
here before us. Besides the barrack, there were a few wooden houses, a small shop, 
and the local regime’s office. We moved into the wooden barrack. It had no 
windows or doors. Inside the barracks there were metal barrels that were 
supposed to take the place of real wood stoves. There were wooden planks for us 
to sleep on. 

“People panicked. We had no idea how we’d survive. There was a 
noblewoman among us, named Ponia Gavorskiene. She was exiled together with 
her daughter. She went mad almost immediately. She kept offering to give me 
French lessons and to teach me how to play the piano. They both died soon after 
we arrived. 

“The next day they sent us out to work. We were split into two groups: 
Some of us were sent to fish, the others to work in construction. My mother wrote 
in her memoir: 
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The “fishermen” were given nets and boats. They didn’t give us any clothing or 
shoes. None of us knew how to fish in the far north. The Finns who were 
deportedfi'om Leningrad, and who were here before us, didn’t have much advice 
to give us either. Winter came on. Women, dressed in rags and wearing sandals 
on their feet, had to wade into the freezing water, toss nets, and pull the fish out 
of them with their bare hands. They did this all day long. They earned next to 
nothing. They were not allowed to take even one fish for themselves. If they did, 
they’d be put in jail. It wasn’t any easier to those sent to work in construction. 
They had to unload boards from the barges and pull logs out of the river before 
it froze. They had to rush to build more barracks before winter set in. They sent 
not only all the women out to work, but the teenagers and the children too. The 
smallest children were made to pull up moss in the tundra and to stuff it between 
the boards. 

“After a year in the Arctic, Mama’s teacher’s license saved us. As it 
turned out, the authorities were organizing a school for local children and for the 
children of exiles. They badly needed math teachers. Mama asked for the job and 
through a miracle got it. That teaching job saved our family from starvation. 
Many years later, when I was a student, I studied to be a math teacher, 
although I have no aptitude for math. I did it because I always thought to myself, 
‘If I were starving, I could always teach math to survive.’ 

“We lived 15 years in Siberia. For five years throughout the war and 
afterwards we lived in the arctic. We lived in a shack that flooded in the spring and 
froze in the winter. For several years my younger brother and sister spent 
their days huddled under a blanket because after paying for logs and food, my 
mother could not get clothing or shoes for them. 

“I still remember winter in the Arctic. For one entire month, there is 
no sun. Then one day, a little pink shows up on the horizon. Then, when you see 
the first rays of the sun break through, you feel unimaginable happiness. Then, 
slowly the light returns and it is sunny all day long. There were 
exiles who went blind when the sun came back. They went blind from the light 
reflected off of the snow. That first year for a month we had all walked around in 
total darkness and could not see each other. When the sun came back and we saw 
each other again we were horrified: We saw emaciated, dirty, diseased skeletons 
where once we’d seen human beings. 

“Throughout the winter, when people died, the survivors inside the 
barracks would pile the bodies outside the door. The bodies froze together into 
mountains of bones. When the light came back, we saw all those bodies. There 
were people who held onto their dead inside the barracks through the winter so 
they could get their rations. If a mother died clutching a small child, no one 
removed the baby. They knew it would die soon anyway. 

“Eventually the exiles learned how to fish. They learned how to hunt. The 
Lithuanians were resourceful. Although they were made to give most of what they 
caught to their jailers, they managed to survive. 
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“The years passed. My brother and I still remembered life in Lithuania. We 
remembered celebrating holidays. We remembered our family Sunday lunches. 
But our little sister, Alma, remembered nothing. We would ask her, Where do 
potatoes grow?’ ‘In trees,’ she’d answer. ‘No,’ we’d say, ‘potatoes grow in the 
ground.’ She was ignorant, as were all the children born in exile or those who had 
been brought there very young. We had no television and no radio and no 
newspapers or books to teach us anything about the outside world. When we 
finally left the North and were traveling back down the Lena to Yakutsk, Alma saw 
trees far away in the distance. She thought they were moss. She had no idea about 
perspective or what trees were.” 

“I’ve always been surprised,” I said, “that so many of the exiles have 
forgiven their captors, and that they do not seek revenge or reparations.” 

“In order to survive,” Ryte explained, “you must throw away all your bad 
energy. Anger takes up too much energy. That is why most exiles are so spiritually 
balanced. After a person has lived through what we have lived through, you learn 
to experience everything in life with joy. It is like when a boat is sinking. At first 
the passengers in that boat toss out a few things to lighten the load. Then they toss 
a few more things. Finally, they throw everything out in hopes of surviving. For 
those of us who ended up in the most extreme place of deportation, the far north, 
it was like that. Your body can barely hold on, so you gather all your strength and 
you focus on one thing—to live. You throw away all the negative emotions, all the 
anger, the hurt, the jealousy. And that makes you spiritually free.” 

“But what about when you were finally out of danger. Didn’t all the bad 
emotions come to the surface then?” I asked. 

“No, once you’ve thrown them away, and I mean really thrown them away, 
then they are gone forever.” 

“What year were you given permission to return?” 

“In 1956 we were given permission to return to Lithuania. For about ten 
years before that we lived in Yakutsk and Mama taught school. Life was easier 
there: We could forage for currants in the woods. We could grow a few things; 
keep a piglet. In the arctic you dig into the ground and you hit ice thousands of 
years old. In Yakutsk we had soil. We dreamed all those years of going home. I was 
already in my twenties and had completed my education when we returned to 
Lithuania.” 

“What was it like to go home to Lithuania?” I asked. 

Ryte sighed. “All the best people had been killed or exiled. There had been 
so many mass deportations. Just look at the numbers the Center for Genocide and 
Resistance has put together.” Ryte picked up a book she had set aside for me. She 
read off the numbers: “In 1945 14,381 were exiled. In 1948 41,158 were exiled. In 
1949 35,500, in 1951 21,177. All the years in between a few thousand were exiled. 
I’m only reading off the years in which tens of thousands were exiled and these 
numbers do not include the numbers of political prisoners sent to concentration 
camps. There were 148,928 of those. You also have to factor in the 20,000 or so 
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partisans killed between 1944 and 1953. Only the gray little mice remained 
untouched by the Soviet purges. Many of those who remained behind 
collaborated. They were afraid of exile themselves. They joined the new Soviet 
government. Lithuania was the only Soviet republic that would not allow exiles or 
political prisoners to return to Lithuania and register as residents. In the Soviet 
Union, if you weren’t registered, you could not work and you could not register to 
get on the waiting list for a room or an apartment. Many of the exiles were forced 
to live in Kaliningrad or Latvia or Estonia or the Ukraine. Many of them remained 
in Russia and assimilated. The only explanation I can think of is that since the new 
communist government in Lithuania was made up of collaborators, they were 
afraid of us coming back and taking revenge against them. But nobody did. And 
not because they were afraid to, but because of what I’d told you. If you survived 
the Arctic, you returned to your life with spiritual balance.” 

“What was it like to come home?” I asked. 

Ryte sighed. “Mama imagined that people would be happy that we’d come 
back alive. But people were afraid of her. They didn’t want to hear about exile. 
They would say to her, 'You exiles had it good. We were starving in Lithuania.' My 
mother kept quiet. No one wanted to step forward and help her. It was the 
same for most of the exiles when they returned to Lithuania and tried to build 
a life for themselves and their families. 

“We children who grew up in exile lost our language. I came back 
to Lithuania when I was twenty three. I went to work in the Academy of 
Sciences. My colleagues had to teach me how to write in Lithuanian. I had 
dreamed of being a writer, but I have no true native tongue. I’d been educated in 
Russian, but spoke Lithuanian at home. Neither language is completely fluent to 
me. 

“I’ve heard Lithuanians say that today’s Lithuania is made up of the 
descendants of collaborators,” I said. 

“The society is split, certainly,” Ryte said. “The corruption we see in 
Lithuania today, the crime, certainly is something that evolved out of the Soviet 
system. Under that system if you did not steal from your work place and your 
neighbor, if you were not devious, then you were a fool and you lived poorly. In 
the North, people would fish all day and then not have the right to take a single 
fish home to feed their family. If they didn’t figure out a way how to steal that fish, 
then they would starve. That was how the Soviet system taught otherwise moral 
people how to steal to live and how to lie. When the independence movement 
started in Lithuania, who was it at the forefront of the movement? The exiles and 
their children and grandchildren. We have seen the worst and we had nothing to 
lose.” Ryte paused and placed her hands daintily on her lap. “There have been 
many dictators in history who have murdered entire nations,” Ryte said, “but 
never before in history has a regime succeeded in destroying a nation’s morality 
like the Soviets did in Lithuania. Once a nation’s morality is destroyed, it is almost 
impossible to get it back.” 
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Ryte Merkyte’s family was deported to the Far Eastern section of Siberia, to the shores 

of the Laptev Sea. 
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Ryte as a baby with her father. 



Ryte and her sister and brother shortly before deportation. 
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Ryte Merkyte holding her mother's memoir. 
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The Merkys family shortly before deportation. 
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Olga Merkiene 




Olga and Juozas Merkys, 1930s. 
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Chapter Three 
The Girl Who Had No Name 

Ilona called me with the name of another woman she thought I’d like to interview. 
“Grazina is a neuropathologist,” she said, “but now she’s retired. She was born in 
1933, so that would make her 76. When I called her this morning, she was out of 
breath. I asked her why she sounded so winded, and she told me that every 
morning she gets up at six and hurries out to clean up the grounds around the 
hospital where the women who used to work for her as nurses are convalescing. 
She does it so they would see a beautiful view through their windows. When she’s 
finished manicuring the hospital garden, she visits with the women and takes care 
of them. She gets home around noon and cooks lunch for her son and 
grandchildren. That’s the kind of person Grazina is, always off taking care of 
someone, always helping someone. She never asks for anything for herself. She is 
a very energetic woman. When you meet her, you won’t believe what a difficult 
and traumatic life she’s had. She’s bursting with such positive energy, you’d never 
guess at her past.” 

I agreed that I would like to meet Grazina and interview her. The next day I 
picked up Irena and we drove to Silo Street in the Antakalnis neighborhood. The 
woman we were going to interview was named Grazina Puceviciute-Paloniene, 
a name that was complicated, even for Lithuanians—a real mouthful of vowels and 
sounds. 

We rang the doorbell and a plump cheerful woman with gray hair cut in a 
short stylish haircut opened the door and greeted us. She beamed at us and urged 
us to take off our coats and shoes and step inside. Irena and I were surprised by 
the size of the condominium Grazina lived in. All of the former exiles and wives of 
exiles we had visited thus far lived in rather humble circumstances. The poverty of 
exile extended over several generations. But this condo had three floors of 
spacious rooms with large picture windows that faced the pine forests of 
Antakalnis. Grazina told us these condos were built in 1969, in the Brezhnev era, or 
the “era of stagnation.” It was a time when Soviet life had settled into a communist 
tedium of sub-standard living conditions and mediocrity. I was not aware that a 
Soviet citizen at that time was allowed to live in a space larger than 13 square 
meters per family member. 

Grazina explained that the condo was part of an artists’ cooperative. 
Soviet-sanctioned artists were given special privileges by the State to build larger 
dwelling places that served as a combination of home and studio space. That was, 
as long as these artists were able to fulfill their duty to the State by cranking out 
social realist paintings and casting bronze Lenin sculptures, like the ones I had 
seen in all their glory at Stalin World. Writers who agreed to write only social 
realism and to praise the Soviet Union received similar privileges. By the late 
sixties the Soviet government had figured out that giving writers and artists 
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special privileges beyond what the ordinary Soviet citizen received was a far more 
effective means of muzzling free speech than the Gulags of the Stalin era. 

I had stayed the previous summer at the Lithuanian Writers’ Union 
facility in Nida. I'd marveled then at how the dank concrete and plywood 
rooms had once been coveted by writers as the epitome of Soviet privilege. As I'd 
hung my damp towels on the crumbling balcony, all I could think was: And 
this is what people sold their souls for? Their books were now mouldering 
in antiquarian book shops all over Vilnius or served as decorations in the 
quirky restaurants and cafes that catered to Westerners. 

Grazina launched into a narrative of how she and her husband had bought 
their way into the elite condo. In the late sixties she had paid a house call in the 
neighborhood and the patient told her that the condo being built next door was 
missing one resident. No one could occupy the building before the last apartment 
was allocated to an eligible artist or sold at what would have been at the time an 
exorbitant amount of money. She and her husband quickly came up with the 
money and bought their way into the Soviet elites' condo. It was a brazen move. Of 
course, they were only able to do it because she had managed to fly under the 
radar regarding her anti-Soviet past. 

As Grazina’s story unfolded, I understood why the nesting instinct was so 
strong in her. 

“My father’s name was Izidorius Pucevicius,” Grazina said. His partisan 
code name was Radvila. He was born in 1901 and he died in 1945 at the age of 43. 
He was a tall, handsome man. He was well-liked. My father was a captain in 
independent Lithuania’s army. 

“My mother was a beautiful woman. She also had a beautiful soul. She and 
my father were very much in love. They were in love up to the day my father was 
killed. We children basked in the happiness of their love for each other. In 1940, 
when the Soviets came the first time, we were living in a five-room apartment on 
Daukantas Street in Kaunas. The Lithuanian army was given the command by 
Smetona’s government not to resist the occupation. Many of the officers fled for 
the West. But my father said, ‘I cannot leave Lithuania during her time of 
hardship.’ 

“Somehow, and I don’t quite know how, our family evaded being deported 
in the June 1941 deportations when most of the military officers and their families 
were deported to Siberia. We lived in Vilnius in 1940 after Vilnius was returned to 
Lithuania. We lived on Kudirkos Aikste in a house for the families of the military. 
My father was a lieutenant then. There was a General Vitkauskas, a Lithuanian 
who held leftist views. He took command of the remaining military. I remember 
just before the Soviet occupation my mother had ordered a dress from Paris for a 
military ball. That dress had a floral print and a violet sash. By the time the dress 
arrived, it was no longer necessary. All the wives of the military personnel had to 
dress in plain Russian tunics. 
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“In 1945 when the Russians came back for a second time, we went to the 
provinces to hide in the home of my mother’s sister. She had four rooms. Her 
family of seven lived there with the four of us. My father dug a bunker under the 
floorboards of one of the rooms and that is where he lay in hiding, while we lived 
in the room above him. 

“In the evenings we would listen to the radio. Every evening we heard a 
radio transmission that came from America: ‘Don’t give up the fight. We are 
coming to assist you. We are coming on the fifteenth of the next month.’ 

“The fifteenth would come and go and the Americans would not come. 
After the fifteenth, the man on the radio would say, ‘We are coming to help you. 
Keep on fighting the Russians in the forests. Hold on and we will assist you. We 
are coming on the twenty-fifth.’ 

“The twenty-fifth would come and go and no Americans would come. We 
now know that the communists sent those deceitful radio transmissions through 
Poland, so that Lithuania’s young men and women would go out into the 
forests and be killed. 

“One day my mother went out to the market. She found out that a man 
from the Plechavicius Unit was coming. That man knew where Father was hiding. 
He told Mother that Father must go into the forest to lead the Panevezys 
partisans. It was Easter. We had one single Easter egg for twelve people. My 
father, who was so handsome, stood up at the head of the table, holding up that 
egg. He thanked my mother’s sister for taking us in and for hiding him. Then he 
said, ‘This evening I am going into the forest,’ and he left. We walked the seven 
kilometers to the forest with him. I still remember so clearly the moment his tall 
form disappeared among the pine trees, disappearing deeper and deeper into the 
forest until he was gone. 

“There were a few times when my mother, my sister, and I went into the 
forest to visit him. I remember how much my mother and father were in love and 
how happy they always were to see each other those times. 

“One night in 1945 we heard the gunfire in the forests. My mother rushed 
out into the forest. We girls were left alone with strangers. In the morning my 
sister and I were standing on the edge of the forest, waiting for our mother, when 
we saw the maid coming through the pine trees. The maid came to us and said, 
‘Girls, sooner or later you will find out for yourselves, so I might as well tell you. 
Your father has been shot. His corpse has been tossed out onto the square in front 
of the church in the village of Rosalimas.’ 

“We both began to run to Rosalimas to see our father. Along the way some 
good people chased after us and stopped us. They begged us not to go to 
Rosalimas. They explained that the Russians were waiting for us there. They told 
us that the Russians would arrest us and send us to Siberia. They took us inside 
their house and they hid us. I owe my life to those good people. 

“My father’s body was tossed out into the swamps. Some people later 
buried him near the swamps. Because he was well known in the Panevezys region, 
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people tended his grave over the years. But I always thought, and I still think, 
because I never saw his body, that one day he will come back to us. Old as I am 
now, I still think that. 

“A while later, Mother came back from the forest and found us. She said to 
us, ‘Girls, we must leave this place. We cannot put these good people in danger.’ 
We walked first to my father’s sister’s farm. When she saw us she began to cry. She 
said, ‘Please forgive me, but I am afraid to take you in.’ 

“Hungry, tired, and cold we kept on walking. Along the way we were 
attacked by village dogs. Then we walked to the farm of another relative. She said 
to us, ‘Please don’t feel hurt, but I cannot take you in. I am hiding eight people in 
my house already.’ She took us twenty kilometers down the road to the Petravicius 
family. They were a family of two sisters and a brother, all unmarried. They took 
us in and treated us like family. We hid in their house for one year. In that year we 
did not go outdoors even once. 

“I remember how when they sat us down at their table they shared their 
bread with us. For the first time I thought: How horrible it is to eat the food of 
strangers and not be able to offer them anything in return. Even now, forty years 
later, I travel regularly to their village to tend their graves. 

“One day I went outside the Petravicius house and from a distance I spotted 
the caps of NKVD officers. They were turning onto our dirt road on motorcycles. 
All of us ran, just as we were, without taking anything with us. We even left the 
bread baking in the oven. We ran into the forest and not a single one of us 
returned to that house again. 

“In 1946 I was thirteen and my sister was ten. We had all spent the entire 
year in hiding since our father was shot. For a year we had not gone out into the 
fresh air. For a year we had not spoken to any other human beings. My mother 
received a letter from a fellow partisan in Kaunas. This man had been my father’s 
best friend. In that letter our friend asked us to come to Kaunas to stay with him. 
He was prepared to do anything to help his best friend’s family. 

“It was early autumn. We walked the seven kilometers to the train station. 
Mama took each of us sisters by the hand and we walked, treading softly, all of us 
whispering prayers. I looked down and on the road I saw a razor blade. 

“Mother said, ‘That is a bad omen. Something terrible is going to happen.’ 
“We arrived in Kaunas and walked to the house where our friend was 
hiding. When we arrived, we saw that the house was surrounded by the NKVD. 
Mother said, ‘Just keep walking and don’t look back.’ It was already cold and dark 
and we didn’t know anyone and we had no food and nowhere to go. 

“Our friend was arrested, tortured, interrogated, and deported to Siberia. 
His wife was pregnant when they took him away. His wife received a letter from 
him in Siberia written before he died. In that letter he wrote: ‘If the baby is a girl, 
please name her Grazina, for my best friend’s eldest daughter.’ But the baby 
was born a boy and they named him Jonas after his father. He lives in Panevezys 
now and is a medical doctor. 
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“We wandered through the dark night and Mother said to me, ‘Daughter, 
recite a poem to give us strength.’ 

“I recited a poem by Salomeja Neris. As I was reciting Mother remembered 
the address of her dentist, whom she had been on friendly terms with. The address 
just came into her head. We took a chance and walked to the dentist’s house. The 
dentist recognized my mother and took us in. She lived in one single room, but she 
immediately lay down mattresses for us to sleep on. And we lived like that, all of 
us crowded together on mattresses on the floor. The room was so small that when 
you came inside, you simply opened the door onto a sea of mattresses. 

“I remember that night as I lay down on that mattress how with my entire 
being I felt the horror of having nothing, absolutely nothing at all. I knew then 
that I never wanted to feel that way again in my life. 

“After that we lived in hiding for years until I finished medical school. We 
would live with a family somewhere for one year and then we’d leave. Every year I 
changed schools. Because my last name was difficult, it was often misspelled. I 
just allowed the misspellings to stick and that made it difficult to trace our 
whereabouts. In school I was careful not to make friends, not to talk too much 
about myself. I was the girl who had no name. 

“In 1951 I passed two entrance exams to study in the university: one for 
French, the other for medicine. I had been working as a village school teacher 
without a formal education myself. I supported my mother and sister. My mother 
did very hard physical labor for farmers for a few rubles. She would go to Riga and 
bring back pretty scarves and walk around the countryside, selling them or trading 
them for a little bit of lard. When I began to study, I was given a stipend of eight 
rubles. With that eight rubles I could buy a quarter of a kilogram of ground meat 
every other day to feed myself and my sister. That is how we lived.” 

After she finished her story, Grazina invited us to sit down to lunch. I 
thought about how many thousands of children like her had grown up after the 
war with no name, children whose pasts were wiped out in order for them to 
survive. How many little girls had watched the tall straight backs of their fathers 
disappear into the forest? I wondered if in the evenings, after her long busy days 
caring for others, when Grazina finally sat down in her living room to rest, 
whether when she gazed out her picture window at the dense pine forest outside if 
she saw her father's back, disappearing into the forest. 
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Laima Vince at the Soviet Lottery Train Car at Grutas Park. 
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Chapter Four 

Noli Tangere Circulos Meos 


I dreamt last night I was hiking across a muddy field with my comrades. We 
were armed and anticipating an attack. As we walked, our feet sank deeper and 
deeper into the mud. We reached a little house beside the forest and I saw an 
enormous rose bush growing alongside one of its walls. I thought to myself 
“Now I’ll pick some roses for Nijole, enough to fill three vases.” I dropped my 
weapon and began gathering armfuls of roses. With my arms overflowing with 
roses, I followed my comrades into the forest. My mother crossed my path. 
“Son,” she said, “what are you doing? Drop those roses and pick up your gun.” 

Juozas Luksa, February 7,1949 

I don’t think any woman could resist a man who wrote letters like those of Juozas 
Luksa—or forget him half a century later. Therefore, it was perfectly 
understandable to me why Nijole Brazenaite hadn't forgotten Juozas after his 
death. Nijole met Juozas Luksa in Paris in 1948. A few days before Christmas Eve 
1947, Luksa and a few comrades had broken through the Iron Curtain in a border 
zone between the postwar Russian Kaliningrad enclave and Poland. From Poland 
they made their way to Gotland, Sweden, and from Sweden they traveled to 
France, where Juozas and Nijole met. 

Nijole had recently completed her degree in medicine. She and her twin 
sister, Vida, traveled from one German city to the next, enrolling in universities 
and studying in them until the allied bombings forced that university to close. In 
this manner, Nijole eventually earned her degree. Towards the end of the war Vida 
became ill with pulmonary tuberculosis. Nijole practically carried Vida in her arms 
across Germany during the months of the final allied bombings, eventually 
reaching Austria. Nijole left her sister at a displaced person’s camp and climbed a 
mountain during a snowstorm to a sanatorium she'd heard was located at the peak 
of the mountain. When she got there she was told every bed was occupied. She 
dropped to her knees and begged the head doctor to take Vida in. Impressed by 
her determination, he did, and Vida eventually recovered. 

Meanwhile, the leadership of the Lithuanian resistance had appointed 
Juozas Luksa as a special representative to the West. Luksa’s mission was to meet 
with contacts in Western Europe in order to describe Lithuania’s armed resistance 
against Soviet oppression, and to plead with the West to intervene and stop the 
mass deportations of Lithuanians to Siberia. He was given the mission of seeking 
the answer to two questions: Can the Lithuanian Resistance expect a conflict 
between the Soviet Union and the West in the near future? And, is the West 
committed to freeing the occupied nations behind the Iron Curtain? 
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Luksa carried with him a number of documents and testimonials, including 
a letter written in French to the United Nations, and a letter written in Latin by 
Lithuanian Catholics to Pope Pius XII, describing the mass deportations of 
Lithuanian intellectuals and rural supporters of the resistance to Siberia. The 
letter requested nothing more of the Catholic Church than “compassion and a 
soothing word.” The letter received no response from the Vatican. 

The answer to both Luksa’s questions, and the reaction to the documents 
and testimonials he brought with him, became overwhelmingly clear as his time in 
Paris stretched into a two-year stay. The same answer came from a variety of 
sources, ranging from Lithuanian politicians in exile to representatives of various 
governments in the West. The answer was: No, the West was not preparing to 
come to the aid of the occupied nations left behind the Iron Curtain, nor were they 
planning on waging a war against the Soviet Union. 

The answer flew in the face of the Lithuanian partisans’ rather literal belief 
in the Atlantic Charter. Signed on August 14, 1941 between the President of the 
United States of America, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, Mr. Winston Churchill, the second, third, and the sixth points of the 
Atlantic Charter stated that the President and the Prime Minister, “desire to see 
no territorial changes that do not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned;” and that “they respect the right of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which they will live; and that they wish to see sovereign 
rights and self government restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of 
them.” The sixth point stated that “after the final destruction of Nazi tyranny, they 
hope to see a peace established that will afford all nations the means of dwelling in 
safety within their own boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all the 
men in all lands may live out their lives in freedom, safe from fear and want.” 
Based on their faith in the Atlantic Charter the resistance fighters believed it was 
only a matter of time before the West would intervene. They could not have 
known that intervention from the West would never come. 

When Juozas was introduced to Nijole by Jonas Pajaujis, a mutual friend, a 
journalist and member of the resistance, he called himself by a code name. That 
tipped off Nijole that Juozas was a member of the resistance. She understood that 
she should not ask questions. They became friends and Nijole showed Juozas 
around Paris a few times. He was interested in the seeing the city's architecture. 
He had studied architecture in Kaunas during the war and had only one year of 
studies remaining when he'd gone underground and joined the resistance. 

Perhaps Nijole’s understanding of Juozas Luksa’s mission stemmed from 
her own experiences in the resistance to the Nazi occupation of Lithuania in 1941. 
As teenagers, she and her twin sister, Vida, printed anti-Nazi proclamations on a 
printing press hidden along with weapons in their family’s garden shed at their 
house in Kaunas. 

Nijole and Juozas did not become close until a few months later, when 
Nijole became ill with tuberculosis and was confined to a Paris hospital. During 
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that time Juozas remained in Paris illegally, living in hiding in an ever-changing 
series of garrets and rooming houses, registering under aliases, dodging the 
NKVD, as well as Lithuanian displaced persons, who might recognize him. He 
spent his days alternately writing his memoir, Forest Brothers, or looking for a 
means to return to the invisible front in Lithuania. 

Because he was in hiding, Juozas could visit Nijole in the hospital only very 
rarely. From 1948 through 1950 Juozas and Nijole wrote to each other every day. 
Juozas’s letters kept Nijole going during her long illness, and Nijole’s letters 
helped Juozas cope with his feelings of desperation and loss. Both had lost 
brothers in the war and both had lost their parents. Both had seen their homes 
destroyed by Soviet occupying forces, and both longed to one day return to their 
country to the peaceful life they’d known before the war. They strongly believed in 
the necessity of fighting for Lithuania’s freedom and felt that their duty to their 
country came first, even before their duty towards each other. 

In 1949 Juozas Luksa was approached by American representatives from 
the CIA and invited to join an espionage training camp in Kaufbeuren, Germany. 
During the postwar era they had set up the training camp as part of a CIA 
sponsored Cold War espionage effort. During 1950-1951 the CIA trained 
resistance fighters from Soviet-occupied countries to infiltrate the Soviet Union to 
gather information in the event of another war with the Soviet Union. CIA-trained 
Central and Eastern European operatives were flown back into the Soviet Union 
under the radar with C-47 Dakotas manned by former RAF Czech pilots. Several 
such air-drops were done in the Baltics and in the Ukraine. These operations in 
the end were only moderately successful, mainly because of infiltrations by Soviet 
counter-intelligence. Luksa and his comrades saw the CIA espionage training as 
an opportunity to enlist the Americans’ help in their nations’ struggle, while the 
Americans used the resistance fighters’ dedication to fighting for freedom in their 
homelands to gain access to information from behind the Iron Curtain. 

When Juozas Luksa departed on his mission to Soviet-occupied Lithuania 
in 1950, he instructed Nijole to burn all the letters he’d written her. She couldn’t 

bring herself to do it. She hid them instead. 1 Juozas told Nijole that he would also 
burn the letters she’d written to him. Only, he too couldn’t bring himself to do it. 
Instead, before boarding the plane that would airdrop him behind the Iron 
Curtain, he tucked the letters into a brown envelope and with a crayon wrote 
across the front of the envelope: Noli tangere circulos meos. Juozas handed the 
letters and a circumference to a CIA secretary and instructed her to return them to 
Nijole. Noli tangere circulos meos were Archimedes’ last words before he was 
killed by a Roman soldier: Do not disturb my circles. The legend goes that 
Archimedes was sketching circles in the sand, too busy with his calculations to 
notice that the enemy's army had entered his city. Fifty-six years later, Nijole 
entrusted her letters to me. Juozas Luksa's letters were given to a museum in 
Garliava, Lithuania. 
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On May 10,1949 Juozas Luksa wrote: 

The warmth that emanates from your letters bewitches me. I’d like it if every 
time you were overcome with loneliness, with longing for me, I could be with 
you and give you happiness, a happiness that you’ve never before known. But, 
what obstacles get in our way! The God of Fate is cruel. Carefully, with the 
patience and lovingness of an ant, you build yourself a palace in the future and 
He comes and knocks it all down with one sweep of his hand, leaving you 
only with pain and longing and with the mirage of happiness. 

I arranged Nijole and Juozas's letters chronologically and read them to 
myself out loud. Their letters reveal how the young couple’s relationship was built 
on a longing for their native country, but also on their mutual understanding that 
Juozas would return to Lithuania to continue fighting in the resistance, and that 
Nijole would wait for him to return. In a letter dated February 19, 1949 Nijole 
wrote: 

I believe you know the thoughts I send after you, after your visits, the 
thought that I so want, together with you, to kiss the land we both haven’t seen 
for such a long time. You’d come to me tonight thinking about how we won’t see 
each other again and we’d both talked about everything, but not 
about that which is most holy and most painful to us. Maybe it’s better that 
way? After all, nothing is certain either for 

you or for me. Only it hurts me to think that you thought that I’d placed our 
happiness above the fight for freedom. No, I’d never dare to ask you to change 
your position, and I know that you’d never change it. And for that I love you 
even more. I don’t think I’d change anything either if I had the fortune of being in 
your position. 

Juozas replied to Nijole’s letter with the humor that so many people later 
remembered him for: “I see that you are a woman in the style of Greek antiquity, 
‘Either come home with a sword, or don’t come home at all.” 

But then, in a more serious tone, he wrote in the same letter, “Knowing you, 
the way I do, makes me proud, and gives me the strength I need to face critical 
situations.” 

There were also moments when Juozas Luksa allowed himself to dream. On 
March 3,1949 he wrote to Nijole, “Oh, wouldn’t it be wonderful if after everything 
were over—everything that is yet to pass—that we could drink in all our 
happiness.” 

Then, a few days later, on March 8,1949, Juozas wrote to Nijole: 
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You must agree that happiness doesn’t simply hang around at any one time 
or any one place, but that it is found only very seldom and under the most 
trying circumstances—that it’s hidden and only rarely shows itself. Maybe 
that’s why for us earthly creatures happiness is so dear—because it occurs 
only once and because it takes so much effort to find it. 

There were also times when Juozas railed against Fate. On June 6,1949 he 
wrote to his beloved: 

Often, Nijole, when I am drowning in my longing for you, I cannot understand 
why Fate has been so cruel to us. First it bound our spirits, and then it separated 
us just when our days are numbered. Maybe that is as it should be, but I worry 
that rather than make us stronger, the result will be that it will destroy us 
morally. Fate will make us despair of the existence of happiness at all. 

In 1950, a friend who’d been released from the sanatorium left Nijole a fish 
bowl with three goldfish. Juozas admired the goldfish on one of his rare visits. 
Afterwards, the couple wrote a few lines about the goldfish in each of their letters, 
playfully referring to the them as their “children.” They gave them names, 
discussed their educations and upbringing. Soon, they both began writing about 
how it seemed inevitable that they must marry. They began planning their 
wedding, knowing that Juozas had resolved to return to Soviet-occupied Lithuania 
to carry out his mission, knowing that he might never return. Nijole supported 
him in his decision. It never occurred to her to ask him to stay; in fact, had she 
been able, she would have volunteered to fight herself. Nijole wrote to Juozas at 
the time: “I envy your opportunity to fight for our country.” 

On June 10,1950, just before their wedding, Nijole wrote: 

I don’t know how to express to you how I feel now that our dreams are coming 
true. I know that all of it will be very different from how things usually are in 
life. But all the same, every minute that we are physically separated will make 
our spiritual bond only stronger, and together we will sacrifice everything for 
your (and for my) first love. 

Juozas often referred to Lithuania as his first love, his first wife. He 
referred to his commitment to fight for Lithuania as returning to his first wife. 
This metaphor, on the one hand, was a romantic one because it equated Lithuania, 
which in the Lithuanian language ( Lietuva ) is in the feminine case, with love for a 
woman. On another level, because of censorship and the necessity of secrecy to 
avoid the possibility of betrayal, the reference to “returning to my first wife” was 
code for “returning to fight in the resistance in Lithuania” 
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In a letter written in August, 1950, just a month after their wedding, Juozas 
wrote to Nijole from the CIA training camp: 

..And, after all, the two of us have given up the insistence of “me” and have given 
ourselves up to the demands of my “first wife.” I know, Nijole, thatfi'om now on, 
I won’t be fighting just for my own honor, but for our honor, and that you will be 
there with me in your prayers. I believe that the feelings we share for each other 
will not disappoint us and one day we will be together again in that joy we 
dream so much of and in which we both live. 

Juozas Luksa and Nijole Brazenaite were married July 23,1950. They lived 
together as a married couple for only one week. After their honeymoon in the 
mountains of Treifelberg near Tiibingen, Germany, Juozas returned to the CIA 
training camp in Kaufbeuren. That October he was flown back into Soviet- 
occuppied Lithuania just as the United States entered the Korean War. His 
mission was to discern whether the Soviet Union was stockpiling weapons and 
troops to attack Europe. 

After Juozas left, Nijole’s friend, Julijonas Butenas, a fellow paratrooper 
who would soon follow after Luksa in a second fact-finding mission behind the 
Iron Curtain, handed Nijole her husband’s final letter to her. 

A little more than twenty days separates me from the memories of the happiness 
we shared in Treifelberg. Often, when I wrench myself out of my “first wife’s” 
grip, I drown in memories of us. I dream of you, Dear One. I feel so happy that it 
doesn’t seem possible that you could find anyone who could compete with my 
happiness. It is sad that these days, like you, I must rely on satisfying myself 
with the memory of that happiness I'd so dreamed of, so longed for. 

When he left Juozas Luksa carried with him a letter from Monsignor Mykolas 
Krupavicius, the head of the Committee for the Restoration of an Independent 
Lithuania, addressed to the partisans of Lithuania. The letter outlined the current 
political situation abroad and appealed to the partisans to desist from any form of 
action that might lead to justifications for further deportations and genocide. He 
also carried with him medical supplies, printing supplies, dollars, rubles, zlotys, 
gold-plated Swiss watches and a radio transmitter. Each paratrooper carried an 
automatic weapon with cartridges, a pistol with cartridges, ten watches each, 
2,000 US dollars, and 6,000 rubles. They were dressed in loose fitted trousers and 
leather jackets. Each of them had a cyanide capsule sewn into their jacket collar in 
case they were apprehended. 

When Juozas Luksa and his team landed, they encountered their first 
setback. They lost one of the containers with warm clothing, rain gear, part of the 
radio transmitter, medicine, ammunition, food, money, and anti-Soviet literature. 
Luksa decided not to take the time to search for the container. He was certain that 
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the Soviet authorities would have noticed that an unidentified plane had entered 
their airspace. He reasoned that they did not have much time before 
Soviet Interior Forces arrived. They searched for the container for half an 
hour and then moved on, taking turns carrying the heavy radio transmitter 
equipment on their backs. 

The night had been rainy and foggy and the pilot could not turn on his 
navigational equipment because it would have been detected on Soviet radars. He 
dropped Luksa and the radio men at the first opportune spot, which turned out to 
be in western Lithuania—unfamiliar terrain to Luksa, and a five day’s walk from 
their area of operation. They buried their parachutes and continued onwards to 
their first meeting place. They'd been dropped in an area that was mostly swamp. 
Soon they were thoroughly drenched. It continued to rain heavily during their 
entire trek. They stopped at a farm in the village of Dabrunai and slept that night 
in the hay in the barn. The farmer’s wife came upon them when she went out to 
the barn and invited them indoors. 

She quickly covered all the windows and rushed to prepare a meal. From 
her reaction, the paratroopers knew that she was accustomed to hiding partisans 
on her farm. After they ate, they set out towards the Nemunas River. They walked 
at night and hid in the forest during the day. They ate at farms along the way. One 
of the paratroopers, Benediktas Trumpys, developed bad blisters on his feet from 
his new boots and had to continue the trek in his socks. 

After three uneventful days’ journey, they reached the Nemunas River. The 
river was swollen from heavy rains. They found a row boat and rowed towards the 
opposite bank. A strong current caught the boat and carried them too far 
downstream. As they cut their way back through dense undergrowth, they lost one 
of their submachine guns. 

On the evening of October 10 they reached the village of Skirkiskis, where 
Luksa had some close friends, the Vaitkevicus family. The family was shocked that 
Luksa had returned from the West. They could not believe that he would chose to 
return to a certain death. They told him that all the partisans who had 
accompanied him on his trip across the border to the West were dead. 

Later, after Luksa had been apprehended and killed, during interrogations 
Mrs. Vaitkevicus confessed to the NKVD: 

In the fall of 1950 Juozas Luksa (code name Skirmantas) and two friends 
arrived. They were armed and were wearing foreign clothing. Each of them had 
a small backpack. They said they’d returned from the West, where they had 
received training at an espionage school. A plane had brought them back and 
they’d been parachuted into Lithuania to conduct reconnaissance. They were 
dropped in the Klaipeda region. They came to us on foot. They hid their 
parachutes in the forest. After dinner, Luksa gave me a watch and gave 
my husband 30 US dollars. He asked if we were in contact with the partisans. He 
said he wanted to meet up with them. 2 
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After initial contact was made with partisan liaisons, Luksa and the 
remaining partisans in the Tauras District experienced setback after setback. 
Several former partisans had joined forces with the NKVD and had infiltrated 
partisan ranks. They would confuse the partisans by wearing authentic uniforms 
and carrying authentic weapons. Because of the work of these traitors, called 
Smogikai, or serpents, in a relatively short time a large number of remaining 
partisans were betrayed, tortured, and killed. 

When Luksa returned in 1950, much of the old idealism of the resistance was 
gone. It was a dangerous time for the partisans. Luksa needed a place to hide for 
the winter. In November 1950 he was brought to the home of Vincas and Eleonora 
Labanauskas. Vincas had a brother who was friends with a partisan who went by 
the code name Lakstingala (Nightingale). Lakstingala and the Dzukija Dainava 
District Partisan Commander Adolfas Ramanauskas- Vanagas (Hawk) approached 
Vincas Labanauskas in 1950 and asked him if he would agree to allow the local 
Dzukija Dainava District partisans to build a bunker in his home. Eleonora 
and Vincas agreed to allow the partisans to dig the bunker beneat their bedroom's 
floorboards in the root cellar underneath. 

Vanagas was one of the resistance’s most brilliant strategists and most 
colorful personages. He was an American-born school teacher who left the 
classroom to fight in the forest, bringing along with him almost his entire high 
school class. Vanagas was given the code name “hawk” because he’d trained a 
large black hawk to perch on his shoulder. 

Vincas Labanauskas had not owned a lot of land during the period of 
independence. Vanagas reasoned that being a small farmer made him a 
“proletariat” in the eyes of the Bolsheviks, who thus assumed his loyalty. Vanagas 
advised Labanauskas to accept the position of director of the local collective farm, 
so that he would be less likely to be suspected of harboring “bandits.” 

It took two nights for three partisans— Lakstingala, Vanagas, and Tauras— 
to dig the bunker. They constructed an underground chamber that was two meters 
by two meters wide. The bunker was accessible through a trap door built into 
the wooden floorboards of the couple’s bedroom. The trapdoor was covered with a 
mg and a bed was placed on top of the rug. The bunker contained two wooden 
benches, a wooden cot, and a shelf built into the wall. The shelf held a typewriter, 
grenades, weapons, and ammunition. Eleonora gave the partisans a blanket and a 
pillow for the bunker. 

Vanagas gave Eleonora a code name— Varna (Crow). He typed up a 
Certificate of Loyalty and instructed her to hold onto it until Lithuania was 
independent. He also gave her a gun, a desimtukas (Tokorev SK 40) and taught 
her how to load it, clean it, and shoot it. He instructed her to shoot herself in the 
left temple if Soviet Interior forces surrounded the house. Vanagas impressed 
upon Eleonora that she should not allow them to take her alive. Eleonora kept the 
pistol in a glass canning jug buried in her flower garden. 
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Vanagas asked Eleonora if she agreed to allow a bomb the size of a bowling 
ball into her home. If the bunker were surrounded by Soviet Interior forces, she 
would give a signal by knocking on the floor above the bunker three times, and the 
charge would be detonated, exploding the house and killing all its occupants. 
Eleonora agreed to sacrifice not only her own life and her husband’s life, but the 
lives of her three small daughters. 

Eleonora taught her three daughters to never say a word in school about 
the “uncles” who visited their home and who disappeared under the floorboards. 
The girls kept their parents’ secret. Eleonora cooked, cleaned, and provided fresh 
laundry for the partisans in the bunker. 

“Vanagas used to say that I would kill him with my cleanliness,” Eleonora 
said. “I was a stickler. I made sure every man in the bunker had fresh 
undergarments every other day.” 

One day Vanagas told Eleonora he was bringing a man from abroad to live 
in the bunker. When this man arrived, he introduced himself simply as “Mikas .”3 

“He didn’t tell me anything about where he was from, not even his real 
name,” Eleonora recalled. “He was very disciplined and strict, but at the same 
time very warm and sincere.” 

Eleonora said Luksa gave her a watch, but instructed her “not to wear it.” 

Luksa quickly melded into the daily rhythms of the Labanauskas 
household. He helped Eleonora peel potatoes and cook. He would read the girls 
bedtime stories at night or keep them entertained by playing with them during the 
day. At night he carried out the mission assigned to him by the American CIA. 

Luksa drafted a set of espionage instructions to be carried out by the 
Dainava District partisans. Dated November 25, 1950, this document begins with 
the following statement: 

In the interest of an independent Lithuania and in the interest of the current 
international community, the Lithuanian underground is hereby asked to 
quickly provide answers to the following questions, pertaining to all spheres of 
life in Soviet Lithuania. The underground is asked to exert all of their efforts 
collecting the following information and sending it to the leadership.4 

The six-page typewritten document is broken into six sections: Politics, 
Economics, Administration, Transportation, Education and Religion, and 
Military. The Political Section is concerned with finding the number and 
proportion of Communist Russians sent to infiltrate Soviet Lithuanian 
government, collecting details about Soviet education, factories, and also with 
compiling the names and numbers of Lithuanians exiled to Siberia. 

The Military Section covers all aspects of the Soviet Military on Lithuanian 
soil. Many of the instructions are quite detailed: “How much leeway does the 
Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic have to draft laws” or “How many 
Lithuanians are recruited into the Soviet Army? Where are they housed? 
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How are they armed?” or “Soviet Interior Forces control the coastline and ports; 
how carefully do they control fishing boats?” 

Luksa became one of the most wanted men on the Kremlin’s list of spies 
and saboteurs. The NKVD quickly learned of Luksa’s return and initiated a series 
of large-scale manhunts. There are several documented instances in which men 
were shot on the spot because of their physical resemblance to Luksa—a 
handsome man with thick dark brown curly hair, large blue eyes, a ready smile, 
and an athletic build. 

Orders were to hunt down Luksa and to take him alive. In the final stages of 
the manhunts some of the most prominent Soviet security senior officials, such as 
Leonid Ejtingon and Lavrenty Beria, were involved in the search for Luksa. 
According to KGB archives, between January n, 1951 and September 5, 1951, 
roughly 50 manhunts were initiated and carried out by Soviet Security forces. On 
average 1041 troops participated in each manhunt. On one occasion, on May 8, 
1951, a manhunt involving 2,316 troops took place, but the agreed-upon radio call 
“5-5-5” in the event of finding Luksa was never broadcast. At the time Luksa was 
hiding in the bunker under the floorboards of Vincas and Eleonora Labanauskas’s 
home .5 

In the process of these manhunts 26 partisans were apprehended and killed 
and 10 were arrested. One Soviet Security lieutenant was killed. Although Luksa 
himself eluded Soviet Security forces and the NKVD for eleven months, across 
Lithuania bunkers were raided and necessary supplies and documents were 
confiscated. The archives provide a long llist of confiscated items from this period: 
two typewriters, two radios, documents, printing supplies, two parachutes, a 
camera, a generator, boots, pants, topographical maps, anti-Soviet pamphlets, one 
submachine gun, sleeping bags, a compass, ammunition, gloves, Luksa’s watch, 
newspapers, chocolate, 3,600 rubles, 2,000 zlotys, a box containing 285 bullets, 
several pistols, one grenade. 

Although Luksa managed to operate undetected for nearly one year, the 
intelligence that he gathered now made him suspicious to the CIA. Through 
reconnaissance missions Luksa found that the Soviets were not mobilizing to 
invade the West. In fact, he found that the opposite was true—that the Soviet 
Union was fortifying its defences against a perceived attack from the West. Luksa 
radioed this information to his CIA contacts in Germany. The CIA’s reaction was 
to suspect Luksa of counter-espionage and purposefully sending misleading 
information. He was dropped from the program and radio contact with him 
ceased. A second group was parachuted into Lithuania to carry out the same 
mission. Luksa’s friend and comrade, Jonas Kukauskas, was sent on this second 
mission. 

By the early fifties, after six years of warfare, the armed resistance in 
Lithuania was greatly diminished. By 1951 the resistance’s numbers had dwindled 
considerably. Most of its members had either been killed, arrested and executed, 
or deported to Siberia. The civilians who had provided practical and logistical 
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support had also been mostly deported to Siberia or rounded up onto collective 
farms and terrorized into submission. As is typical of any prolonged war, order 
began to fall apart among the ranks. Occasionally, raids on innocent villagers and 
abuses took place, causing the resistance to lose civilian support and credibility. 

At the same time the mass deportations of Lithuanians continued. 
Massacres, arrests, and deportations had affected more than a quarter of a million 
people in a country with a population of three million. Luksa quickly adapted to 
the situation and began working on structuring a new tactical strategy for the 
resistance. Since he knew Lithuania could not expect military intervention from 
the West and could look forward only to a long period of occupation, the 
dwindling numbers of members of the resistance would need to make the shift 
from an armed resistance to small pockets of internal leaders of the resistance 
who would use their influence to preserve Lithuanian culture by working directly 
with the populace .9 Cells of this intellectual resistance would answer to a very 
strong central leadership. This leadership would maintain strong ties with the 
West and would rely on the West for both moral and material support in the fight 
against the occupier. The cells of resistance would be made up of individuals who 
were well-prepared and had a firm moral ideology in place, and who were 
prepared not only to physically defend themselves and others, but to inform the 
public on internal and external affairs and take care that the nation would not 
give up the fight for independence. 

These cells of the resistance would need to have a very strong 
communications network that could not easily be cracked from the outside. They 
would need to reassure the nation that there still were individuals who protected 
them from Russification, from communist tyranny, from colonization, from 
deportations, arrests, and so on. A strong and reliable flow of information between 
the occupied nation and the West would prove to be more dangerous than any 
military revolt, which only could have an impact at the appropriate time and 
under the appropriate circumstances. 

Luksa began to plead the case for a civil resistance, but no one in Lithuania 
at the time was ready to lead it. He argued that small pockets of the resistance 
embedded within civilian life could have more of an effect undermining the Soviet 
system from within. Once it became clear that Luksa had done all he could, he 
resolved to return to Nijole in the West. 

In 1951 one of Luksa’s comrades, a partisan who went by the code name, 
Lakstingala (Nightingale, but not the same man who had helped build the bunker 
in the Labanauskas home) had a friend who had been fighting at the Eastern front 
for the Russians as a reconnaissance pilot. After the war he had returned home to 
Lithuania. Luksa talked to Lakstingala about possible alternatives for traveling to 
the West. Lakstingala talked to his friend about using his Antonov-2 ( Kukw'uznik , 
or crop duster) to escape across the Baltic Sea to Gotland, Sweden. At the time 
Sweden was no longer returning refugees. They would have flown at night, 
possibly in bad weather. The men came to an agreement. The only remaining 
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problem was to procure fuel. 

In the meantime, Juozas Luksa was invited to a secret meeting with Jonas 
Kukauskas. Juozas and Kukauskas had boarded together in Paris. They had both 
trained at the CIA camp in Kaufbeuren. They also both trained with French 
intelligence and swam together in the River Seine during training breaks. 
Kukauskas, who'd been nicknamed “Dzikis,” was mentioned often and with great 
affection in Juozas and Nijole's correspondance. Almost every letter ended with, 
“Pass on my regards to Dzikis..." 

Kukauskas had parachuted back into Lithuania when the second air-drop 
was made. He and his comrade, Julijonas Butenas, were holed up in a bunker 
when they were ambushed. Butenas was wounded in a firefight with Soviet 
Interior forces as they tried to exit the bunker. Butenas and Kukauskas returned to 
the bunker. Butenas reached for a grenade to commit suicide together with 
Kukauskas—standard procedure for partisans surrounded in an ambush. 
Kukauskas, however, surprised Butenas by shooting him in the back and killing 
him. Kukauskas then climbed out of the bunker and surrendered to Nachman 
Dushansky, the Soviet Security Officer leading the operation. Dushansky was one 
of the most notorious criminals of the postwar period, known for his use of 
extreme cruelty and use of torture on political prisoners. 

Dushansky used Kukauskas to lure Luksa into a rendezvous where the 
Soviets intended to take him alive. Kukauskas sent a series of encoded messages to 
Luksa with the intention of arranging a secret meeting. Over the course of several 
days, Luksa and Kukauskas corresponded through a liaison, sending encoded 
messages that tested each other’s intentions. Because Kukauskas had lived 
together with Luksa in Paris, he was able to answer each of Luksa’s questions 
correctly, ensuring his identity. Although Luksa confided to others before his 
fateful meeting with Kukauskas that he had doubts about Kukauskas’s loyalty, he 
decided to go to the meeting because the resistance was in desperate need of 
supplies and a radio transmitter to contact the West. 

Kukauskas instructed Luksa to meet him at a secret location near the 
village of Pabartupis. Meanwhile, Soviet Security Forces set up an extensive 
ambush and lay in waiting for Luksa's arrival. When Luksa arrived at their 
meeting place and called out his request for the password, Kukauskas,who was 
hiding in the underbrush, hesitated and fumbled the answer. Luksa realized 
instantly he’d been lured into a trap and reached for his gun. A soldier hiding in 
the bushes close by panicked and shot Luksa, although orders had been to take 
him alive. Luksa returned fire, but he was outnumbered. And killed. 

Some eye witnesses claim that Luksa, realizing he was surrounded, shot 
himself in the head to avoid being taken alive. How Luksa died remains unclear 
because soon after the ambush his body disappeared and was never recovered. 
Juozas Luksa died on the night of September 4,1951. He was 29 years old. 

Nijole believed that her husband would find his way back to her after he 
had completed his mission. Luksa knew that going back to fight in the invisible 
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war in Lithuania could end his life. But they were both young, and they felt 
invincible. 

In his final letter to Nijole, dated August 1950, Juozas wrote “If it should 
happen that fate dictates that I be physically destroyed, then you, my Nijole, make 
me happy, wherever I am, by creating a happy life for yourself once again.” 

Nijole knew that her Juozas could not have lived with himself if he had not 
returned to fight for his beloved country. 

Nijole often remembers this passage from his letter dated February 16, 
1949, Lithuania’s prewar Independence Day: 

I search and search and cannot find someone to blame nor can I find an answer 
as to why I am here today and not there where I ought to be. A year has gone by 
and not-knowing eats away at my conscience. It’s been a year since my 
footsteps led me away from the blood-soaked soil of my homeland. It’s been a 
year since I’ve watched the crucifixion of my beloved country. It’s been a year 
since I’ve heard my people’s wails of pain. It’s been a year and so many of 
my friends have passed into death. It’s been a year since I’ve fought together 
with my fellow Lithuanians in this battle of life and death. I think of all the 
graves of the past five years, I think of the long rows of my friends marked for 
death, and I want to live, but at the same time I hunger to see my bones beside 
the bones of my crucified friends. 



Juozas Luksa's student photo from the School of Architecture at 
Vytautas Magnus University in Kaunas. 
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Nijole Brazenaite-Luksiene-Paronetto, wearing a pin with the image of Juozas Luksa, visiting his 
memorial on the sixtieth anniversary of his death, September 4, 2011. 
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Juozas Luksa in Paris. 
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Juozas Luksa working on his memoir, Forest Brothers. 
Paris, 1949 
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Juozas and Nijole dancing on their wedding day. 
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Juozas's brother, Antanas Luksa and his mother, Ona Luksiene, the day he returned to 
Lithuania from hard labor camp in Siberia after serving a 15-year sentence. 1962 
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Chapter Five 

Journey into the Backwaters of the Heart 

In September 2006 I accompanied Nijole Brazenaite-Luksiene-Paronetto to 
Lithuania to meet Eleonora Labanauskiene, the woman who had hidden and 
sheltered Juozas Luksa for six months in 1950-1951, as 2,000 NKVD soldiers 
searched for him, combing forests and raiding farmsteads all over Lithuania. This 
emotional meeting came about as the result of a series of coincidences. 

I had spent the spring of 2006 with my children in Lithuania on a literary 
translation fellowship. One weekend we were invited by friends to participate in a 
hike through the countryside in Kernave with a group of ethnographers and 
archaeologists. We stopped for lunch in a cafe. I sat down beside Rimantas and his 
wife, Dalia. Over lunch Rimantas told me about how a year ago he and his three 
teenage sons had traveled across Lithuania on bicycles searching for “bunkers.” 

A bunker, or bunkeris in Lithuanian, is derived from the German World 
War II term “bunker,” meaning a secret hiding place for the underground 
resistance. A bunker can be a dug-out in the forest, as was usually the case, or it 
could be an attic or a root cellar in someone’s house. It could also be a bam, an 
empty well, an abandoned building or any other hiding place. Rimantas told me 
he met a woman named Eleonora Labanauskiene in the village of Olenderne in 
southern Lithuania. She surprised him by telling him that during November 1950 
through May 1951 she had hidden two leaders of the resistance, Juozas Luksa and 
Alfonsas Ramanauskas, code name Vanagas, in a bunker under the floorboards of 
her home. 

That day in Kernave I understood immediately that any information 
provided by Eleonora regarding the return of Luksa to Lithuania in 1950 would be 
of extreme interest not only to researchers, but also to his widow, Nijole. Sitting 
that day at the long wooden table in the cafe in Kernave under recast copper coats 
of arms and racks of moose antlers, it was clear to both me and to Rimantas that 
we had to bring Eleonora and Nijole together. 

Our first try to connect the two women was over Skype. However, that 
attempt failed. Neither would even try. Eleonora was nearly deaf and Nijole has 
very limited eye sight. Not only that: both women were of the generation where no 
technology could replace the bond of human contact. There could be no 
compromise. They had to meet and speak to each other in person. 

September 4, 2006 marked the fifty-fifth anniversary of the death of Juozas 
Luksa. Nijole wished to travel to Lithuania to participate in a series of war 
memorials that would be held that week to commemorate her husband’s death. 
She also planned to travel to the backwaters of Lithuania to the tiny brick farm 
house where Luksa had hidden under Eleonora's floorboards while Soviet 
Interior Forces and Soviet militia informants scoured the countryside searching 
for him. The only problem was that someone had to accompany her, and that 
someone was me. It was my fate, my Lithuanian friends told me. 
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Lithuanians are firm believers in fate—a fate that is woven at birth by the 
goddess Laima and which has mystical properties that cannot be denied. And so, I 
found myself on a plane seated beside my eighty-three year old travel companion 
on a transatlantic journey into the backwaters of the heart. 

No map could lead us to Eleonora. No stranger could get us inside her door. 
Only Rimantas knew the road like the back of his hand. We drove out of the city of 
Vilnius, leaving behind that oasis of post-Soviet post-modernity and descended 
into a maze of unmarked dirt roads. We drove through kilometers of fields that 
now lay fallow. We drove past abandoned villages where almost every resident had 
packed up and left for Ireland or the United Kingdom two years before when 
Lithuania joined the European Union. We drove past cows tethered to wooden 
stakes in the ground. We drove past elderly farmers bringing their goods to sell 
at the market in rough wooden carts hitched to work-worn horses. We were on a 
journey into the backwaters of the heart. 

Eleonora Labanauskiene stood waiting on the front stoop of her yellow 
brick farmhouse. She was wearing her Sunday dress—dark blue with white polka 
dots. A blue silk scarf was knotted loosely across the front. Her neatly combed 
wavy gray hair blew about in the light breeze. Dahlias and black-eyed susans 
spilled over onto the concrete steps under her feet. The flowers provided a burst of 
color against the flat grassy plains that stretched towards a line of pine forests in 
the distance. The sky was blue, but heavy clouds tinged with gray hung low, close 
to the horizon line, threatening rain. 

Nijole perched anxiously on the edge of the front seat of our minivan. She 
did not wait for introductions. Once we’d parked, she opened the front passenger 
door and walked resolutely towards Eleonora. Although Eleonora was eighty- 
eight, when she saw Nijole, she ran towards her with the gait of a young woman. 
The two women fell into a tight embrace. They stood like that for a good fifteen 
minutes. 

Eleonora and Nijole had waited 55 years to meet and it might never have 
happened if not for that chance conversation in the cafe in Kernave. Seeing the 
two women together, I knew that bringing Nijole here was the right thing to do. 

“I saw you speak on the news on Thursday,” Eleonora said finally. “When I 
realized it was you, I got down on my knees. My daughter Vanda came running 
into the room and said, ‘Mama, what’s wrong, get up.’ I told her I’d just seen you 
on television. You spoke beautifully.” 

“They asked me to tell them about my husband,” Nijole said. “What could I 
tell them? Fifty-five years have gone by and it still feels like yesterday when he left 
on his mission. Every day when I awake my first thoughts are about him.” 

“It still feels like yesterday for me too,” Eleonora said. “When I lay down to 
sleep at night, my head is filled with thoughts of the time when Luksa and 
Vanagas hid in the bunker in my house.” 

Eleonora took Nijole by the arm and the two women walked inside the 
house. The rest of us followed. Eleonora’s farmhouse looked the same now as it 
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did in 1950, when Luksa hid there under the floorboards. Eleonora and her 
husband, Vincas Labanauskas, had built this house together in 1939 shortly after 
they eloped. At the age of seventeen the head-strong Eleonora ran across the fields 
in the dead of night to Vincas, a poor farmer who owned only four hectares of 
land. Eleonora’s parents did not approve of the match. They were wealthy farmers 
who had made their money in America. Like many Lithuanian-Americans of their 
generation, they had returned from America to a newly independent Lithuania to 
put down roots. After the Soviets occupied Lithuania, Eleonora’s parents were 
exiled to Siberia because of their wealth. They both died there. 

Eleonora’s daughter Vanda came rushing out of the kitchen. “Please, come, 
sit down at the table,” she said. 

She led us through the tiny front sitting room and into a small dining room. 
The plaster walls were papered with pale green wallpaper and the wooden 
floorboards were covered with linoleum. A tall row of dark wooden wardrobes 
separated the dining room from Eleonora’s tiny bedroom. A picture of Holy Mary 
hung on one of the walls above the table. The single window in the room was 
covered with a curtain knit intricately from white linen. If I ever were abducted 
and blindfolded and released in a room, I’d know once I saw those hand knit white 
lace curtains that I’d ended up in Lithuania. All over the countryside of the former 
Lithuanian-Polish Grand Duchy women knit those same lace curtains. 

“Now you must sit and eat,” Vanda said. 

We all took our places around the table. Nijole sat beside Eleonora. The 
table was covered with a white table cloth. A white table cloth is usually only used 
to cover the table at Christmas Eve or for important guests. We felt honored and 
accepted the family's hospitality. There were so many platters of different varieties 
of meats, salads, breads, compotes, and baked goods that I could barely find a 
place to set down the bottle of cognac I’d brought along with a large box of 
chocolates. 

Vanda picked up a plate of herring in a sauce of onions and peppers and 
offered it to Nijole. Janina, Eleonora’s second eldest daughter, picked up a bowl of 
beet salad and began heaping generous portions into everyone’s plates. 

“We celebrated Christmas Eve and Easter together with Luksa and Vanagas 
right here at this table,” Eleonora said, patting the edge of the table. “Times were 
rough then. It wasn’t like now where you can buy everything in the store. We had 
to raise our own animals and all of our food. It was hard work.” 

“I remember how Luksa and Vanagas used to teach us how to write our 
letters,” Vanda said, passing a steaming platter of pork chops around the table. 
“Vanagas would give each of us sisters a stick of chalk and we’d go outside and 
he’d write the letters across the saw horse and we’d copy them.” 

“Ah, and do you remember,” Janina said, “how Luksa would wrap me in a 
bolt of Mother’s woven fabric and lift me up high on top of the shelf. Then he’d tell 
you to go and find me.” 

“And of course I never could because it would never occur to me to look for 
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you wrapped in a bolt of fabric and up high on the shelf!” Vanda said and laughed. 

“It was only years later,” Janina said, “when we girls were grown women, 
that Mama told us that the man who’d wrapped us in bolts of fabric and who told 
us bedtime stories was the legendary leader of the resistance, Juozas Luksa- 
Daumantas.” 

Eleonora took Nijole’s hand in hers and said, “We’d sit here in this room, 
Luksa and I. We’d face each other and talk from the depths of our souls.” Eleonora 
paused. “And I’ll tell you what he said, ‘Oh Eleonora, how sorry I am that I left my 
young wife, Nijole, behind. But what could I do? It was my mission. I had to carry 
out my mission.” 

Nijole gazed at Eleonora and said, “In one of his letters he wrote to me, 
‘Nijole, you must know that you have competition and that competition is my first 
love and my first wife, and her name is Lithuania.’ That was competition I could 
never overcome. I knew from the beginning that he would go back and fight. It 
was his duty. And I accepted that.” 

“One day I was walking to the store when I saw a column of military trucks 
heading towards our farm,” Eleonora said. “A cold chill went through me, but I 
just kept walking calmly. I went to the store, bought what I needed, and went back 
home. The NKVD surrounded our house and conducted a raid. They had four 
machine guns set up at all four corners of the house. Eighteen of them decided to 
spend the night in our house to keep watch.” 

The memory made Eleonora’s blood pressure rise. Her cheeks grew red and 
she began fanning her face. Vanda put her hands on Eleonora’s shoulders to 
comfort her and offered to take her to bed, but Eleonora declined. Determined to 
tell her story, Eleonora continued: 

“Lucky for us, they were all hiding down in the bunker. Night came. 
Vanagas fell asleep down there in the bunker and he began to snore. He was 
snoring so loud the NKVD officer burst into our bedroom and began poking 
around. My husband understood immediately what was going on, so he started to 
snore in a loud, obnoxious manner. The NKVD officer turned around and walked 
out. The next day they left. That was a close call.” 

This story led Eleonora to another story. 

“We’d be peeling potatoes in the kitchen, Juozas Luksa and I,” Eleonora 
said, “and he’d pick up the edge of the curtain and curse in Russian and say, ‘Are 
those the Russians coming?’ And then he’d laugh when he saw my reaction.” 

In 1953, two years after Luksa walked to his death along the edge of a 
Lithuanian forest in Pazeriai, Vanagas was captured and tortured in the bowels of 
the KGB prisons in Kaunas and in Vilnius. Allegedly the KGB traced a hundred 
dollar bill back to him on the black market. It was Luksa’s hundred dollar bill- 
one of the crisp new American bills the CIA had given to him when they sent him 
on his mission. 

“Vanagas’s misfortune,” Luksa’s brother, Antanas, had said to me in an 
interview, “was that he didn’t have enough time to kill himself his arrest.” 
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Under torture Vanagas revealed that he and Luksa had hidden in a bunker 
in the Labanauskas home. Vincas Labanauskas was arrested March 4,1953, on the 
Feast Day of Saint Casimir. He was tortured, interrogated, and exiled to hard labor 
in Siberia for fifteen years. Eleonora was arrested March 14, 1953. She was 
tortured and interrogated in the KGB prison in Vilnius from March 14, 1953 to 
August 10,1953. 

“They’d put a noose around my neck and yank it,” Eleonora said. She 
squeezed my hand as she said it. 

She was also subjected to the water cell where badly beaten and sleep- 
deprived prisoners were made to stand on a small metal disk submerged in cold 
water. When sleep overcame her, she’d slip and fall into the cold rat-infested 
water. 

One of the most cruel tortures that Eleonora recalls was when the 
interrogator would shove her into a toilet stall the size of a telephone booth and let 
rats loose out of a cage into the stall. The interrogator would lock the door shut, 
leaving Eleonora for hours crammed inside the small space populated by gnawing 
hungry rats. 

Eleonora refused to collaborate. At one point she was beaten so badly on 
her backside that for a week she had to crawl around on her hands and knees. 
Then she got the idea to play-act that she was schizophrenic. As a schizophrenic 
she was of no use as an informant. 

“The entire time they tortured me,” Eleonora said, “all I could think about 
was my family, about protecting my daughters, so they wouldn’t be destroyed.” 

At her trial, Eleonora was offered a lawyer to represent her, for a fee. She 
refused. “I have a tongue, I can speak for myself,” she said. 

Eleonora Labanauskiene was sentenced to five years in Siberia, but in the 
end she was released home to her children because they were minors and there 
was no one who could care for them. When Eleonora returned home she found 
that all of her possessions and all of her furniture, including the bed they all slept 
in, had been confiscated by the local communists. She was told she would have to 
buy back her possessions, piece by piece. Eleonora borrowed money from her 
brother, and alone, with her husband gone, she began rebuilding her life. She was 
constantly harassed by the local communist authorities. None of Eleonora’s 
daughters were allowed to advance their education beyond high school. 

I asked Eleonora if she had to make the choice again, knowing what she 
knew now, would she work for the resistance. Without hesitating, Eleonora 
nodded and said firmly, “Yes.” 

“Times were horrible,” Eleonora said, her face growing dark.“I remember 
the heaps of corpses the Soviet Interior Forces would bring out of the forests after 
a battle. They’d dump them in the market square and make everyone walk past 
and look. If you reacted, they’d take you in for questioning. And the worst was that 
some of our own village men would join the NKVD and turn on us.” 

“I don’t understand it,” Nijole said, shaking her head, “it seems that the 
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schools were good when we were growing up in independent Lithuania. People 
were civil. There was law and order. Where did this barbarism come from?” 

“War,” Eleonora said with a firm nod, “war will do it.” 

“To the Russians, the Forest Brothers were terrorists,” Rimantas added. 

“It all depended on what side you were on,” Nijole said. “To the Russians 
my husband was a terrorist. To us he was a hero.” 

“When I was here last spring,” I said to Eleonora, “you told me that Luksa 
would say you looked like Nijole. So tell me now, does she look like you?” 

Eleonora squeezed Nijole’s hand and beamed. For me, the answer was 
obvious. The two women looked like sisters. Both were around the same height, 
had white wavy hair that had once been a dark blonde, and the same determined 
steel blue eyes. Both also had high cheekbones and angular faces, but those 
features were typical for this tiny country with a population of three million. 

Yet Nijole and Eleonora’s resemblance went beyond the physical; their 
resemblance was something of the spirit. Both possessed the resolve and 
determination it took to stand up to a totalitarian regime and to pay the price— 
Nijole by losing her husband after only a week of marriage—Eleonora by losing 
her husband to fifteen years of hard labor in Siberia and by being tortured for six 
months. Both women had the strength of character to come out of the experience 
just as determined as when they first made the decision to knowingly risk their 
lives for their nation’s independence. 

Juozas Luksa believed we would be independent again,” Eleonora said, “he 
would say, ‘The Russians won’t last long.’” 

“Could we see the bunker?” I asked. 

Eleonora led us outside, through the flower garden, and around to the side 
of the house. 

“It’s all different now,” Vanda said, walking behind us. “After it was all over, 
we turned the bunker back into a root cellar.” 

We opened the door to the bunker. The door was built years later, when 
Vincas Labanauskas returned from prison camp and kept himself busy by working 
on the house. A set of narrow wooden steps lead down to a dark closed space. The 
women had set out rows of canning jars filled with compote and apple juice on the 
shelf that once held Vanagas’s typewriter and the mens’ guns, grenades, and 
ammunition. 

“This is where they had to live, the three of them, Luksa, Vanagas, and his 
wife, Birute,” Eleonora said. “They spent many long hours down here. It would be 
humid and then it would be cold, but that was how they lived." 

Nijole stood beside Eleonora and took her hand in hers. They peered down 
at the dark, dank hole in the ground where Nijole’s husband had lain in hiding for 
many long hours while Soviet Interior Forces scoured the countryside looking for 
him. 

“You had heartache,” Eleonora said to Nijole, “but we lived through hell.” 
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Nijole and Eleonora sharing Juozas Luksa's memoir together. 
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Nijole Brazenaite and Juozas Luksa on their wedding day. 
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Chapter Six 

Playing Chess with the Enemy 


I was getting out of the shower and my daughter was getting dressed in her school 
uniform when my phone rang. I glanced down at my watch. It was 9 am. I didn’t 
recognize the number. I picked up. The call turned out to be from Jonas Ohman, a 
researcher from Sweden who was collecting interviews with partisans, liaisons, 
and exiles. He wanted to know if I’d like to participate in an interview with a 
stribas, an informer, a man who had actively worked for the NKVD hunting down 
people in the postwar resistance. “His code name is Pranas,” Jonas said, “and he 
says he knows where the body of Juozas Luksa is hidden.” 

“What? I thought no one knew what had happened to the body of Luksa 
after he was killed.” 

“He participated in the operation to take Luksa alive,” Jonas continued. 
“He witnessed him get killed and was present when they took his body away. 
Apparently, the body was dumped in a gypsy camp and a campfire was built over 
it. Pranas has brought us to the location. We are going to excavate and look for the 
remains. I'd like you to call Nijole and break the news to her.” 

The whereabouts of Luksa’s remains was one of those unsolved mysteries 
that still troubled people. It was especially painful for Nijole, not being able to 
have a final resting place for her husband. This was a particularly sensitive issue 
for Lithuanians, who hold deep taboos regarding how their dead are buried. It is 
important for the family to have a grave to tend. There could be no closure in a 
family if a person's remains were not properly buried. My grandparents had 
requested that their remains be buried in Lithuania. My mother and I had 
returned their ashes to Lithuania for burial in 2006. I tended their grave. The 
Soviets had made sure that the remains of the great leaders of the resistance never 
could be found. They did this so that their memory could not be preserved and 
immortalised. 

“Would you like to come along to speak with Pranas?” Jonas asked, then 
added, “and can you drive?” 

Jonas explained that although many of the Smogikai were former partisans 
who turned under torture, Pranas was not. As a young man he had made the 
decision not to join the partisans, but to act against them by joining the NKVD as 
a stribas, a local collaborator. 

I hesitated. Did I really want to meet a killer face to face? Jonas continued 
that it was important for me to speak not only with the victims of Soviet 
totalitarianism, but with the collaborators as well. The collaborators, he said, in a 
certain sense were also victims. In a totalitarian regime everyone is a victim, 
even those who believe they have somehow come out ahead. 

I agreed to go. Jonas did have a point. I needed to hear the other side of the 
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story in order for my research to be complete. 

I dropped my daughter off at school and met Jonas and his film crew 
and set off for Pranas’s home in western Lithuania. The drive was long 
and monotonous; the landscape flat and scrubby. 

“The Lithuanian emigre community was obsessed with Lithuania during 
the Cold War period,” Jonas said. “Lithuania was dead, but the emigres could not 
stop digging it up.” 

Literally, I thought. Lithuanians are always digging up the dead. How many 
Lithuanians during the years of the resistance would dig up their dead 
brothers and sisters by the light of the moon and rebury them? 

Jonas explained that the Swedes do not have this culture of digging up the 
remains of the dead and tending to graves. He found it fascinating that preserving 
people’s remains was so important to Lithuanians. Jonas and a few other 
historians were preparing to excavate the area where Pranas believed that Juozas 
Luksa's remains were buried. 

We arrived in the Taurage district and Jonas directed me to drive to a 
neighborhood of summer cottages. This was where Pranas lived with his wife in a 
dilapidated three-room shack without indoor plumbing. My immediate thought 
when I stepped out of the car and saw Pranas’s living conditions was: Was this his 
reward for collaborating and selling out his own people? For committing murder? 
He had been a Soviet hit man—wasn’t the retirement package a little more 
generous than this? 

But then my next thought was: Why isn’t Pranas in jail for his crimes? But I 
already knew the answer to that question. Amnesty. In independent Lithuania if 
former collaborators came forward and confessed, they were given amnesty. This 
was the case with Pranas. But was he really sorry? 

On camera, in a film Jonas Ohman directed about collaborators, Pranas 
talked about how a family friend advised him not to join the partisans when he 
was a young man; about how he felt he was bringing law and order to Lithuania by 
working for the Soviets. He also talked about how much he admired Juozas Luksa, 
whom he called a true patriot of Lithuania. 

Frankly, under the circumstances what else could he say? A filmmaker 
from Sweden shoves a camera in your face and what else are you going to 
say? Yes, I collaborated because it was easier at the time? Pranas did come 
out and admit that all he wanted at the time was to survive. And who could 
blame him? How many of us today would act as heroes if we had to make the 
same choices? 

When discussing these questions with a group of my eleventh grade 
students at the American International School, one boy had said: “If I had been 
young during the time of the occupation and resistance, I would have done 
everything in my power to join up with the NKVD.” 

My son Aurimas then asked: “Would you still join even if you had to turn 
in your own friends and classmates?” 
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“Yes, of course,” the boy had answered. 

I pointed out to that because he was from a family of means and studied at 
a private school, he very likely would have been on the deportation lists to Siberia. 

“It doesn’t matter,” he retorted, “even on the train to Siberia I would have 
made it known to the NKVD that I was willing to work with them if that would 
save me.” 

A few years later, Nijole would meet Pranas face to face. Pranas would show 
Nijole a photograph of the man who had shot and killed her husband. Pranas 
would describe in detail to Nijole the operation to take Luksa alive that resulted in 
his death. He would tell her about how his remains were treated afterward. He 
would tell her that they buried him in a shallow hole in the dirt and built a 
campfire on top. He would tell her how night after night he and the other 
collaborators would sit around that fire and warm their hands over it. Nijole 
would be very brave. She would listen to all of it without flinching and without 
judging. 

We pulled into the yard. An old man with intense blue eyes and a hard look 
about him came out into the yard to greet us. Pranas greeted Jonas and the 
cameramen, then turned to me and looked me in the eyes as though he 
were assessing me. A chill ran down my spine. Was this a habit left over 
from his days working with the NKVD? 

Pranas was trying to redeem himself now by revealing the location of 
Luksa’s body. Jonas had told me on our drive there that Pranas had even spoken 
to Nijole on the phone and had offered his condolences. The same man who had 
participated in the killing of Juozas Luksa was now offering condolences more 
than half a century later. Later, when I called Nijole and spoke to her about the dig 
and about her conversation with Pranas, Nijole said Pranas had sounded sincere, 
and that he seemed like a good man. 

A few years later, Nijole would meet Pranas face to face. Pranas would show 
Nijole a photograph of the man who had shot and killed her husband. Pranas 
would describe in detail to Nijole the operation to take Luksa alive that resulted in 
his death. He would tell her about how his remains were treated afterward. He 
would tell her that they buried him in a shallow hole in the dirt and built a 
campfire on top. He would tell her how night after night he and the other 
collaborators would sit around that fire and warm their hands over it. Nijole 
would be very brave. She would listen to all of it without flinching and without 
judging. 

We pulled into the yard. An old man with intense blue eyes and a hard look 
about him came out into the yard to greet us. Pranas greeted Jonas and the 
cameramen, then turned to me and looked me in the eyes as though he 
were assessing me. A chill ran down my spine. Was this a habit left over 
from his days working with the NKVD? 

“Who are you?” Pranas asked finally. 

“I’m a writer,” I said. 
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Pranas sized me up, and then invited us inside. 

His wife was waiting for us. Half her teeth were missing and she was 
dressed in ragged old clothing. She shuffled around behind Pranas, saying very 
little. She had put out a spread for us: hams, black bread slathered with butter, 
coffee. Pranas brought out a bottle of vodka. 

The room was cramped, damp, and dark. The Lithuanian coat of arms 
hung on the wall, and not Soviet communist symbols. The house consisted of a 
living room and a rudimentary old-fashioned kitchen with an old masonry 
stove. A calendar on the wall marked the date: April 23. Underneath the 
date were the words: International day for authors’ rights. Well, at least 
that was a comfort. 

Pranas poured us shots of vodka, although it was not yet noon. I didn’t 
drink, but the others emptied their glasses. Jonas knew that if you wanted to study 
these guys, you had to drink with them. I knew that many ex-informers and 
collaborators had drinking problems. 

Pranas pulled out some photographs and passed them around. 

“Your son?” Jonas asked. 

“Yes, that’s him,” Pranas said. 

He turned towards me to tell his story. 

“I hadn’t seen my son and daughter for 30 years. I met my grandchildren for the 
first time just a few weeks ago. They saw Jonas's film on television and they 
started looking for me.” 

Pranas explained that his first wife had told his children that he was dead 
after he was imprisoned in Siberia. 

“You were imprisoned in Siberia?” I asked, shocked. I thought the whole 
idea behind collaborating with the Soviet authorities was to avoid the 
common fate of deportation to Siberia. 

Pranas explained that he had been involved in an operation that got messy 
and led to the killing of a teenage boy. He got drunk and blabbed about it where he 
shouldn’t have and the NKVD had him imprisoned in Siberia. He spent ten 
years in hard labor. His children were small when he left. He lost contact with his 
family and only now, thirty years later, they were reunited, but only after they’d 
seen the interview with Pranas on television. The family contacted the 
Center for Genocide and Resistance and a historian there named Rytas 
Narvydas reunited the family. 

Before his own imprisonment, Pranas was given the job of guarding 
Klemensas Sirvys, one of the men from Luksa’s team who was captured soon after 
the CIA-sponsored air drop that brought them into Lithuania. Pranas told us that 
he and Sirvys would pass the time by playing chess together in his prison cell. 

I found this perplexing, but it was not the first time I'd heard of such an 
instance. Those who collaborated and those who joined the resistance often came 
from the same villages, sometimes even the same families; they'd gone to school 
together, worked the land together. Those bonds were stronger than politics. 
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“Luksa was a patriot,” Pranas said, downing another shot of vodka. “I 
admire him.” 

I know it is easy for him to say now, in the safety and security of an 
independent and democratic Lithuania, but somehow his words struck me 
as sincere. I didn't sense that Pranas merely switched sides because it was 
convenient now to do so. I think he'd done some thinking during those ten years 
in hard labor. 

Pranas continued: “Sirvys said to me, ‘The Americans deceived us and 
betrayed us. They promised us everything, and then they dropped us here and 
abandoned us.’ You see, Sirvys did not have much faith that Luksa would be able 
to accomplish anything.” 

Pranas's words insinuated that Nijole and Juozas Luksa’s sacrifice had been 
for nothing. In the end, the one survivor from the team spent his days, broken by 
torture and interrogation, playing chess in prison with his guard, the two 
of them together discussing the failure of the American's CIA mission. 

Pranas described how Luksa’s body was wrapped in a tarpaulin and buried 
in a shallow grave near a gypsy camp. They built a fire on top of the grave, so no 
one could get to it. Pranas said he knew exactly where the spot was and was sure 
they’d find it. Pranas told us he had a friend who knew an old method of finding 
bones underground. 

“He takes a special stone and some bronze and he ties it to a silk string. 
Then he walks around the area with the stone and the bronze hanging low over the 
ground. When the stone and the bronze twirl around in a circle, then you know 
you’ve found the bones. I know a place where a German prisoner was shot and 
buried. I will test the method out there before we dig for Luksa’s bones.” 

I began to understand the criticism Jonas's film had received. It was 
difficult to show a group of broken-down old men who had failed morally, but 
who were now repentant, and who now considered themselves patriots of the 
same country they had betrayed in their youth, not as evil enemies of the 
nation. Whether you liked it or not, they elicited compassion. And this is what 
had angered so many Lithuanians: Why were they so smug? Why don’t they 
just shut up? Why were they allowed to live at all? 

Pranas was one of the men in a group photograph of Luksa that I had 
borrowed from the Museum of Genocide and Resistance to put into Forest 
Bi'others. The NKVD had gotten their hands on a photograph of Luksa’s team of 
paratroopers. It was a photograph that was taken shortly after Luksa landed in 
Lithuania in 1950. Although it was dangerous, it was a habit among the partisans 
to have their photographs taken, so that their families would have a keepsake once 
they were gone. 

The photograph was intercepted when a liaison carrying the photograph 
was apprehended. The NKVD doctored the photograph by cutting out the faces of 
two partisans and replacing them with those of well-known Soviet agents. One of 
those agents was Pranas. The doctored photograph was circulated among partisan 
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sympathizers and supporters to confuse them as to Luksa’s loyalties, and to 
discredit him. 

“My superiors put a hat on my head and took my photograph,” Pranas 
explained. “Why, I did not know. I only found out much later when I saw the 
photograph what they had done.” 

I began to feel sorry for Pranas. It was a strange sort of compassion. All 
these people were victims of their times, whichever side they chose. When the 
United States attacked Iraq and started the second Iraq War, I was against the 
war. Yet, despite my attempts to demonstrate and protest, I felt powerless and 
voiceless. I felt as though my country was doing something terrible and all I did 
was pay my taxes. In this way, I was indirectly supporting a war I opposed. I had 
thought to myself then, perhaps this is how the average citizen in Nazi Germany 
might have felt? They may have known about the concentration camps, but could 
not do anything to stop it, so they quietly continued their lives, voicing their 
protest in private circles. I knew about Guantanamo, but my life went on. Here in 
Lithuania, half a century after World War II has ended, the war still was not over 
in people’s hearts. 



Juozas Luksa (center) with his team of paratroopers shortly after landing in Lithuania in 1950. 
This photograph was doctored. The face of Benediktas Trumpys (left) was replaced with Pranas's 
face. 
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legendinio partizano 

JUOZO LUK§OS-DAUMANTO 
zuties vieta 


Sign post showing the location of the memorial erected on the site where Juozas Luksa 

was killed in an ambush. 
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Chapter Seven 

Digging for the Remains of Juozas Luksa 

I arrived at the site of the excavation where a group of volunteers were digging for 
the bones of Juozas Luksa. They were digging in a marked territory isolated based 
on Pranas’s sixty-year-old memory of the area where Luksa’s body was located. 
Volunteers were was told to dig for signs of charcoal. Whenever someone found 
charcoal, they called the archeologist over for inspection. 

Among the volunteers there were high school students from the Juozas 
Luksa Gymnasium in Garliava, members of the Luksa family, local historians, 
members of the Kaunas chapter of the Union for Prisoners of Conscience. They 
were all digging with enthusiasm. Even Nijole was digging. She had flown over 
from America for this. I could not imagine how I would have the emotional 
strength to dig for the bones of my own husband. But Nijole did. 

Then one of the organizers called everyone together. He explained to the 
group: “First we dug up the remains of one campfire and nothing, then we dug up 
another and another. Campfires are popping up all over the territory.” We were 
told to take a break to allow the archeologist to take some samples and do some 
tests. 

“I knew it seemed too good to be true,” Nijole said when I caught up to her. 

She was leaning onto her shovel, spent from the effort of digging all day 
long. A jeep swerved into the road where they had been working. The driver poked 
his head out of the window. I was closest to the road, so I walked over to talk to 
him. 

“What makes you so sure?” I asked. 

“I’ve been associated with the riding club that owns this land for 20 years,” 
he said. “Every year we cut down the shrubs to make room for jumps. We burn the 
shrubs in campfires all over our territory. Twenty years ago we had a back-hoe 
tear up this entire area to build a track. Anything you’re looking for we would have 
dug up 20 years ago.” 

There was truth in the man’s words. Twenty years ago, during the Soviet 
occupation, if a back-hoe had unearthed human remains, it would have been wiser 
to keep it quiet rather than stirring up trouble. 

Nonetheless, everyone kept on digging. 

After a few days the archeologist’s tests proved inconclusive and the dig was 
called off. Juozas Luksa’s remains were still not found. As long as he was missing, 
his widow and his family could not rest. People had done what they could, but it 
was not enough. Juozas Luksa was still missing. 
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Chapter Eight 
The Will to Live 

Paulina Zingeriene is regal and dainty at the same time. At the age of 88, she is as 
comely as a young girl. For our interview she is dressed in a pressed white blouse 
and a tailored skirt. A pearl necklace peeks out from just beneath her collar. Her 
hair is dyed a stylish auburn and falls straight to just above her collar. Her make¬ 
up is understated, just a touch of lipstick and something around the eyes. She 
possesses a fragile aura, an ephemeral quality. As we speak, Paulina keeps her 
hands folded in her lap and her eyes fixed steadily on mine. No matter how 
difficult the talk gets, her voice remains soft, measured, and always polite, both to 
me and to the memory of those who were lost, as well as to her tormentors. There 
is a marked respect for humanity in the telling of her story and in the timbre of her 
voice. At times must Paulina pause until her tears have passed. 

“I am Paulina Zingeriene. I was born in Kaunas on March 29, 1922. I 
studied in a Lithuanian Gymnasium in the Lithuanian language from the first 
class until I finished high school. We spoke Yiddish at home and Lithuanian at 
school. I had both Lithuanian girlfriends and Jewish girlfriends. I did not feel any 
difference between them. Everyone I came in contact with, my teachers, my peers, 
the people in my neighborhood, treated me the same as anyone else. I did not 
experience anti-semitism personally before the war. I led a happy life. 

“In the Lithuanian Gymnasium there were three of us Jewish girls. When we 
had Religion class the priest would say, very respectfully, whoever choses may 
leave the class. Well, that was a free class for me and my two girlfriends. But no 
one said anything to us about it. Then, three days a week the Rabbi would come 
after lessons and he would teach us separately. 

“Our family had lived in Lithuania for many generations. My mother was 
born in Sakiai. My grandfather was born in Kraziai, in the Zemaitija region, as was 
his father. My father was a clockmaker. He had his own workshop. My mother 
didn’t work. Our lifestyle was middle class. We weren’t rich, but we were 
comfortable. We had enough of everything. I completed my high school studies 
just as World War II began. School ended for me on a Saturday and the following 
day, on a Sunday, the war began. We were standing in the yard discussing where 
we would hold our graduation ceremony when Russian planes flew overhead. 

“Later, the German planes came. Our family prepared to run to the Soviet 
Union. We headed for the train station, but when we arrived we learned that the 
last train to Russia had already departed. We began walking on foot to Jonava. We 
hadn’t quite reached Jonava when we ran into a village woman. She said to us, 
‘Don’t go to Jonava. The Germans are there already. Go back.’ We listened to her 
advice and we returned to Kaunas. That woman saved our lives. 

“When we’d left home, we’d locked the door. We told the neighbor if we 
didn’t return in a week, she could take everything we owned. We left her the key. 
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We returned a week later and everything was there in our house as we’d left 
it. It took us a week of walking to reach Jonava and then to go back. On the way 
back we ran into the Lithuanian rioters, the ones who wore the white armbands, 
the Baltaraisciai. They came out of nowhere. They weren’t communists; they 
weren’t Nazis. Nobody knew who they were and who organized them. They were 
low-class people. At the same time there were many good people who wanted to 
help the Jews and who came to our aid. 

“The Baltaraisciai were arresting Jews. They arrested my uncle and 
cousins. They took them to the Ninth Fort. There they shot all the men. My uncle 
died at that time. They sent the women to the Seventh Fort. From there we were 
allowed to return home. 

“There was an order that all Jews had to report to the ghetto in Vilijampole 

by August 15th. My aunt was a teacher in Vilijampole. She lived on Panieriij Street. 
She invited us to come live with her. We moved in with her. The first night we 

were there, on August 15^, they closed the ghetto gates. The Germans said to us, 
‘We need 500 men. They must be intellectuals. They will be given work. My other 
uncle volunteered. My father wanted to volunteer, but my mother said, ‘No, Jacob, 
I won’t allow it.’ The 500 were taken away in trucks. They never returned. They 
were all executed. You see, they needed to kill the intellectuals first. 

“There was a wooden bridge that led across the street. They ordered us all 
out into the street. They sent a group into the Ninth Fort and the others remained 

in the ghetto. We were lucky. They left us women in the ghetto. On October 28^ 
there was another massive killing. They herded us into Democrat Square and a 
German stood in the middle and separated us to the left and to the right. The 
people who had children were sent to the left and then were taken to the Ninth 
Fort. Those who could still work were sent to the right. These were the ones who 
remained alive. Fewer people were left in the ghetto at that point. My grandfather 
had been brought from Kraziai to the ghetto. When they chased us out into the 
square and began dividing us to the right and left, my grandfather said, ‘I won’t go 
anywhere. I want to die in my bed.’ My father urged him on, ‘Let’s go, they’ll shoot 
you.’ He still wouldn’t go. The German said, 'Ordnung ist ordnung’, ‘order is 
order’ and they ordered two young Jewish men to take him and toss him into the 
square. He ended up on the side of life, together with us in the ghetto. One day in 
the ghetto we noticed that he was lying in bed and not breathing. He’d taken some 
medicine and died the way he wanted to, peacefully in his bed. 

“We went over the wooden bridge to the larger ghetto. We didn’t stay there 
for long. A few days later, they divided us again. The ghetto shrunk from 10,000 to 
9,000, but who knows the numbers. In the ghetto we had to work. We’d go out in 
the morning to work at the airport. We dug ditches. We’d receive food once a day. 
In the ghetto it was better. There was a community. Every family got a little to eat. 

They’d take us to the airport to work summer and winter. We would have to 
stand all day long. The German guards would make fires to warm themselves. 
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If you came close to their campfires to get warm, they’d shout, “Los, los” or ‘away, 
away’. 

In the winter it was cold from morning until night. We had small food 
rations. Still, it was better to be in the ghetto. I 

remember living squeezed together with my entire family into a small room that 
was only eight square meters. 

“One day we saw a train bring in the Jews who were being taken to the 
Ninth Fort. They were well dressed with portfolio cases and suitcases. They had 
been brought from Austria. These Austrian Jews politely asked us, ‘Is the Kaunas 
ghetto far away?’ So we knew then that they had been lied to. They thought they’d 
be brought to the ghetto, but they were brought to the Ninth Fort and they were 
shot. 

“I remember the day they killed the children in the ghetto. All of us adults 
were out working forced labor. While we were working, the Germans came and 
collected all the children. They took the children away and they shot them all. 
When the families came home and found that their children were gone, they 
began to scream in horror. I have a terrible image in my head of a man slamming 
his head against the wall because he’d lost his children. 

“In the ghetto, when they rounded up the children to be shot a second time, 
there was a German woman who held her little girl close to her and refused to let 
her go. She was the wife of a Jew. When it was time, she allowed herself to be shot 
along with her child. We saw how much she loved that child. She would not let her 
child go to her death alone. When they took the children away, my Aunt 
Liuba managed to hide her child. When they brought children to the gas 
chambers in Stutthof, she went along with her child to die. 

“We lived in the ghetto until 1944. We worked everywhere: first at the 
airport, then later in Sanciai. Then they put us in a concentration camp in Sanciai. 
When we were in the concentration camp in Sanciai the Lithuanian villagers 
would sometimes secretly bring us a pot of soup to share. 

“One German took me to work in the guard house. He said, ‘You will heat 
the stove and boil the water.’ It was winter. My coat always hung by the door. I’d 
have to bring water from outside, from a well about 300 meters away. I’d 
run outside and leave my coat hanging on the wall. 

One time I went out to get water and when I returned I found that my coat 
was missing. A Lithuanian girl named Jane worked at the concentration camp as a 
bookkeeper. She had to write down who came to work and who didn’t. She would 
come to my guard booth to chat with me. One time she came to visit with me and I 
told her, ‘They stole my coat.’ ‘Wait a minute,’ she said, ‘we’ll get to the bottom of 
this.’ 

“Later that day, she was out driving with one of the Germans in his car. She 
saw a girl walking down the street wearing my coat. She recognized that it had to 
be my coat. No one else in Kaunas had a coat like mine. She said to the German 
girl, “Halt, halt.” Stop. Stop. She asked the girl, ‘Where did you get that nice 
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coat. I’d like one too.’ The girl said, ‘My uncle gave it to me as a gift.’ ‘What’s your 
uncle’s last name?’ she asked. The girl, not suspecting a thing, told her the man’s 
name. The next day she looked over the list and she found the name there. I still 
remember that name: Koch. Jane waited for Koch to arrive. She told me that when 
the officer arrives, I must tell him that this Koch stole my coat. I said to Jane, ‘I’m 
scared. They’ll shoot me.’ Jane kept pestering me to tell him. Finally, when the 
officer arrived, I went to him and very shyly said: “Ein Man hat mein Mantel 
gestolen.” ‘A man stole my coat.’ 

“Wer hat dein Mantel gestolen?” ‘Who stole your coat?’ the officer 
demanded, insisting I tell him the man’s name immediately. 

“I told him the name. ‘Hund! Schwein!” ‘Dog! Pig!’ the officer shouted. 

“He stormed out, went and found the man, and told him, ‘If I don’t see that 
coat returned to its hook tomorrow, I will shoot you. 

“The next day my coat was back on its hook.” Paulina paused in her 
narration to enjoy a good laugh. “That’s order among the Germans. You can shoot 
a Jew, but you can’t steal from a Jew. 

“Soon after that incident they took our entire family to the concentration 
camp in Stutthoff. They separated the men from the women. When they separated 
my father and brother from me and my mother, my father said, ‘If any one of us 
survives, then our meeting place is in Kaunas.’ They took my father and brother to 
Dachau. My mother and I were in Stutthoff for only three weeks because they soon 
sent us to work. 

“One night in Stutthoff this Polish woman who spoke German came into 
our barracks. We were sleeping on our planks. She poured water all over the floor 
and began to shout, ‘Whoever spilled that water, go now and he in it.’ She made us 
all get up off our planks and spend the night lying on the wet cement floor. She did 
it to humiliate us. 

“We’d be waiting on line for soup and a soldier would hit us with a baton 
and demand we get back in line. They would do things just to humiliate you. They 
wanted to make you feel as though you were not a human being, but just a 
number. 

“After three weeks they sent us out in winter to dig anti-tank trenches. They 
had taken away all our clothing when we got to Stutthoff. When we arrived, we 
saw a huge pile of shoes. We knew then that all those people had been killed. They 
gave us prisoner’s clothing. My number was 4400289. They sent us out in the cold 
to work. We had to wear wooden clogs. When we walked, snow stuck to the clogs. 
We’d get nothing to eat. We’d sleep in tents and then we’d have to work again. The 
worst thing was the work outdoors, all the time, without food, walking with clogs 
in the snow. 

“When the Germans saw they were losing the war, they herded us out and 
made us walk God only knows where. That was called the Tod Marsch, the Death 
March. They made us walk every day without eating. We’d fall and they’d make us 
stand up and keep marching. 
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They made us walk from morning until night. We didn’t have proper 
clothing, just whatever they tossed at us in Stutthof. We had to walk in the 
wooden clogs without socks. We had no idea where we were going. One day a girl 
fell down and couldn’t go on. The German soldiers shot her. A lot of people 
couldn’t walk, and so they would shoot them. When we reached the Visla River, 
they made us cross the river. 

“Walking the Tod Marsch, my cousin said to me, ‘Paulina, I can’t go on.’ 
Her name was also Paulina. She was the same age as me. She was a very pretty 
girl. Together we went through hell, the ghetto, Stutthoff. Now we were walking 
the Tod Marsch together. At night we lay down in tents or in jails. That night they 
had us stay in a jail. It was empty except for a few people. These two sisters, the 
Raimenaites, both blond with curly hair, found their mother in that jail. We lay 
down and my cousin said, ‘I can’t go on. Really I can’t.’ The entire time we walked, 
she would say to me, ‘I can’t go on.’ I would say, ‘You must go on. They will shoot 
you. We are still alive. Soon those Germans might be under the ground.’ I would 
tell her, ‘We’ll escape, we’ll hide,’ but she’d say, ‘No.’ 

“Lying in the jail that night, she said, ‘Look at my feet.’ She took off her 
clogs and I saw that she had huge blisters on the bottoms of her feet. She said, ‘I 
can’t walk.’ 

“Every morning before we began the Tod Marsch, they’d line us up in the 
square and they’d count us. They’d say to us, ‘Whoever can’t go on will stay here.’ I 
knew what the Germans did with those who could not go on. They shot them. 

“That morning those Raimenaite girls said they’d stay behind with their 
mother. Then my cousin said she’d stay with them too. 

“We had one tin bowl that we shared between the two of us. Every once in a 
while they’d pour soup into the bowl and we’d share it. The soup was so thin, that 
when they gave us soup with grain, I’d joke, ‘I need a fishing rod to catch that one 
piece of grain.’ 

“I said to my cousin, ‘If you won’t go on, I won’t give you the bowl.” 

“'I don't need it,' my cousin said.” Paulina paused. She began to cry. After a 
few moments she was able to continue. 

“I felt so sorry for her that I gave her the bowl. We went on and they shot 

her. 

“Later I searched for her through the Red Cross. But she was dead. They 
also killed those two sisters who stayed to take care of their mother. I know from 
working in the hospital that it all has to do with the will to live. If a patient has the 
will to live they will overcome their illness; if they don’t have the will to live, they 
will die. My cousin lost her will to live. If a patient believes, his immunity will be 
stronger. 

“Everything happens in the brain, not in the heart. It takes intelligence and 
the power of the mind. You must believe.” 

Paulina paused a moment to center herself. She took a deep breath and she 
continued her story. 
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“We continued on three or four more days. We reached a town called 
Hinauf. There was a large barn there. The Germans locked us up in the barn. 
Every day people died lying on the ground in that barn. A woman lying next to me 
died. Her decomposing corpse lay beside me for three days and nobody took her 
away. I was too weak to stand or move. I could not walk anymore. The barn was a 
horror. Women died all around me. There were no toilets. Everyone defecated 
underneath themselves where they lay. Excuse me please, for telling you this, but 
we all had dysentery. Of all the concentration camps and everything I went 
through, this barn was the worst hell. 

“There was a woman who was strong enough to walk. One day she ran 
inside the barn and in a wild voice shouted, Women, I saw a Russian tank.’ I said 
to my sister-in-law, ‘She’s gone mad.’ Another stronger person got up and went to 
the village to look. Later, we saw a few Russian tank drivers. They came into our 
barn and said in Russian, ‘Get up. The sanitary units are here.’ My sister-in-law 
crawled over to me and said, ‘Paulina, Paulina are you alive?’ ‘Yes,’ I whispered. 
‘Hold on, we’re taking you to the hospital,’ she said. 

“My sister-in-law brought me marinated chicken. I could not eat it. I said, 
‘Bring me some snow instead.’” 

“There were 500 of us in that barn, but very few of us survived. We were in 
the barn for three weeks starving under those conditions. The Germans no longer 
had anywhere to hide themselves. They just left us to die. 

“The Russians took me to the hospital. I had frost bite on my toe. I had 
gangrene. The woman next to me had frost bite up and down her legs. It’s very 
painful you know. They amputated her legs. They wanted to amputate my toe. I 
understood Polish. A young Polish doctor came and said, ‘You are young, we’ll try 
to save that toe.’ He did, but even now it still hurts. We wanted to leave there, but 
we couldn’t. 

The war was still going on. We were in Poland. The Russians took half of us 
to work. It was horrible. They made us herd the cows from Germany to Russia on 
foot. A Russian guard kept watch over us. We were freezing. I was afraid of the 
cows. A Russian soldier said, ‘Go closer to the cows.’ I told him I was afraid of the 
cows. He said, ‘How will you live if you are afraid of the cows? You made it this far, 
you must keep on living.’ 

“When the Russians freed us, we took the route through Gardinas back to 
Lithuania. Along the way, a Russian asked me, ‘How did you stay alive?’ He 
thought I was a spy. I said, ‘I don’t know. I just did.’ Later in Lodz, a Russian 

asked, ‘Where are you traveling to?’ People at the time were going to 
Palestine. I said, ‘We are going to Kaunas.’ He said, ‘Where are you going? You’re 
going behind the Iron Curtain? Don’t go. You’re crazy.’ I said, ‘No, we made 
an agreement with our father that if we survived we’d meet in Kaunas.’ He said, 
‘No, don’t go. Send a note to Kaunas, but go to the West. You can still get through 
the wall.’ ‘No, we promised we’d all meet in Kaunas and that’s where we must go.’ 
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“We sometimes later regretted that we hadn’t listened to that Russian 
soldier and that we’d returned to Kaunas. We could have been in the West. We 
could have seen the world. But we went to Kaunas. I found my brother in Kaunas. 
The only two to survive from my family were me and my brother. 

“My father managed to survive Dachau. He returned to Kaunas, but he died 
two weeks later, before I got there. His heart was weak. He had dysentery. My 
mother had remained in Stutthoff. I found out by asking around that when the 
Germans saw they’d lost the war they took her group and put them in a barge and 
pulled them out into the Baltic Sea with a German boat. American planes from 
above saw those German boats tugging barges. They bombed the barges. She was 
killed. There were also Russian prisoners on board the barges. Only two women 
survived. They swam to shore to tell the story. 

“After the war, in Kaunas only 30 Jews were left. There had been 300,000 
Jews in Kaunas before the war. They are all gone. The people who were left soon 
left for Israel. 

“We came back to Kaunas, but other people were living in our house. We 
had nowhere to go. We were considering whether we ought to go to the bus 
station to sleep. We went to the synagogue instead. We found a note there listing 
the names of Jews who had survived. I found the name of a girlfriend who’d 
survived by fleeing to Russia. I went to her home and I found her. She was there 
with her brother. Later, I married her brother. He was three years older than me. 

That seemed like a lot then. He’d been in the 16^ division and had worked in the 
military commissary. When he asked me to marry him, I told him I’d think about 
it. I went to my aunt and said, ‘Auntie, Zingeris has proposed to me. What should I 
do?’ My aunt said, ‘Listen to what your heart tells you. Follow your heart.’ I said, 
‘But Auntie, my heart tells me nothing.’ I was completely numb. I couldn’t feel. All 
I could do was worry about the day to day, about survival. I was like a person after 
a contusion. But, I thought about how he was from a good family and I decided to 
take the risk. 

“I married and my husband and I went to live in a room in a Lithuanian 
home. I got pregnant. The people were good to us. The man, Kazys, never let me 
lift anything or carry the scrap bucket outside. 

“In 1947 my son Emmanuel was born. We went to Kaunas then. My 
husband went to work as a teacher, later he became director of the school. I stayed 
in Kaunas and raised my son for two years. Then, my second son, Markas, was 
born. 

“We spoke Lithuanian at home. Growing up I spoke Yiddish at home, but 
my husband didn’t know Yiddish. He had gone to a German school and spoke 
German. So, our common language was Lithuanian and that was what we 
spoke at home. 

“I’m not religious. I don’t pray. I never prayed during those war years. I'm a 
realist. I do believe in fate though. I knew that fate could save me. But fate is 
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powerless unless you support it with positive thoughts. I would think that as long 
as I’m still walking, Hitler might end up under the ground. I was an optimist. My 
cousin let down her hands. She could not go on and that was the end of her. 

“After my boys were a little older, I started thinking about my studies. 
During the War I’d seen so many children die. I wanted to do something that 
would help children live. I decided that I would study to become a midwife. Those 
studies took only three years. After I graduated, I began working in Labor and 
Delivery Hospital Number l. I worked there for 47 years, until 1976. I was happy 
with my occupation. I found it fulfilling and life sustaining. For me, bringing 
babies into the world and caring for infants brought back the balance that had 
been destroyed by the war. 

“We lost so many people during the war. There were so few of us left after 
the war was over. You could really feel the lack of people. After the war, people 
had nothing, not even a cup to drink from. Those who were left had to rebuild 
everything from scratch, from nothing. And their health was ruined, but they had 
no choice. 

“My sons say to me, ‘Mother, no matter what you talk about, you talk about 
the Holocaust.’ I am still very scared. Fear has stayed with me. I’m a very big 
coward. The moment I hear a sound, I jump. I can’t stand it. I’m always worrying 
about everything. I live in fear all the time. I go to bed at night and I close my eyes 
and I see it all over again before me.” 

Paulina paused and rested a moment. Then she leaned over and picked up 
a box of nicely wrapped German chocolates and offered them to me. “Have a 
chocolate, please,” she said. “These chocolates were given to me by a group of 
young Germans who contacted us and asked if they could stay with us a few days 
and talk to me. Now young Germans come to us from Germany and speak openly. 
They apologize. They feel very sad over the Holocaust. I say to them, ‘You’re not 
guilty.’ They say, ‘We’re still guilty.’” 

I take a German chocolate to be polite. I am stunned by the generosity of 
Paulina's spirit. I am not so sure that I would have been able to forgive as she had. 

“There were Lithuanians who killed Jews, but I never knew those types 
personally. Many Jews I know were rescued by Lithuanians and raised by them. In 
every nation there are all sorts, both good and bad. There is no such nation where 
everyone is an angel. That does not happen on this earth. The only difference is 
that sometimes there are more good people than bad people. 

“Our sons are very patriotic Lithuanians. Both did a lot of work towards 
Lithuanian independence. My husband was sick with cancer in 1988 when the 
independence movement began. I was in the hospital with him. My husband said, 

‘I worry so much for Emmanuel. I don’t want him to have trouble. The 
Russians are here and they’ll always be here.’ Those were the times.” 

Paulina tugged at her white sleeve collars, revealing her twisted gnarled 
wrists. “My wrists are ruined from heavy work,” she said. “No one imagined the 
horrors that would happen to us. Although we’d read about what was 
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happening in Germany in the newspapers, we could never imagine it would 
happen here. 

“People went against each other. People had to survive and they did what 
they had to. Jews would escape the ghetto and they would have no choice but to 
join up with the Red Partisans. Once they were with the Red Partisans they had no 
choice but to shoot at the Lithuanians and the Lithuanian partisans would have no 
choice but to shoot back at them. If a Jew ended up among the Lithuanian 
partisans, he’d shoot at the Red partisans. It is impossible to look back at those 
times now and to make judgments. It was a time of brutality and chaos. People 
were pitted against each other. Brother went against brother, and that is how it 
was. You can analyze the war for a million years, and you will never be able to 
make sense out of what happened to the Jews, to the Lithuanians, to the 
Russians.” 

That day I left Paulina Zingeriene’s house thinking about how like with 
Ryte Merkyte or Aniceta or Grazina or Leonora, I detected no anger, no trace of a 
victim mentality in her story. I felt such deep respect for these women. I was 
grateful to them for finding the strength to go back into those dark times again to 
talk to me about them. They did it because they knew it was necessary. They did it 
because they felt they had to. All I could do was to write their stories down and 
hope their stories would never be forgotten, and that we would all learn from 
them. 
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Chapter Nine 
A Saint in Vilijampole 

After our talk, Paulina’s words stayed in my head for days: In every nation there 
are all sorts, both good and bad. There is no such nation where everyone is an 
angel. That does not happen on this earth. The only difference is that sometimes 
there are more good than bad. 

While researching this book, over four years, I'd been listening to horrific 
stories. And yet, even in the very worst of times individuals emerge who act with a 
humanity and kindness that defies all instincts of self-preservation. They are the 
angels among us. I knew of one such angel. Her name was Konstancija 
Brazeniene, Nijole’s Brazenaite's mother. Konstancija Brazeniene had risked her 
life and the lives of all four of her children during the Nazi occupation of Lithuania 
to save and shelter two Jewish children. 

A few weeks after my visit with Paulina Zingeriene I was back in New York 
for the summer with my family. I went to see Nijole, as I always did when I 
returned to New York. Nijole said to me, with that tone of complete openness and 
sincerity that was so typical of her: “Now that I’m old and I’ve thought everything 
about my life through to the end, it amazes me what a sacrifice my mother was 
willing to make to save two children who were not her own. She was willing to put 
my brother’s life in danger and mine and my sister’s—we were students in German 
universities after all—to live up to her Christian principles. But she never saw 
herself as a hero. Never. When she came to America and she met Alex and Sarah 
as grown people, she said to me, ‘If I hadn’t saved those children, I would not have 
been able to live with myself.’” 

Nijole’s words prompted me to seek out Alexander Gringauz, one of the two 
children rescued by Nijole's mother out of the Kaunas ghetto. She'd hidden Alex in 
her home during the Nazi occupation. 

On a broiling humid summer day, I took the bus into Manhattan and met 
Alex in the small studio his wife kept in Greenwich village. An avid traveler, Alex 
was about to depart the very next day on a five-week trip to Laos. I was very lucky 
to have caught him. 

Alexander Gringauz is a New York intellectual, worldly, educated. He has a 
pleasant face, white hair, and dark brown eyes. We sat down to talk and Alex gave 
me a summary of his life story. He was born in 1933 in Klaipeda (Memel), a 
German port city, the smallest city in the Hanseatic League. Klaipeda had been 
taken over by independent Lithuania, but taken back by Hitler in 1938. Alex’s first 
languages were German and Lithuanian, both of which he has nearly forgotten. 
When Hitler took over Klaipeda in 1938, the Gringauz family fled to Kaunas. 
Alex’s father was a German-speaking attorney who had earned his law degree in 
Heidelberg. The family managed to evade the Soviet deportations to Siberia, but 
ended up in the Kaunas ghetto in August 1941. 
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I asked Alex to tell me the story of how he was rescued by Konstancija 
Brazeniene. 

“I’m not a Christian or anything, but Konstancija was a saint,” Alex said to 
me, handing me a glass of cold water to stave off the heat. “In 1943 the Nazis came 
to the ghetto and said: ‘Round up 500 children. The Swedish government has 
agreed to take them.’ People knew it was not true, and that they were preparing 
for another mass killing of the children.” 

Alex explained that people in the ghetto desperately sought connections 
with Lithuanians on the outside in order to save their children. They were willing 
to give everything they had to their rescuers: gold, diamond rings, money. But 
many of these “rescuers” would take the payment, keep the children for a day, and 
then immediately turn them over to the Gestapo. Then they would go and make 
arrangements to “rescue” more children. 

“When my parents got in touch with Konstancija, she flat out refused to 
take any payment from them,” Alex said. 

“She told them she had two conditions. The first was that I be baptized 
Catholic and taught the catechism, which I can understand considering she was 
deeply religious, and the second was that my parents would give their consent that 
if I ended up an orphan, she’d have permission to raise me as her own son. My 
parents agreed to both conditions. 

“I was about seven. We lived in cramped wooden houses in a poor 
neighborhood in the Jewish ghetto. I remember there was a basement because I 
would hide in it when the Nazis came to kill people. Two or three days after the 
‘Swedish proposal’ I was hiding in that basement. I could see the street from a 
small window. There were no children on the street. Everyone was hiding their 
children. 

“My father made arrangements for me to be smuggled out of the ghetto 
with a work brigade. Every morning 400 men were marched out of the ghetto 
gates. German guards were stationed in the front and back and Lithuanian guards 
on the flanks. These Lithuanian guards were mostly young farm boys who had 
been rounded up by the Germans. My father bribed one. A man hid me under his 
overcoat and we marched out the gate. The guard who was bribed pretended not 
to notice when we reached a certain street and the man in the overcoat led me to a 
doorway. He pushed me inside between two sets of doors and told me to wait. 

“I stood there in the doorway peeking out a small round window at the 
street. I saw a German soldier come down the street walking slowly, reading the 
house numbers. Then he came straight towards the house where I was hiding. I 
tried to open the door behind me, but it was locked. I was terrified. The soldier 
opened the door and asked in Lithuanian, ‘Are you Alexander?’ 

“‘Yes,’ I answered. 

“‘Come with me,’ he said and took me by the hand. 

“That was Mindaugas, Konstancija's son. We walked quietly for half an 
hour. I asked him where he was taking me and he answered: ‘To my mother.’ 
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“He brought me to a house and led me inside. Konstancija embraced me. 
She was so affectionate and kind. I felt comfortable with her right away. There was 
a little girl hiding behind her back: that was Sarah. Konstancija’s house was 
directly across the street from the German airfield. Somehow we were safest right 
under the German’s noses. I spent my days up in the attic watching the planes 
take off and land. I could hear the sentries talking from my place at the window. 

“One evening the sentry looked up at the attic window and saw me. He ran 
to report me to an officer and they rushed to the house. I told Konstancija. She 
immediately hid me under the stairs. I was wearing only a long nightgown. The 
Germans banged on the door. 

“We have a report that a male of military age is hiding here,” they said. 

“‘There is no such person here,’ Konstancija said. 

“They pushed her aside and searched the house. Of course, they found me. 

The soldier began to laugh. Luckily, soldiers are not paid to think. All he 
had to do was to lift my nightgown and he would have seen that I was circumcised 
and we all would have been shot. But he didn’t. 

“On August 9, 1944 we were liberated. I saw the nose of a tank two blocks 
away. I couldn’t tell if it was Russian or German. Then a captain and three infantry 
waved and we saw they were Russians. Sarah and I hurried to tell them we were 
Jewish and that Konstancija had saved us. She brought the soldiers food and 
water. They camped in the yard. One of them leaned up against the fence and 
began cleaning his gun. I was curious. ‘Want to shoot?’ he asked. 

“I nodded, yes. He showed me how to load the gun and how to shoot it. I 
took a shot and I flew backwards from the impact. All the Russians thought that 
was very funny. That’s the Russian mentality—very primitive. The soldiers taught 
me all the crudest Russian curse words. Their officer allowed us to keep the house 
and the cow. I would take that cow out to graze. Konstancija would milk it and I 
would deliver the milk to our customers. That was how we stayed alive. I would 
walk long distances to sell the milk. 

“One day, a villager asked me: ‘Do you have a father named Samuel?’ 

“‘Yes,’ I answered. 

“‘He is in a displaced persons camp in Bavaria,’ the man told me, ‘people 
have met him. He is looking for you.’ 

“It turned out that a couple of months after my rescue, the ghetto was 
liquidated and my father was sent to Dachau. My mother to Stutthoff. My father 
survived, but my mother was shot. 

“I ran to Konstancija and told her. Now, this episode shows what a quality 
person Konstancija was. She let me go. She accepted the fact that my father was 
alive and that I ought to find him. I know she wanted to raise me as her son, but 
she let me go. 

“There were some Jews from Greece in our neighborhood. I traveled with 
them to Warsaw. Warsaw was obliterated. Only rubble was left. All I remember is 
that I saw one wall standing. From there we traveled to Bratislava, then to Prague, 
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then to Budapest. Along the way we kept asking Jews we met about my father and 
they all confirmed that he was in a camp in Bavaria. Some men brought me to the 
railroad yard. There was a train of 25 cars loaded with coal heading to Vienna at 
midnight. They stowed me in the undercarriage and told me to hold on tight until 
the train reached Vienna. 

I was traveling from one Russian-controlled zone to another, but the 
Russians still stopped the train at the old Austrian-Hungarian border and checked 
it. They found a few stowaways, but not me.“In the morning I arrived in Vienna. I 
got directions to the American zone. I spotted two Jewish-looking American 
soldiers and addressed them in Yiddish. One was able to understand me. This one 
instructed me to travel to Linz where there was a camp for concentration camp 
survivors. He gave me the colonel’s name and told me to ask for him. He gave me 
some occupation money and put me in a train, this time with a ticket. 

“When I got to Linz I asked around again. It was hard because I didn’t 
speak English. But, I managed to find the Colonel. He called the camp and asked 
for my father. He said to him: ‘Do you have a son named Alexander.’ When my 
father confirmed this, he said to him, ‘Come get your boy.’ 

“The colonel found two Jewish soldiers, sent for a jeep, and drove me to the 
camp to meet my father. I remember giving my father a hug and then running off 
to join a group of boys I saw playing soccer. 

“We came to America and I learned English. I earned a degree in pharmacy 
and then a PhD in chemistry. I was a professor of pharmacy at Long Island 
University for 30 years. 

“Last summer I traveled to Lake Baikal in Siberia to find the place where 
Konstancija was imprisoned in a hard labor camp for ten years. I have the deepest 
respect and love for her. I wanted to see that dismal place where they sent her. 

“In 1948 Konstancija was deported to Siberia by the Russians because they 
had heard that she had saved Jews, and that made her a subversive person to 
them. She was already in her forties when they deported her to hard labor. When 
her daughters, Nijole and Vida, found out where she was, they began sending her 
yarn. Konstancija would knit hats and gloves and sweaters with that yarn when 
she wasn’t doing her hard labor quota, and she would sell them to the fishermen 
to buy herself a little food. The Russians wouldn’t let her out of the hard labor 
camp in Siberia for ten years, even after she had a stroke. 

“When Nijole and Sarah and I all met up in America, we began looking for 
ways to get Konstancija out of the Soviet Union. Every September the United 
Nations held their opening assembly in September. One year Kruschev came. We 
all went to see Ambassador Stevenson. We asked him to talk to Kruschev 
regarding Konstancija. He did, and Kruschev promised to look into it. Kruschev 
had her released from Siberia and gave her permission to return to Kaunas, but 
not to the United States. For over a decade we made appeal after appeal to the 
Soviets to grant her an exit visa. They wouldn’t. At one point the Soviets flat out 
told Nijole that they were not going to let the mother-in-law of a partisan “bandit” 
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go free. 

“Finally, a Lithuanian-American journalist was given permission to travel 
to Soviet Lithuania to meet with the puppet president. She bribed the committee 
that issued exit visas with $2,000. That bribe accomplished what all our letters 
and meetings with American and Soviet presidents and Ambassadors could not. 
Nijole received a telegram within a few months: Come to the Paris international 
airport on such and such a day to pick up your mother. 

“When I met Konstancija after her release, I cried for a solid hour, and I’m 
no cry baby,” Alex said. “I will never forget what Konstancija said to Nijole in 
Lithuanian that day: ‘Now I 

am complete. Now I have seen all my children.’ All those years later, she 
considered me her child along with her natural children.” 

Alex paused, took a deep breath, composed himself, then said, “After my 
generation dies off,” he said, “the Holocaust-deniers will have a heyday.” 




Alexander Gringauz died in Manhattan, January 18, 2015. 
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Dr. Alexander Gringauz and Dr. Sarah Shilingovski with Konstancija Brazieniene in New York. 
“Now I am complete. Now I have seen my children,” Konstancija Brazieniene said when she was 
reunited with the two children she rescued from the Kaunas ghetto. 
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Konstancija Brazeniene 
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Mindaugas Brazenas, age 18 
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The Brazenas family before World War II. 
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Chapter Ten 
Heimweih 

A Little Girl Returns To The Vilnius Ghetto To Take Back The Doll She Left Behind (1943) 


On a December night 

(Bloody footsteps in the virgin snow) 

A little girl comes running over— All eyes and hair—and freezes 

Before the door of the yellow house, she bangs on the door and shouts: Give me back my doll! It’s cold 
without her in Paneriai. 

Alfonsas Nyka-Niliunas, Baltimore, 1986 


I negotiated two major Stalin-size boulevards— Savanoriy. Prospektas and 
Pramones Prospektas—to reach Juliana’s Kaunas neighborhood. I drove past 
rows of dreary identical Soviet block houses, one concrete block-shaped building 
indistinguishable from the next. I managed to get lost and squander half an hour 
circling around. My American eye could not pick out the subtle differences in 
coloration between buildings or the distinguishing details by which locals navigate 
through these poured-concrete labyrinths. I made several calls from my cell phone 
to Juliana, asking for more landmarks, apologizing profusely. I finally managed to 
park, but then I walked up the wrong stairwell twice before I found Juliana’s 
apartment door. There was that familiar Soviet dreariness to the identical 
stairwells, the corridors, the apartments. 

“It’s nothing,” Juliana said, opening her door, “I live like I'm in jail here. I 
go up the wrong stairwell all the time.” 

Juliana invited me inside her apartment. She had cheered up her two- 
room apartment up with plenty of potted plants on the windowsills and the 
balcony. Her fat white lazy cat stretched across an armchair. 

“All my life I’ve felt as though I were living in prison,” Juliana said, 
bringing a kettle of boiling water into the living room and setting it down on the 
coffee table. “On the collective farm in Tajikistan all around us there were majestic 
snow- covered mountains. In the spring those mountains were covered in red 
poppies. In the mountains the rivers had ice cold glacial blue water flowing 
through them. The nature was so beautiful, but I always felt as though I were in 
prison. Even the way the mountains surrounded me made me feel like I was in 
prison.” 

Once the usual fuss of coffee and sweets had been taken care of and I had 
placed my Dictaphone on the coffee table between us, I asked Juliana to tell her 
story from the beginning. 

“In what language?” Juliana asked, gazing at me intently with large 
intelligent hazel eyes. “If I tell the story in German, it will be the most intimate. 
German is my mother tongue and the language I spoke with my mother. But I was 
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educated in Russian and the Russian language is my cultural reference—Russian 
humor, films, books. I could tell the story in Lithuanian, but Lithuanian is a 
language I learned as an adult. It is not close to me.” 

Despite the fact that she’d learned Lithuanian while already in her mid¬ 
twenties, Juliana’s Lithuanian was fluent. Up until that point we’d been speaking 
Lithuanian—her’s slightly accented by the vowel sounds of German and the 
guttural “r” and mine by the vowel sounds of English. 

“Do I know what nation I belong to?” Juliana said, contemplatively shifting 
her head. “I do not. When I speak about people I find myself saying, the Germans, 
the Russians, the Lithuanians, but when I speak about other exiles, I say we. What 
does that mean? Do I identify myself only with victims?” 

Juliana's question answered itself. Once we began talking, very naturally 
Juliana slipped into German. Because I’d lived in Germany for two years while in 
high school and had studied German literature in college I was able to understand 
her. When I needed clarification, I asked in Lithuanian, shy of speaking my 
school-girl German with Juliana, who was a professor of German literature. 

As we spoke, Juliana’s cat lay comfortably on the arm chair opposite me, as 
though he were the interviewee and not Juliana. Meanwhile, Juliana perched on a 
stoll beside him, reluctant to disturb his comfort. 

“My name is Juliana,” Juliana began. “In my Lithuanian passport my name 
is spelled with two “Js” as Julijana, but that’s not how my name is really meant to 
be spelled. No one in Lithuania has my name; it is a German name. I was named 
for my aunt. My surname is Zarchi. My father was from a large Orthodox Jewish 
family. In the 1920s he left Lithuania to study in Germany. His uncle financed his 
studies. My father spent time in Giessen and studied at Basel University. My 
father was of that generation of Lithuanian Jews who did not speak Lithuanian; he 
spoke Yiddish, Russian, Polish, and German. He studied in the Department of 
Philology and Philosophy. Wait a moment, let me show you his dissertation.” 

Juliana stood and walked over to the large wall unit that occupied an entire 
wall of her living room. She pulled open a drawer and pulled out a leather bound 
book. She placed the book on my lap. 

I opened it to the title page: Die Ekonomische Kausalitat des 
Sozialpatriotismus. (The Economic Causality of Social Patriotism). Beneath the 
title I read: Philologische-historischen Abteilung der hohen Philosofischen 
Fakultat der Universitat Basel (The Department of Philosophy and History in the 
Faculty of Philosophy at the University of Basel) and then her father's name, 
Mausa Zarchi. 

A heavy rain beat against Juliana’s apartment windows. The lights 
flickered. So many millions had hopes and dreams, plans for the future. So many 
millions, and now their deaths had almost become a cliche. The Holocaust was 
overdone—too many films, too many books, too many speeches. We’d hardened to 
what it actually meant. Until we held the evidence in our hands. The lost 
dissertations. The black and white framed photograph on the shelf of a tow- 
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headed toddler girl hugging her big strong daddy, beaming with the joy of a 
summer’s day spent at a lake, she in a short dress and him in swimming trunks. 

As I sat gazing at the dissertation, Juliana placed another photograph on 
the coffee table before me. This photograph showed a row of five handsome young 
Jewish men in good suits—five brothers, all educated, all with careers and 
families, and all dead within a year of when the photograph had been taken. 

“My father had four brothers: Abraham, Moses, Jacob, and Salomon, and 
one sister, Chovla. They are all gone. Killed in 1941. My father’s brothers and sister 
were deported to the Arctic region of Siberia by the Soviets in June, 1941. The 
entire family was destroyed. My father’s sister, Chovla Koltun, owned a well- 
known book shop. That was why they deported her and her husband, and their 
thirteen-year-old daughter, Eta. Their son Benjamin was a third year medical 
student at Kaunas University. He lived with us. Chovla thought her son would be 
safer with us. That was a tragic decision. He was murdered along with my father.” 

“What happened?” I asked. 

“Many Jews were deported to Siberia at this time. Few people realize this, 
but during the deportations of June 13-14, 1941 twenty-five percent of the people 
deported by the Soviets from Lithuania were Jews. At the time seven percent of 
Lithuania’s population was Jewish. These Jews were deported for their wealth and 
their education and stature in society. Although,” Juliana paused, “the Soviet 
motivations are hard to judge. The Soviets were anti-semites too. A week after the 
mass deportations, the war began and Hitler invaded Lithuania. 

“Jews were running from Hitler to Russia and at the same time the 
Russians were deporting the Jews. It was chaos,” Juliana said. “You must 
understand what went on in those weeks in June, 1941. Both sides were hunting 
down the Jews. My father thought of running to Russia, but he knew that he 
couldn’t survive in Russia with a German family. And he had his nephew 
Benjamin to look out for. His parents and sister had already been taken to Siberia 
a week before the war started. My mother was at home, helpless with an infant 
and an infirm grandmother. It was very dangerous. Only single young men 
survived. The stories of old men keeping the family together ended in the entire 
family dying. 

“My father’s youngest brother, Saloman, was a leftist. He left Lithuania in 
the twenties and joined one of the pro-Soviet Jewish farming communities in the 
Far East. By 1937 he was in one of Stalin’s concentration camp and was killed. 
They accused him of being a spy. His wife was pregnant and about to give birth. 
She ran away to the Ukraine by train to hide with her relatives. She gave birth to a 
baby girl, Maya, also in 1938. Maya is my only living relative. 

“On that Sunday in June, 1941, when the Germans arrived in Kaunas, my 
father was working in the editorial offices of a newspaper. He called my mother. 
‘It’s going fast,’ he said to her, ‘We can’t do much. Benjamin and I will run to 
Ukmerge and we will hide there. The Germans won’t hurt you.’ We never saw him 
again. My father was killed either along the way or once he reached his destination 
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or some months later. I do not know for sure.” 

Did Mausa Zarchi have any idea that within a few years of completing his 
PhD, he, a civilized, educated European Jew, would be hunted down and shot like 
an animal while fleeing his pursuers through the forests of Ukmerge? Did he know 
that those pursuers would be the same people he’d resided among, studied with, 
worked with? And for what? For being Jewish? It was a twentieth century 
absurdity that haunts us still. Could he have known what was coming? Or was it 
unfathomable? Through my many interviews with survivors of exile and Stalin-era 
persecution I learned that before World War II Lithuania was a multicultural 
country. Jews, Lithuanians, Poles, Russians, Tatars, Karaims, Germans, and other 
nationalities lived side by side in Lithuania’s cities and villages. They coexisted 
mostly without racial or religious tensions dividing them. Nationalism and racism 
came on center stage during World War II. 

Paulina Zingeriene had said, “The war stirred things up.” Jews had lived 
and worked and owned private businesses in Lithuania since the 16th century. 
Vilnius was a major center of Judaic studies. In the minds of Lithuanian Jews at 
the time it was unthinkable that the Holocaust could come to Lithuania. 

But it did, wiping out 98 percent of the Jewish population. The greatest 
percentage of Jews killed in relationship to population during the Holocaust was 
in Lithuania. 

“A German named Karl Jaeger was the Standai'tenfuehrer in charge of 
killing Jews in Lithuania,” Juliana continued. “He claimed that by December, 
1941, Lithuania would be free of Jews. He was making a career out of it.” Juliana 
returned to her bookshelf. She pulled down a large volume that recorded the 
number of Jews killed in each district of Lithuania. She began reading out the 
number for the town of Ukmerge: 

Number of Jews killed, 1941, August 1: 

254 Jews 
42 Jewesses 
1 Pole 

1941, September 5: 

1123 Jews 
1849 Jewesses 
1737 Jewish children 

“My father may have been one of those numbers,” Juliana said reflectively. 
“I don’t really know. I have no actual evidence. My mother thought the entire time 
that my father still had to be alive. She thought he was hiding in the forest. She 
thought he would come back. I have a letter from a doctor in Ukmerge who wrote 
to my mother to tell her that he believed Father was hiding in the forest.’’Juliana 
returned the book to her shelf. The books and photographs on her shelf were all 
that she had left of her family, her heritage. 
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“They had to have local help,” Juliana continued, “otherwise it was not 
possible to murder that many people in just three days. The local police had to 
locate, find, and herd the Jews into a group. Karl Jaeger wrote in a report: ‘It is 
hard to move 300 people in a column without them escaping. You need to guard 
them. It’s not easy to shoot. A man can shoot for 20-30 minutes, but then you 
have to change shooters.’ 

“I’ve gone to memorials there,” Juliana said, “for some reason, the 
Germans killed people in the most beautiful forests.” 

We sat in silence a moment, remembering the dead. 

I asked Juliana to tell me her family’s story. 

“My parents met in Dusseldorf. After my father graduated from the 
university,” Juliana continued, “he began working in an advertising agency. He 
became an ad man—it was a new and exciting profession at the time. His German 
wasn’t the best. My mother worked at the ad agency as a secretary. She began 
helping him with his texts in German. Her name was Gerta Urchs. Mother was 
born in 1906. She came from a large family. Her mother had been a simple 
uneducated woman, but her father had been educated. Her father abandoned the 
family, leaving their mother without any means of supporting the children. My 
mother had to work from a young age to support herself and her family. She had 
been engaged for nine years when she met my father. Her fiancee had lost 
everything in the crisis of 1929 and they could not marry. Father, meanwhile, had 
a Swiss girlfriend. Working together, my parents fell in love and soon they knew 
that they must marry. But by 1934, Hitler was in power and Jews were forbidden 
from marrying non-Jews. They took a trip to Lithuania so that they could marry. 
At the time there were no civil marriages, only church marriages. My mother was 
Catholic and as a Catholic she could not marry a Jew. So, they went to the 
synagogue and she converted to Judaism. That is how my parents were able to get 
married. My mother became a Jew, but we never practiced any religion at home. 
After their wedding, they returned to Germany and remained another three years 
in Dusseldorf. Father was allowed to work in Germany up to 1937 because he had 
special protection as a Jew from abroad.” 

Juliana paused to add warm water from the kettle to my coffee. “I have a 
Gestapo act for Mausa Zarchi,” she said. “They knew of him. They went to my 
father’s boss and demanded: Why is this Jew working for you?’ Of course, after 
that he lost his job. My parents had the choice of emigrating to England or to the 
United States. The United States was too expensive. In England the war was 
starting. So, in 1937 my parents traveled to Lithuania to escape Hitler. In 1937 
Jews were still living a normal life in Lithuania. In 1937 in Lithuania no one 
concerned themselves with what was going on in Nazi Germany. My parents 
settled in Kaunas. As an ad man my father had many job opportunities, but he 
couldn’t speak Lithuanian. That limited him. In 1938 the cost of living in Kaunas 
became very expensive and my father had to earn all the family’s money. When 
my mother was pregnant with me, they rented a room, not an apartment. 
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Even so, in 1938 the standard of living in Lithuania was higher than that of Nazi 
Germany. From Kaunas they would send food packages to Germany because there 
was much more food in Kaunas than in Germany. Wurst, Schinken, they didn’t 
have it in Germany. My mother’s sister came to visit her from Germany. My 
mother told me her sister would ask to be brought to the store so that she could 
stand and admire all the food and goods in the stores. When my grandmother 
came to Kaunas she was shocked to see that when Lithuanians cooked bouillon, 
they tossed out the meat. 

“My mother never learned Lithuanian and the society was foreign to her. 
She suffered all her life from incredible homesickness. It lasted until she died. It 
was the top theme in her life. Homesickness, Heimweh, was this feeling that 
stayed with her always. Because my mother couldn’t go home, her homesickness 
became an obsession. The nostalgia was so strong.“You see,” Juliana paused her 
narrative to explain, “Germans don’t have a concept of home as being a big place. 
Germans never had that sense of statehood. To a German home is a small place, 
Heim, a small village, and so a Heimat is not necessarily the land where you were 
born or where your parents were born, but where you feel at home. And Heimweh 
is that feeling of longing for that place— that place where you belong. And for my 
mother that place was the city of Diisseldorf. Dusseldorf was her paradise. All I 
ever heard about was beautiful Dusseldorf. All I ever heard were stories about how 
she had lived in Dusseldorf. One day she said to me, “Du verstehst mich auch 
nicht!” You also don’t understand me! That was a shock to me. I realized then that 
even I was a stranger to her. My mother had a strong, happy personality. That is 
why she survived everything. By contrast I am finster, dark and brooding. She 
remained so German. When I go back to Germany now and I hear people speaking 
German, I think of my mother.” 

Juliana stood and again returned to the large cabinet that housed all her 
family relics. She pulled out a bundle of letters and set them down on the coffee 
table between us. 

“My mother wrote many letters home in 1937. She was pregnant and she 
cried a lot. She went home for Christmas. My father wrote her letters. She came 
back to Kaunas just before I was born. I still have all my father’s letters to her. 
I’ve been reading through them. It’s hard to read them. I get so emotional 
because the letters are so beautiful. They were young and they loved each other 
so much. My father urged my mother to stay with her family where she was 
comfortable, but she missed him and she went back to Kaunas. 

“I was born in 1938. A year later Lithuania was occupied by the Soviets. 
Mama was alone at home with a baby and her mother, who had come from 
Germany to help her raise me. They only spoke German at home. She had no 
opportunity to learn Lithuanian. 

“My parents were leftists, even quite a lot, but still, they were warned that 
they might be deported to Siberia when the Russians came in 1940-1941. My 
father was perceived as a spy by the Russians because he had German wife. The 
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situation was not good. He and Benjamin resolved that they would try to run and, 
as I told you, they both disappeared.” 

Juliana took a deep breath. She continued: “After that notices appeared all 
over Kaunas announcing that all Jews had to go to the ghetto in Vilijampole. You 
see, Hitler knew how to incite riots. The Nazis would use the situation in a country 
to cause unrest. They would figure out the psychological state of mind of the local 
people and use it against them. These people had just lost their independence and 
were occupied by the Soviets. 

The Nazis promised them their own government. It was naive to believe 
that Hitler would grant Lithuania independence. The Lithuanians declared a 
temporary independence and it was tolerated for a short while, but it didn’t 1 

“We lived not far from those garages where those infamous incidents took 
place.91 My mother was scared. People were shooting in the streets. A group of 
Lithuanian men lived on the floor below us. They drank a lot. They were wild. 
During those days between the occupations, they would climb up on our building’s 
roof and shoot at the fleeing Russians. 

“The German army sent some soldiers ahead as reconnaissance. One night 
a German officer turned up on our doorstep and demanded that we give him a 
bed. He had been marching for a long time. While he was sleeping, someone 
began pounding on our door and woke him up. He was furious at being woken up. 
He tore open the door. It was the men from downstairs. 

“‘We are looking for a Jewish child,’ they shouted. 

“The other neighbors must have told them about me because nobody else 
knew us. I was so blond I didn’t look Jewish. 

“The German officer was furious at the disruption. He didn’t even take the 
time to hear them out. He attacked their leader and the two of them rolled down 
the stairs fighting. The others scattered. 

“It was a strange type of miracle that saved my life that night. The horror of 
it was that a three-year old child was dangerous to them. That incident convinced 
my mother that she ought to place me in the ghetto for my own safety.” 

“Wait a minute,” I said, interrupting Juliana’s narrative, “but that’s 
counter-intuitive.” 

“My mother was so frightened by that incident that she perceived the 
ghetto as a safe place for me. Also, as a German my mother had that mentality of 
following orders. At the time, no one knew what Hitler would do.” 

“Did your mother go to the ghetto herself?” 

“No. We had a friend, Franz Vacelka, a Czech Hungarian from Austria. He 
was a graphic artist. His wife was Jewish. They had three half Jewish children. My 
mother consulted with Vacelka. He recommended that his wife go to the ghetto 
with their children and with me. That way, to the Nazis both our families would 
appear to have obeyed the order, but he would be on the outside in case something 
went wrong. My mother was heartbroken, but she agreed. At the age of three I was 
handed over to another family. The ghetto gates closed on August 15th. 
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When they closed the gates in August, they made an announcement that 
people with educations were needed for special work: doctors, lawyers, teachers. 
There was even a competition to get those slots. They selected the intellectuals, 
put them in trucks, took them away to the forest and they shot them. They were 
the first to be killed. You see, they had to take down the head, they had to kill the 
educated people first. Later, when my mother heard they were shooting children 
in the ghetto, she almost went mad with fear. 

“Vacelka and my mother then arranged for my escape. I have a memory of 
my mother standing in the shadows in a doorway across the street. A Lithuanian 
guard had a ball in his hands. He’d been bribed. If the Germans came, he’d throw 
it in the street and I’d pretend to run out to get it. I remember being pushed 
through a barbed wire fence. I remember tearing my coat. I remember those small 
wooden houses. I remember my mother waiting across the street. It was dark and 
I saw my mother’s silhouette. She was dressed different than normal. She had a 
scarf or something on her head. Someone behind me said, ‘Run.’ Mama said I ran 
like I never ran before. I ran straight into my mother’s arms. My mother picked 
me up and hugged me, then set me down and changed my clothes. I remember I 
was wearing the shirt with the yellow star on the front and the back. After I was 
rescued, they began massively shooting people from the ghetto. Until I grew up, 
my mother always slept with me, holding my hand tight. 

“Vacelka set up a hiding place in his apartment for his family. He created a 
false wall in his apartment and hid his wife and children behind it. One of his 
daughters died of diphtheria behind that wall because they couldn’t get medical 
help for her. They couldn’t even bury her. It was tragic. My mother and I hid at 
first in the apartment on Vytautas Street. My mother knew of two Polish sisters 
who lived behind the cemetery on the edge of Kaunas. They hid me and my 
mother and my grandmother. That was where we stayed until the war ended.” 

Juliana paused. She pulled her cat onto her lap and rubbed his ears. “If I 
had to prove that I’d been in the ghetto, I couldn’t. My name was never on the 
official list. I don’t know how long I stayed there. I went there in August and I 
remember leaving with a blue jacket, so it was cold already, maybe autumn. 

“After I was rescued from the ghetto, we waited for the Soviets to liberate 
us from the Nazis. When the Soviets came to Kaunas in April, 1944, my mother 
and I rushed out into the street to greet them. We were immediately arrested by 
the Soviets as a “threat to the Soviet Union” because my mother was German. We 
were held in a camp on the edge of Kaunas while other arrested families were 
brought in from all over Lithuania. All of these families had some German 
ancestry, but few of them were German-born. In some cases their ties to a German 
ancestry were as thin a single distant relative.” 

In April 1944 one single train packed with Lithuanians, Russians, and Poles 
of German descent departed from the Kaunas train station for Stalinbad 
(Dushanbe), Tajikistan. Juliana’s mother was the only German-born person on 
that train. They were all deemed Enemies of the State. Juliana and her mother 
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were the victims of one of the least known of the Soviet deportations—that of 
Lithuania’s German population to Tajikistan. Fortunately, (in the sad logic of 
those times) Juliana’s grandmother died of pneumonia before she could be 
crammed into the cattle cars along with the others. 

“When they herded us onto the train,” Juliana continued, “we assumed we 
were being brought to Siberia. The train traveled north at first and then changed 
direction and headed south for a month. We began to see camels and desert. We 
had been given an hour to pack and my mother had managed to load an entire 
carriage with goods. Later, those things saved us because my mother was able to 
trade them for food. I turned seven on the train. The other children in our carriage 
pulled what they had from their belongings and gave me gifts. 

“When we arrived in Tajikistan two months later in June, it was 40 degrees 
Celsius in the shade. That is the cynicism of the Soviets. They sent exiles to Siberia 
in the dead of winter and us to the desert in the heat of summer. Most of the 
Lithuanian Germans who were deported on that train with us died during the first 
year. Lithuanians survived Siberia better. 

“We were brought to Dushanbe, Stalinbad at the time. They led us to a bath 
house to bathe. As they led us through the streets people shouted, ‘Fascists’ and 
threw stones at us. And I thought, although I was only seven, first I was hated for 
being a Jew, now Fm hated for being German. 

“When Mama first saw the collective farm she thought they were growing 
grapes and that the work would be bearable. But it turned out to be cotton. We 
became cotton slaves. The Tajik heads of local collective farms came to the central 
point where we were gathered and selected us for work, like at a slave auction. 
They took the able-bodied men first. Our group was made up of older women and 
children. A Tajik who arrived late for the auction ended up with us. He was one of 
the lesser bosses, but he was kind to us. After we were auctioned off, we walked 
several kilometers in the heat to our collective farm. 

“In June, 1944, when we arrived on the collective farm, there were no 
toilets, no clean water, no shelter. There had been some cement stables built for 
animals. The local Tajiks would not sleep in them, but we did, we slept on the 
ground in the stables. Only when I was in the 6th grade were we able to build a 
clay hut, a Kibitka, together with our neighbors. That first summer we slept 
outdoors on the ground with insects crawling all over us. We were too tired from 
our day’s labor to brush them off. The water was unsanitary. There were no wells 
—only clay canals filled with murky rain water that everyone washed in. After we’d 
washed, we’d use the dirty water for drinking and cooking. Many of the deportees 
died within a few months of arrival of dysentery and other diseases. 

We had no food either. I remember how my mother traded her diamond 
ring for a slice of bread at the market when we first arrived. The Soviets received 
food aid from America. We’d see them get it. But we received none of it. We were 
left to starve. 
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“The Soviets would not allow me or the other exile children to go to a real 
school. We had to go to the collective farm school. Even as a small child I knew it 
was not a real school and that it didn’t have real teachers. They were making serfs 
out of us. I had a hard time learning Russian. They put me in nursery school and I 
couldn’t understand anything. Luckily there was a Jewish teacher who spoke 
Yiddish with me and helped me learn Russian. 

“Everyone in our work group said Mama would die first because she didn’t 
know any language but German. She was so isolated. No one wanted to speak 
German with her. People did not want to speak German after the war. The entire 
German minority had been deported out of Lithuania. But it was the only 
language she knew. For half a century the only German she ever heard or spoke 
was with me. All my life I was her translator. 

“Nowhere in their records do I exist. It’s though I’d never existed at all. The 
Soviet law said that children were innocent, but that wasn’t true. When I was 
seven I almost died of a weak heart lying on the clay barrack floor.” 

Juliana paused. She shook her head. 

“Whenever I watch those movies on television about African slaves in 
America out in the fields picking cotton,” Juliana said, “I always think, Why are 
they picking so slow?’ 

“From when the sun rose to when the sun set, with a bag tied around our 
waists, bent over, hardly ever straightening out, we would pick cotton. One of my 
earliest memories is of my mother standing with the others at the end of a long 
row of cotton, hacking at the stalks. When I began school, I still had to pick cotton. 
Every year the entire school would pick cotton from September through 
December. Even when I was a university student I had to go back to the collective 
farm to pick cotton. 

There was not much time for studying. The most important thing was to 
make your quota. You had to weigh in your quota or they sent you back to pick 
more. They called the cotton white gold. You couldn’t waste it. We were so scared 
before we weighed our quotas. Not enough cotton meant no stipend. When we 
were little they’d send us to collect the bits that the adults had missed. We would 
carry the cotton on our heads, just like you see in those American films about 
slavery.” 

Thirteen years after Stalin’s death, when Juliana was 22, she and her 
mother were finally able to leave their place of exile in Tajikistan and return to 
Lithuania. Still, for them Lithuania was a foreign country with an unfamiliar 
language and culture. 

“I was so foreign in Tajikistan,” Juliana said. “I was big and blond. They 
were small and dark. I felt like a big clumsy horse walking among the Tajiks and 
the Russians. When I came to Lithuanian, I felt so good. I looked like everyone 
else. The first time I got on the trolleybus, my nose was in another woman’s back. 
‘Oh my, how wonderful,’ I thought, ‘I’m not the tallest person on the bus. I’m not 
towering over them.’” 
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Until the collapse of the Soviet Union in 1991, Juliana and her mother 
made countless attempts to be repatriated to Germany, but they were never 
successful. 

“We wrote so many letters and requests to go back to Germany, but they 
wouldn’t let us go. Even in Tajikistan, my mother kept writing letters to the 
German embassies, but nobody helped us. Decades later we were finally able to 
get entrance visas to Germany, but no exit visa to leave the Soviet Union. After 
independence I checked the KGB archives. Filed together in the same folder I 
found two categories: Bandit terrorists and German minorities. Written in 
primitive Russian I found a report that stated that my grandmother and mother 
had received a guest from Germany. That would have been my aunt. Because of 
this family visit, we were categorized as spies against the Soviet Union. 

“All our lives, we lived out of suitcases,” Juliana continued. “I waited until I 
was 48 to marry because I always expected to leave. And then my husband died 
within a year of our wedding. He died of cancer.” 

Juliana leaned back and half closed her eyes. “I hate ideas. I hate idealism,” 
she said wistfully. “Where there are ideas, there is no space for the human, for the 
individual. What kind of a dictatorship was it? A human being was zero. You are 
dependent on the regime. It is awful. It’s the worst thing. You have no rights. 
Nothing. My entire family was wiped out. My Jewish family was gone. I worked in 
the German Department in the university, but the Soviet system strove to keep us 
stupid. You could never develop yourself as a human being. Look at how they 
taught literature. We never read the actual books. We only read criticism of the 
books. Now there are people who can’t get accustomed to the new democracy. 
They liked living in the communist system. That’s the horror. People 
accommodated themselves to the system. You never knew people’s political 
opinions when the Soviets were here. You never knew what people really thought. 
Now, all of a sudden, everyone’s political views are coming to the surface. I’m 
horrified when nice people talk about the Soviets with nostalgia and curse 
Vytautas Landsbergis and the independence movement. Then I know, they had it 
good under the Soviet system.” 

Again, Juliana returned to her cabinet. She came back with a box of 
photographs. “Here is my mother at the 1936 Olympics in Berlin,” Juliana said, 
handing me a black and white photograph brittle with age. 

In the snapshot, leaning up against a sleek car, stood a tall, slender, elegant 
young woman dressed in a tailored suit and polka dot blouse. A smart hat shaded 
her face. She was smiling through the dark-colored lipstick that was the fashion at 
the time. “Here is a photograph of my mother exactly ten years later,” Juliana 
said, handing me another photo. Now, an older woman’s face gazed out at me. The 
face was weather-beaten, dark, wrinkled, with sunken eyes. Juliana’s mother’s 
head was wrapped in a black head scarf. If I didn’t know any different, I would 
have assumed it was the photograph of a Muslim woman of humble origins. “This 
photograph was taken on the collective farm in Tajikistan.” 
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“Was your mother finally able to return to Germany?” I asked. 

“In 1989 the wall came down in Germany. I traveled to Berlin and I walked 
th e Friedrichstrasse. I had been there before when the wall was still there. It 
occurred to me then that now my mother could go home to Dusseldorf. I started 
preparing the paperwork. It took two years. I prepared all the visas in duplicate for 
her and me. My mother had emphysema and a bad heart and was very weak. By 
the time all our papers came through, I was afraid to bring her to Germany. What 
if she died? What would I do? I was afraid that when we got to Dusseldorf and she 
heard nothing but German the shock of it would be too much for her and it would 
kill her. 

“It was a tough decision, but in the end I didn’t bring her. Perhaps I was 
wrong. I sometimes think, so what if the trip would have killed her? She would 
have finally gone home. Instead, I went home for her. My mother would always 
tell me stories about how she and her sisters would go away on vacation to 
Belgium or the Schwarzwald. Then, when they came home, they’d step out of the 
train in the Dusseldorf train station and they would breathe in the air and say, 
We’re home.’ 

“When I traveled to Dusseldorf in 1990 for the first time, I took the S-Bahn 
alone. I rode to the train station. I stepped out. I breathed in the air. I wanted to 
have that feeling of going home, but it was not the same as it would have been for 
my mother. I didn’t know a soul there. I stood there in the train station, gazing 
around me, feeling nothing but emptiness. Then I heard someone calling out my 
name, ‘Juliana, Juliana.’ There is no such name in Lithuanian. I’d never heard my 
name called out by a stranger in a public place before. I looked around and then I 
saw that the person was calling another Juliana, not me. Still, hearing my name 
called out across the Dusseldorf station at that moment of emptiness told me that 
I had come home. 

“My mother died very shortly after I returned from Dusseldorf in January, 
1991. It was just before the Soviet tank attacks on the television tower. Before she 
died, my mother said, 'Weine nich um mich, ichfahre nach hause .' Do not cry for 
me. I am going home.” 
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Top left: Greta Ursch-Zarchi, Juliana’s mother, in Kaunas, 1938; Top right: Mausa Zarchi, 
Juliana’s father, holding infant Juliana. Kaunas, 1938; Below: Mausa Zarchi and a one-year-old 
Juliana. Middle photo: Mausa Zarchi with Juliana in Kaunas, 1939; Bottom left: Juliana and her 
mother after their return to Lithuania in i960. Bottom right: Greta Ursch at the 1936 Berlin 
Olympics. 
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Juliana Zarchi with Tajik friends in Dushambe, Tajikistan 
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Map of Tajikistan and surrounding countries. This is where the deportees of German heritage were 

exiled in June, 1944. 
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Chapter Eleven 

Better a Bad Year than a Bad Man 


Geriau biitif blogi metai 
Negu blogas vyras 
Blogi metai visam svietui 
Blogas vyras man vienai 

There is a Lithuanian folk song: It is better to have a bad year than a bad man. A 
bad year is for the entire land, but a bad man is for me alone. Driving home after 
spending the day with ninety-year-old Maria in her summer cottage just outside of 
Kaunas, the words of this song rang through my head. Maria had survived the 
war; she had lived through a twenty-year exile to Tajikistan; she had endured the 
death of four of her children, but the worm that ate away at her mind and did not 
give her peace in her old age was the memory of the bad man who had taken her 
young life from her. That man was her husband. 

After I'd spoken with Juliana Zarchi, she suggested I speak with Maria, 
another victim of the exile to Tajikistan. She said to me: “I remember seeing Maria 
for the first time on the train when we were being deported to Tajikistan. She was 
a strong young woman with two thick long blond braids reaching below her waist. 
She was holding the hands of her two little boys, one on each side of her. She was 
walking through the corridor purposefully, as though she knew exactly what to do. 
I could feel her power and strength and it made me feel braver.” 

I met Maria’s daughter, Vaiva, in a shopping mall parking lot on the 
highway leading into Kaunas. As soon as I parked my Honda, an attractive slender 
woman with short blond hair, wearing a smart white linen sundress and sandals, 
popped out of a SUV to greet me. Vaiva offered for me to leave 
my car in the parking lot and to drive together with her to her mother’s summer 
cottage.“When I began first grade in Tajikistan,” Vaiva said, “my mother panicked 
that I would grow up to be Russian like my brother. My father did not want 
to go back to Lithuania, so she divorced him and left him behind. We returned on 
our own in 1967. That was a brave thing for a woman to do at the time. My mother 
was 48, divorced, and alone with an eight-year-old daughter to raise. We had 
nothing. No money. No relatives. At the time people were allowed 13 square 
meters per person. Together we had to find 26 square meters. We went to stay 
with my aunt’s friend’s mother. My aunt and her friend had fled to Australia. We 
had no news of them for 19 years, not until independence.” 

“What was it like for you when you came back?” I asked. 

“I remember thinking Lithuania was so dark and cold,” Vaiva said. “In 
Tajikistan I was a child of nature. I ran free all day and played with my friends. I 
stuffed myself with fresh fruit and vegetables. I had total freedom.” 

Juliana had grown up as a cotton slave in the hinterlands of Tajikistan. 
Vaiva had grown up in Dushambe at a time when the Soviet internationalist 
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system had already taken root and there were more opportunities for the children 
of exiles to adapt to local conditions. Vaiva reminisced about Tajikistan as a Soviet 
eden. I thought about how the country Juliana had described to me with such 
heartache had been a paradise of freedom and fresh fruit and vegetables to Vaiva. 
But Vaiva was born in Tajikistan. For Vaiva, cold dark Lithuania was exile. It 
made me think about how fleeting the idea of nationality and roots actually are. 
How much personal choice did we have in selecting the place we bonded to and 
called home? But then, that was Stalin’s grand scheme: To uproot people and 
relocate them so that the many nationalities and languages of the Soviet Union 
would meld into one common language—Russian, and one common identity, 
Soviet. Stalin wanted to create a Homo Sovieticus with a common Soviet identity 
and the communist party as their ideology and religion. 

Vaiva had been born in exile, in Tajikistan. She was her mother’s last child, 
her sixth child, one of only two of Maria’s six children to survive to adulthood. 
Vaiva had a brother who was 19 years older than her, who spoke only Russian, and 
who still lived in Tajikistan. They were culturally different, Vaiva explained, and 
had very little in common. Vaiva had been born in the fifties, already when the 
conditions of exile were considerably easier and the family lived relatively well. 
Maria brought her back to Lithuania when she was eight, so that she would grow 
up as a Lithuanian. Her brother had grown up during the harshest years of exile in 
Tajikistan and identified with Russian culture. 

“Do you remember Frau Zarchi?” I asked Vaiva. 

“As a child in Tajikistan, I used to sneak out and go see Frau Zarchi,” Vaiva 
said. “I understood a little German, but not much. And she only spoke German. I 
remember she was very warm to me. She’d set out tea for me and treat me as a 
guest. She was completely different than the Lithuanian Germans. She had this air 
of being from another world. I remember when she came over to visit my mother 
they would sit around the table with a few other women and talk. I liked how they 
talked. They’d never gossip or talk about men. They discussed books and 
literature. They talked about culture.” 

We turned off the highway and onto a dirt road. 

“You realize,” Vaiva said, “my mother never agreed to tell anyone her story 
before you. She hasn’t even told me everything. She keeps her story buried deep in 
her heart.” 

Talking to survivors of trauma, I often found people could not bear to tell 
their stories to their own children and grandchildren. However, they could tell 
their story of trauma to a complete stranger. In that way, I became these women’s 
confessor. 

We turned off the dirt road into a yard of a lovely wooden cottage 
surrounded with fruit trees and wild currant bushes. 

“My mother spends April through October here alone. We can only come 
visit her on the weekends,” Vaiva said. “She is quite self-sufficient, even at her 
age.” 
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We stepped out of the car and a tiny fragile woman in her nineties walked 
over to greet us. She invited me to sit down with her under the fruit trees to listen 
to her story. We sat out in the garden for hours, under trees laden with apples and 
cherries, until the wind picked up and brought with it a light summer rain that 
forced us indoors. An immediate openness developed between Maria and myself. 

It happened almost the moment we both sat down in the wooden arm 
chairs facing each other. Her daughter, Vaiva, and her granddaughter, hovered 
around the edges of our conversation, not privy to it, giving us space and respect, 
but eager for the odd word carried over to them on the wind. 

“I was born December 24,1919,” Maria began. “I had a sister. She was four 
years younger than me and I loved her very much. We lost touch during the war 
and years later I learned that she had fled to Australia. I had a younger brother 
who died during the war in Russia. I remember as a child speaking Lithuanian 
first because we shared a house with Lithuanians. Then we went to live with our 
grandmother and we spoke only German. My mother spoke Platt Deutsch with my 
grandmother. I understood her German dialect, but I couldn’t speak it. Later I 
learned. My mother was from Sakiai. My father was from the Nemunas River 
region, near Prienai. As a young woman I spoke Polish, German, Lithuanian, and 
Russian. I learned them all without any problem. 

“When I was growing up, nobody cared if you were a German, a Pole, a 
Russian or a Jew. We were all fully integrated into the fabric of society. Everybody 
got along. Even common laborers. Where we lived there were all sorts of 
nationalities and we never had any tension between us. The kind of hatred that 
came with the war was unimaginable to us then. Maybe we’d argue every once in a 
while. Maybe I’d lift my skirt and slap my thigh—that was the worst insult you 
could give someone then, but we were never suspicious of our neighbors and 
never hated them for speaking a different language or having a different religion. 

“I ended up marrying a Lithuanian, not a German. I fell in love with a 
Lithuanian man at a very young age. I fell in love with his photograph. I was 
barely fourteen. I would go and gaze at the nice black and white photographs 
displayed in the window of the photographer’s shop in our town. The face in the 
photograph was that of a prince to me. If my mother sent me to the store to buy 
something, I’d stop by the photography shop to gaze at his photograph in the 
window. Well, this is how fate works. How strange fate is. It was all so childish, 
but...” 

Maria broke off her narrative. Vaiva had emerged from the cottage carrying 
a wide tray laden with home-baked cookies and a pot of tea and a plate of 
chocolates. She walked towards us, balancing the large tray in her arms. She set it 
down on the table between us. Maria waited as Vaiva poured us our tea, only 
picking up her story after Vaiva had disappeared back inside the cottage. 

“When I was a child, girls in Lithuania matured later,” Maria said. “We 
were very childish and naive. I would gaze at those photos and I’d always come 
back convinced that his photograph was the most attractive of them all and that 
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meant that the face in the photograph had to be that of a very good man.” 

Maria paused. “I was so stupid then,” she said. 

“It was winter or late autumn. There was an economic crisis and my mother 
decided to rent a room in our house to a student to earn extra money. She wanted 
to rent to a man, to have less trouble, you know. She posted an advertisement and 
waited for a reply. 

“The day the reply came, I was ice-skating with a group of girls. There were 
these stairs that led down from our house to the pond. I saw that a man had gone 
up the stairs to our house. I sent my little sister to go and look and see. She came 
back and said there was a man sitting in our good room who wanted to rent the 
room. She said he was interesting. She told me that he was sitting on the floor. 
Nobody ever sat on the floor in somebody else’s house back in those days. I was 
intrigued. After he moved in, it turned out that he was the man from the 
photograph, the one I’d been gazing at all those weeks. At first I didn’t recognize 
him when I saw him, but then the realization came to me and I knew it was him: It 
was my fate you see. 

“He was very friendly. He knew how to socialize with everyone, young and 
old. I was a young girl with long thick blond braids and dark blue eyes and a good 
figure. I was a very pretty girl. I was still playing with dolls, but I fell in love with 
him. He noticed me too. 

“I was still in elementary school in a German school. I could speak, read, 
and write proper German and Lithuanian. My studies were successful, but because 
of the economic crisis I had to leave school around the time he came to live with 
us. So, he offered to be my personal tutor. He was going to help me prepare for the 
entrance exams to the Gymnasium. I was fourteen and he was twenty-three.” 

Maria paused. “I don’t damn him,” she said, “but things were the way they 
were. He had grand ambitions, Napoleonic ambitions. I believed everything he 
said. He was the all-power and all-mighty to me. He had studied a bit, and he 
impressed me. I was a country girl who knew nothing. He was my prince and my 
god. Now I can say he was not a family man. He was a romantic. He was a liar. He 
was a dreamer. He had no job. No formal education. He was full of fantasies, and 
he believed his own fantasies. I only understood that many years later. For a very 
long time I believed in him. I didn’t think he could do anything wrong. 

Now I can laugh about it. It’s all in the past. I really do laugh now.” 

Indeed, Maria paused in her narration to indulge herself in a good long 
laugh. “He always had a woman on the side,” Maria said after she’d finished 
enjoying her laugh. “He always denied it, but I always found out.” 

Maria lifted the plate of cookies and offered me one. 

“So, he made himself my teacher,” she continued. “He behaved properly at 
first, but he was always working towards his goal. It was playing with fire. One 
thing led to another and he got me pregnant. I was barely sixteen then. I turned 
sixteen while I was pregnant. My mother chased me out of the house. My husband 
was 26 by then, but he was not working. 
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“There was no excuse for it. We went to live in a shack that was in very poor 
condition because we had no money. The stove in the house was iced over from 
the cold because he didn’t have the money to pay for logs. It was the beginning of 
March. Conditions were awful. Can you imagine being pregnant under those 
conditions? It was such a horrible thing. I had no maternal instinct. This thing was 
growing inside of me and I knew nothing about how to care for it. 

“Then the baby was born. I heard the baby’s cry, and I put a diaper on the 
baby. I didn’t know anything about taking care of babies. I was a child myself. I 
tried to read from books how to take care of a baby, but what can you know from 
books? I was absolutely alone. My mother had abandoned me. I didn’t have my 
mother or any friends to help me. Nobody. I hadn’t eaten for a long while when I 
gave birth. It was terribly cold in that house. I nestled the baby close to my breast 
and I fell asleep. I slept very deeply. I was exhausted and hungry. When I woke up 
in the morning, the baby was dead beside me.” 

Maria wiped away a tear. 

“This is why I have such a reserved personality. I was so ashamed of myself. 
Women like to get together and chat about their lives. But I can’t. How could I 
possibly tell anyone such a horror? I was an unmarried common girl with a baby. 
At the time it was the girl who was guilty, always. She could have resisted, people 
say. 

“After the baby died, I begged him to marry me. He bought me a ring and I 
walked around with that ring for two years, but he still didn’t marry me. Then I 
was pregnant a second time. I insisted that we must marry. He told my mother. 
How does it look though, pregnant and just getting married? In those days to live 
with a man not in wedlock was a horrible disgrace. In the end, we did get married. 
I’d been baptized a Lutheran, so I had to be baptized as a Catholic to marry him. I 
was baptized and married all at the same time. We were married in the 
Prisikelimo Church in Kaunas. 

“My husband would work somewhere a few weeks and then he’d leave his 
job or he’d get thrown out. It was the result of his fantasies. No one took him 
seriously. He was very talented. He could do anything, but because of his fantasies 
he could not get by. What could I do? I loved him. I loved him so deeply. I believed 
in him. He was the one and only love of my life. Later, I began to despise him, but 
that was much, much, later when we were both older. 

“My husband’s mother was a good woman. She took care of me. His mother 
thought he’d be a priest and he went through a period in his life in which he 
imagined he’d enter the priesthood. My husband was the youngest in his family 
and he was spoiled. His mother loved him, just like I loved him. His mother didn’t 
try to defend him. She was a good woman. The last time we saw each other we 
cried so hard, as though we knew that it would be the last time we’d ever see each 
other again. 
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“Well, life was never boring with him. He’d make a good character for a 
novel. After we were married, I gave birth to a girl. She lived only three months. 
After that, we went to live in Aleksotas. 

“What did I have in life? I had a radio, a Philips radio. It had big speakers. 
It was a real good thing, real wealth. My friends got it for me at a good price. All 
my life I’ve lived in want. I don’t know a day in my life where there was enough. 
But I had my radio. The radio was my friend. It played music. They read poetry 
over the radio. I enjoyed that. Even now I like to listen to the radio. 

“After my daughter died, I gave birth to a little boy. I named him Rimvydas. 
He was just a tiny infant, only three months old, when the Russians invaded. On 
the day the Russians came my sister was visiting with a girlfriend. It was late 
spring and it was hot. They suggested we take a swim in the Nemunas River. We 
were swimming and having a wonderful time in the river, when suddenly we 
heard this terrible thundering noise. We looked up. Above us, on the metal bridge 
that spanned the river, columns of tanks were passing. The tanks were making 
that terrible noise. We were terrified of what was going to happen. 

“We ran home. We said to each other, ‘That’s it. Lithuania is gone.’ What 
could you do? You had to keep on living. The Russians held all sorts of 
demonstrations and speeches. We had to go to them. It wasn’t a life. It was just 
surviving and waiting to see what will happen next. Then the massive deportations 
began. One day you had a friend, the next day that person disappeared. My 
husband was working for an archaeologist on an archaeological dig. The firm took 
me on to handle the books. My mother took care of my son. I was sent on a work 
trip to Vilnius. That day I went to Vilnius by train. I could sense that something 
was going on. There was a very heavy atmosphere in the air. It felt dense and dark 
and awful. I took care of my job and went home that evening because I missed my 
baby. Later, I found out that they were deporting wagon loads of people out of 
Vilnius that day to Siberia. They were exiling people, but they didn’t finish the job. 
June 14th was the height of the deportations and five days later the war began on 
Sunday, June 21, 1941. They kept people trapped in trains without water or 
anything. It was awful. Nobody knew what was happening. People could not 
imagine that such terrible things could actually happen. 

“We lived near the airport at the time. When I came home, I saw that there 
were no airplanes left in the airport. Russian officers were walking around drunk. 
The soldiers were usually locked up, but the officers would wander. The soldiers 
and officers were Central Asians, and they were not pleasant people. They didn’t 
speak Russian. I was confused by everything that was going on. 

“That day I came home from Vilnius and I spoke a little with my husband 
and sister. I lay down on the sofa. My sister lay down in the other room. We went 
to sleep. Suddenly, there was a loud crashing noise that made me jump off the 
sofa. It sounded as though the earth had turned upside down. We wrapped my 
baby into a table cloth. We were so close to the airport, we were scared a bomb 
would fall on our house. We ran outside and headed for a valley by the Nemunas 
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River to hide. Leaves were falling off the trees. Anything could have happened. We 
arrived in the river valley and saw that many people were hiding there already. 

“We had a friend, a painter named Vladas Eidrikevieius. He had poor 
nerves. At one time we lived in the same house. Somehow he’d manage to be 
nervous over the slightest thing. But we were good friends still. I was happy that 
he was my friend and that he could relax with our family. He used to cuddle our 
son Rimvydas. He would carry the baby around in his arms. We met up with 
Eidrikevieius in the valley. Eidrikevieius said, ‘Oh, now those Russians are going 
to get it.’ He suggested we listen to the radio for news. We had locked our 
apartment when leaving. I gave him the key to the apartment and said he could go 
and sit in our apartment and listen to our Philips Radio and then run back and tell 
us what was happening. Running back and forth like that with the news a bomb 
fell on him and killed him. His entire chest was torn apart. I was so sorry. 

“The Lithuanians began chasing the Russians out. We left the ravine and 
went to hide in a cellar. We hid in that cellar for three days. On the third day after 
the war had begun, we heard footsteps upstairs. The door to the cellar opened and 
a voice said in German, ‘We’ve chased out the Russians.’ We were so happy! You 
cannot imagine. We were thrilled that the Russians were gone. We believed in the 
Germans then. 

“We still slept in the cellar because all around there was shooting. In the 
morning we crept out. What was life like under the Germans? It was war. 
Starvation. The most horrible thing that happened was when the Jews were killed. 
My mother had a store where she shopped regularly. The owner of the store was a 
Jewish woman. She was my mother’s best friend. We regarded that Jewish family 
as our relatives. My mother and this woman would make all sorts of deals 
regarding goods and wares. This woman would lend things from the store to my 
mother. My mother and this woman would put their heads together and chat in 
“Jewish” or Yiddish. 

“I cannot remember that there was hatred towards the Jews before the war. 
My father worked for a Jewish boss at a lumber mill. All the businesses were 
owned and run by Jews at the time in Lithuania. I remember when I was in school 
there was a campaign: Lithuanians must buy from Lithuanians. But that was 
because Lithuanians were opening up their first shops and it was something new 
for a Lithuanian to own a shop. Until that time Lithuanians were peasants. 
Lithuanian intellectuals were just beginning to appear.” 

Maria sighed. 

“My husband tried to save Jews,” she said. “He tried to create false 
documents. But it was no good. If you’re doing something, you should do it right. 
You should know how to do it. Then again, if you see that people need help, you 
try to help them the best way you can.” 

Maria hesitated. 

“We were living in Vilnius,” Maria said. “He brought a Jewish woman to 
live with us. Something was wrong with the 
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documents he’d made for her. Two Lithuanian agents came and arrested the 
woman and took her away. I think she died.” Maria sucked in her breath, 
steadying herself until the memory passed. “Immediately they arrested my 
husband in Kaunas,” Maria continued. “He was tried and given a sentence of four 
years. He was in hard labor for two and a half years.They set up guards in front of 
our house. I was so angry, I went to the Gestapo and said, ‘Why are you guarding 
my house? I haven’t done anything wrong.’ It didn’t help. 

“When they came and arrested that woman, my Rimvydas was a year and 
seven months old. My other baby was two months old. His name was Mindaugas. 
They searched the house. I said, ‘What are you looking for? I have nothing.’ They 
ransacked the entire house anyway. Usually, when they search, they show you a 
warrant, but in our case they didn’t. 

“After they led that woman away, I acted like a woman. For three days I 
cried without stopping. After three days of crying, I said, ‘That’s enough.’ Then, 
with swollen eyes, I went to eat at a little Polish cafeteria next door. The women 
who worked there asked me, ‘What happened? Can we help?’ I couldn’t tell them a 
thing. I had to survive. Tears made it easier. 

“I was left alone with two babies in my arms. My husband spent the 
German occupation in the Gestapo’s jail. We were allowed to visit him once a 
week. There would be a very long line to get in, but somehow I’d managed to stand 
on that line and get inside. The guard would see me in line and would take me out 
of line and would bring me in to see my husband. The guard said, ‘You are left 
with two babies. It’s very hard for you.’ I said to him, ‘That’s life.’ 

“Somehow I survived; I don’t even know how. My sister found out about 
the arrest. She took Rimvydas and brought him home with her. I brought 
Mindaugas to my parents and then later to my husband’s family in the provinces. 
Then, I went out and read the job ads. I had no profession. I did know German 
well though. I had German conversational skills and a good command of German 
literary language because I read lots of books in German. I went to work as a 
translator for a small Lithuanian firm that organised cafeterias and 
restaurants in Lithuania. 

“I’d visit my boys whenever I could. In the provinces my husband’s parents 
had enough food and were even able to share some with us. Because they lived in 
the forest, they had a hard time. The Russians robbed them of their food and so 
did the Germans. But you can’t compare the two. The Germans did not rob the 
people blind like the Russians did. 

“I had spoken German at home, but these Germans were foreign to me. 
Lithuanians were closer to me than Germans. Then, on April 26, 1945 the 
Russians arrested us for being German and deported us to Tajikistan. Our family 
was mixed. We weren’t real Germans. The only real German I knew of on that 
entire train was Greta Zarchi from Diisseldorf. Our German heritage was only a 
pretext. They were punishing my husband because they knew he had tried to save 
a Jewish woman. When the Germans retreated, my husband was in the work 
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brigades. He felt secure, reasoning that because the Germans had imprisoned him, 
the Russians would not touch him. But the Russians had another logic. Their 
argument against him was: ‘If you resisted the Germans, then you will resist us 
too.’ The fact that his wife was a German was a pretext for his arrest. 

“On April 26, 1945 the boys were with us and not in the provinces with our 
relatives. We had woken up early. The boys climbed up into our bed and were 
rolling around and playing with their father. We heard the knock on the door. It 
was 7 am. I went downstairs from the second floor and opened the door. There 
were soldiers standing there and a man in a suit. They spoke to us in Russian. 
They said, ‘Prepare to leave.’ They told us we could take 100 kilograms per person. 
They told us we had one hour to prepare. They’d yanked me out of my sleep. I was 
still groggy. They did not tell us the reason why we were being deported. 

“Two Lithuanian guards watched over us so that we wouldn’t run. My 
husband dressed in front of them. I told them, ‘I need to get dressed. Will you 
allow me to dress?’ They checked that the bathroom had a little window through 
which they could watch, so they allowed me inside to change in there. 

“These Lithuanians were collaborators?” I asked. 

“There were all sorts,” Maria said. “Many Lithuanians went into the forests. 
The ones who didn’t want to go serve the Red Army joined the partisans. Others 
were taken into the Red Army. Others fled. There are always petty thieves who 
join with the enemy. It’s always like that. There were Lithuanians who helped the 
Germans kill Jews. I don’t blame those soldiers who came to take us away. It was 
their job and that is how it was. 

“We hurriedly packed our things. We put them in the carriage and they 
took us to Sanciai. There was a movie theater there. I think the building is still 
there—a dark red building. There was a broken fence around it, but it had a strong 
gate. Armed guards were posted around the compound. They herded us inside. 
We were among the first to be rounded up. Over the next few days they brought in 
more and more people from the villages and provinces. 

“Other people later remembered me like this: ‘We were all distraught, 
devastated, but Maria went and collected firewood, made a little campfire, and 
calmly made her children breakfast.’ That’s how I am. First I act. I take care of 
things. Then later I cry. My body takes it out later. And that’s how it was then. 

“They brought more and more and more people. The children were like 
children always. They played and invented games. We didn’t know anyone in the 
crowd. All the supposed Germans had repatriated. I’d been born in Lithuania. It 
was my country. But here we were as Germans, foreigners, being deported for 
treason to our own country. 

“That first night when the camp was filled, the lights went out and people 
started to cry. It was awful. They were not just crying, but howling and screaming. 
The women were wailing. The children were howling and screaming. Morning 
came. People got up and wandered around, taking care of things. We waited for 
evening. The second evening came. Someone organised a shadow theater to 
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entertain the children. And we enjoyed it. Nobody cried. That is human nature. A 
person can become accustomed to anything. 

“We were in that enclosure three days. This one man, half Jewish, half 
German, took it upon himself to order everyone around and make law and order. 
He began acting like the Germans. We were camping out in an open field with 
children and the elderly, waiting for when they were going to put us in the cattle 
cars, and he was trying to order us around. There is always someone like that 
around. 

“I remember when this wagon pulled up. There was an old man and old 
woman lying down on their backs in the wagon, too weak to sit up. The old man 
looked as though he were dying. The woman looked confused. They had absolutely 
nothing with them. I thought, ‘My, they’re bringing half-dead people here to 
deport them!’ I ran over and tried to help these feeble old people. Other people 
brought them some bread, some food. We all cried for these poor people. They 
were deported in that condition and died in the train. 

“On May Day they herded us into the cattle cars. But the carriages were 
clean. You can’t say otherwise. They crowded three families together into a 
carriage. In our family there were my parents, me and my husband, and my two 
small sons. We had asked an officer where they were taking us. He said, ‘To the 
South, to a warm place where the grapes grow.’ 

“On May 3rd we moved. The cattle cars had small windows with barbed 
wire over them. They covered the windows so we couldn’t see anything and they 
shut the doors. We sat in the dark. We moved quickly. There was a tiny crack that 
we could see through. The train stopped in Naujoja Vilnius and then hit high 
speed to Russia. When we got to Smolensk, they opened the doors and the 
windows. We had taken a map with us, so we could follow our route. 

We asked permission to use the map, so they wouldn’t jail us for it. We saw 
that we weren’t going south, but north. We followed the railroads on the map and 
followed the names of the train stations. We were going in the direction of Siberia. 
I was terrified of Siberia. I was so scared and upset.” 

“How did you cope?” I asked. 

“Despite your fear, you get tired. We fell asleep. We woke up to screams 
and Russian curses. When I hear a Russian curse, I’m so upset. In exile they 
couldn’t say a sentence without curses in it. There was this banging and banging. 
Then my husband said, ‘It seems as though we are turning back.’ On the morning 
of May 9th we were back in Smolensk. It was such a beautiful sunny day. They let 
us out to walk in the city. They didn’t worry about us escaping. There was nowhere 
to run. And we didn’t have any money either. In the stations they had boiled 
water, an old tradition from before the war. So, we got ourselves some hot water 
for our train carriage. 

“Then we experienced snow and cold, and then we ended up in Samara, 
then Kuibishev. In Kuibishev they stopped the train underneath a bridge. Crowds 
gathered up on the bridge. They began throwing stones at the train, shouting, 
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‘Fascists! Fascists!’ These people had been herded in to toss stones at us. But, 
nobody was hurt. Then the train continued onwards to the Urals. After the Urals it 
got hot. We were never given food on the journey, only seldom. 

“We saw through the train windows how people outside were sitting around 
picking lice off of their bodies. We said, ‘Look at what awaits us.’ Then Asia began. 
We arrived in Kazakhstan. We went to the market there. We traveled through 
Karakum. That was fascinating. We thought, as long as we’re moving, we’re still 
alive, we’re together, and there are interesting things to see out the window, and 
we will be fine. When it got warm, we’d sit together on the edge of the wagon with 
the door open and watch the scenery go by. 

“When we passed through Karakum, the desert was in bloom. Can you 
imagine? Out in the dry desert everything was blooming. There are these very 
bright plants that bloom yellow and red, later they dry up into tumbleweed and fly 
across the desert on the wind.” 

Maria paused and closed her eyes, as though seeing the beauty of the desert 
before her once again. 

“Still, we saw the desert, can you imagine?” she said, as though they hadn't 
experienced exile but had been on a world tour. 

“We’d sit on the edge of the wagon with our legs hanging down outside on 
the warm nights. The nights were light. How could you sleep through that? Then 
one day nature gave us a gift. We saw a desert mirage. It looked like water, like a 
huge lake out on the desert.” 

Maria’s voice grew quiet with awe, “It was so fascinating. The mirage was 
there a short while and then it disappeared. I saw it. It was a gift. One of life’s 
gifts,” Maria said, placing her small hands neatly in her lap. 

This woman’s entire life had been marked by suffering, but still, she 
managed to find small moments of delight. She could marvel at a mirage, even 
when imprisoned on a train heading towards an unknown fate. 

“In June 1945 we arrived in Dushanbe. We’d been traveling for one entire 
month. At the time they called it Stalinabad. It was very hot. Look at how 
theRussians humiliated us. They would deport people to Siberia in the middle of 
winter and people to Tajikistan at the height of summer. They had to humiliate us 
like that. 

“Some trucks came and took us. They took us up these mountain roads 
from Stalinabad to a small settlement up in the mountains. The trucks would rise 
high in the mountains and then come back down again. 

“We crossed the Kafernigan River. There was a procession of guards 
leading us. Then they handed us over to the locals. They made a speech. ‘You 
fascists,’ and so on. They shouted at us, making absurd accusations. They brought 
us to a collective farm that had a cotton factory in a dwelling place in a valley 
between high mountains. The local people called this place, ‘Death Valley.’ Then 
the buyers assembled and we were put up for sale.” 
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This experience of the slave trade came up in every interview I took of 
survivors of exile, whether to Siberia, Tajikistan or Kazakhstan. Innocent people, 
deported against their will, having committed no crime, were selected by “bosses” 
who used them as an expendable commodity, as slaves. They were bought and 
sold like animals. They were traded for strength, health, age. Stalin’s empire was 
built on the unpaid labor of slaves. These deportations, kept secret for half a 
century, even now, are hardly mentioned in history books outside of the countries 
affected by them. 

“The buyers came riding at us on horses, wearing robes, and holding long 
whips,” Maria said. “They had dark skin and black eyes and long black hair. They 
are attractive people, like the people of Iran and Turkey. They’re not Asians. Those 
of us from Kaunas knew that there are all types of people, beliefs, and attire in the 
world. But the people from the provinces weren’t educated. When they saw the 
slave traders coming, they screamed, ‘It’s the ones who crucified Christ!’ They 
thought those men were biblical characters. I calmed them and told them not to 
worry, that it’s just a different way of dressing. 

“They divided us up for work on the collective farms. We ended up on the 
farm named after Lenin’s wife. Later it was called: Ki'asnaja Zvaizda. The Red 
Star. The Russians oversaw and dictated everything. The party leader was a Tajik, 
but his assistant was Russian. They were a head and a neck. The same thing with 
all the other higher offices. The Russians ran everything. They would select very 
primitive Tajiks to be the heads. The Russians were interested in building a career. 
They wanted to live well. It was the same with the NKVD. 

“My husband, the dreamer, wanted to escape to Afghanistan. At that time 
Afghanistan was a kingdom. They had a sheik as a leader. But that fantasy didn’t 
last long. We all became immediately sick from the heat. 

“We rarely were given a free day. Sometimes we had a Saturday off. We 
weren’t paid. We weren’t officially allowed to leave the collective farm, but we’d 
sneak out and go to the market and trade the things we’d brought with us for a 
little food. We worked all day on the collective farm and received no money, no 
water, no food. If they caught you leaving the farm, you’d be in trouble. I don’t 
know how we survived. 

“You sold something at the market, and then you could buy some flour. 
Sometimes you could get a bit of lard. For five years we lived half-starved. We took 
our water from canals. In the winter they closed the canals. Then we would collect 
rain water. We would scoop water out of puddles. The water in the wells was salty. 
There were constant dysentery outbreaks. The weakest died immediately. 

“The people from the Lithuanian provinces were the first to die. They had 
lived so close to their land. Without their land, they just lay down their heads and 
died. They missed their animals terribly and worried about them all the time. 

“There were these Soviet buildings called ‘plan buildings.’ They had tin 
roofs and were built of cinder blocks. They had no doors or windows. The Tajiks 
kept their animals in those plan buildings. They lived in their traditional 
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dwellings. Their dwellings were cool in the heat. We cleaned out the stables in 
those plan buildings and we moved in. Many of us huddled in there together. We 
had no mattresses, so we made mats out of reeds to sleep on. It wasn’t Siberia, so 
at least it wasn’t cold. But, we were tormented by mosquitoes. Many of us died of 
dysentery. Within one year one third of the people from our train died. 

“Once I was very sick. I could not get up to work. The boss came and 
shouted at me to get to work. I told him I couldn’t. Snakes were slithering up and 
down the walls, but I couldn’t even move to do anything about it. They weren’t 
poisonous though. 

“We weren’t on the collective farm long when they transferred us to the 
regional center. We were shuttled from one place to another. They gave us no 
food, no shelter. My parents died the first year we were there. My four-year-old 
son, Mindaugas, died. Out of a family of six, only three of us remained. My little 
son, Rimvydas, was also on the brink of death, but he survived. Mindaugas might 
have survived, if we hadn’t put him in the hospital. We didn’t know that the 
hospital was a place where you brought children to die. They didn’t do anything 
for them in the hospitals. He was only four. I wish I had left him in the provinces 
with my husband’s family. Maybe he would have survived and would still be alive 
today. 

“But, then, life in the provinces after the war was also hard. There was the 
partisan fighting. Who knows? Maybe Mindaugas would not have survived there 
either? I don’t think my husband would have survived in the provinces. He 
probably would have gone into the forests with the partisans and died there. There 
were so many partisans in his region. Before we were deported, I went to their 
village to visit. My brother-in-law met me at the train station with his cart. 
Someone came and said something to him and he replied with a password. That 
meant they were involved in the resistance. 

“When we were brought to Tajikistan, first we worked weeding the cotton 
fields. Then we collected cotton. We worked from sunup to sundown. Later our 
lives changed. Our people were talented and could do a lot of different types of 
work. They started taking us off the collective farm to do handiwork, like shoe repairs or 
caipentry. 

“My husband was taken to Dushanbe to do construction work. It wasn’t his 
specialisation, but he was the type who could learn how to do anything. They took 
him to build a villa for a local boss. He took our best things. He said he’d set 
himself up and then come back to the collective farm to get my parents and us. 
Well, while he was there all these Tajik and Russian women who were hungry for 
men turned up, all sorts of doctors and other women. He started giving away our 
best things to these women as gifts and had many lovers. 

“He came to see us and brought a hand-written permission for us to go stay 
with him, but without any seals or anything. It was worthless. In the meantime, 
my parents died and Mindaugas died. Rimvydas was left in Dushanbe with other 
people caring for him. I went there and took him and brought him back again to 
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the terrible life on the collective farm. He was six. 

“Life in Tajikistan eventually got better. After five years, in 1950, they 
brought butter to the market for the first time. And, for the first time they had 
bread for sale. In 1950, for the first time, they gave us a little bit of money for our 
work, not much, a miserly amount, but it was something. 

“The local Tajik farm workers were not allowed to have passports. When 
they took the young men into the Soviet army, after they’d served, they could have 
a passport. Nobody could go anywhere. There was no way out without a passport. 

“One time my husband brought me some black and red fabric. He told me, 
‘Stalin died.’ 'Hurrah,' I shouted. I had a sewing machine, and I was supposed to 
sew mourning clothing for us. We had to walk around in mourning garb. You’d 
meet up with someone and you would say, ‘He’s dead,’ and give each other a secret 
smile. Life slowly began to get better after Stalin died. After a while we were able 
to travel to Stalinabad without an escort. At the end of 1955 we received passports. 
The locals were purely slaves. They had no passports and could not travel 
anywhere. 

“In 1967 when I came back to Lithuania from Tajikistan, I had to prove that 
I hadn’t been tried, so that I could register to live and work. I wanted to find out 
what we’d been arrested for. I managed to get my hands on that paper they used 
to arrest us. That piece of paper told me that we were arrested for treason to the 
Soviet Union.” 

The wind picked up and rocked the trees around us. I glanced over my 
shoulder and saw a dark cloud on the horizon heading in our direction. 

“Let’s go inside,” I suggested, picking up the tray just as the first drops of 
rain came down. 

Maria trotted towards the small cottage and I followed. Just as we closed 
the door behind us, heavy sheets of rain began to come down. 

“That was close,” I said. 

Maria nodded. 

We walked over to the couch and sat down. Vaiva emerged from the kitchen 
and joined us. Vaiva held her mother’s tiny hand in hers. 

“That has been my life,” Maria said. “I bore six children. Four of them died. 
Can you imagine such a life? I have a son and a daughter who are nineteen years 
apart. My son is a Russian. My daughter is a Lithuanian. They do not share a 
common culture.” 

What a life Maria had. I could not imagine such a life. All the horrors of the 
twentieth century could not break her. Later, on the car ride back to Kaunas, Vaiva 
filled in the spaces of her mother’s story: “In the late fifties my father took a young 
Tajik girl as a lover. The girl had his baby. The girl’s mother threw her out. My 
mother took in this girl and her baby and cared for them for ten years. That is how 
big my mother’s spirit is. She overcame whatever feelings she might have had and 
helped this girl and felt responsible for her. Can you imagine? Caring for your 
husband’s lover and bastard child for ten years? But that is how my mother is.” 
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Chapter Twelve 
The Witch of Satrija 


It was eleven o’clock in the evening and the huge Samogitian sky was tinged with 
the slightest hue of purple. The coming midnight darkness worried me. As long as 
the sky was light, I could drive forever, energized by the never-ending twilight. But 
when darkness fell, the bold energy of this impetuous road trip, fueled by not 
much more than wild abandon, would of necessity stop. Veronika and I would 
need to find a place to spend the night. At the moment, we had no plan ahead of 
us. We were just moving forwards into the warm air and swarms of mosquitos, 
breaking like waves on the grill of my Honda, our talk as frenetic as the insects 
crashing against the windshield. 

That afternoon at five o’clock I had pulled up in front of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs where Veronika worked. She came rushing out with her sleeping 
bag and backpack, thrilled to come along on this journey of broken hearts. 
Veronika had grown up in this region and spoke the local dialect. She had 
embraced my project with enthusiasm. 

We were going to interview two of partisan General Jonas Zemaitis’s liaison 
women from the western region of Samogitia, near Raseiniai, his area of 
operation. Jonas Zemaitis was a hero of the armed partisan resistance against the 
Soviet Union. He was born in Palanga in 1909. In 1929 Zemaitis graduated from 
military school in Kaunas. Between 1936 and 1938 he studied in an artillery school 
in France (Ecole d’Artillerie de Fontaine bleau) where he received the rank of 
captain. In 1941, after the German Army invaded Lithuania, Zemaitis organized 
150 men in the counties of Siluva and Tytuvenai into a local unit under the 
command of General Plechavicius. The Germans dismantled the Plechavicius 
units and for some time Zemaitis went into hiding. 

When the Soviet Army invaded Lithuania in 1944, Zemaitis became 
involved in the armed resistance. In 1945 he served as the leader of the 
Zebenksties Unit. In May 1947 he was selected as leader of the Kestutis partisan 
district. In May 1948 he formed the Jura partisan district in western Lithuania 
and became its leader. In February of 1949 Zemaitis was elected chairperson of 
the presidium of the Lithuanian Freedom League and at the same time was the 
leader of civil defense. He was awarded the rank of Partisan General. He suffered 
a heart attack in December of 1951 and temporarily had to leave his post, which he 
resumed in 1953. During those two years he lay paralyzed in a bunker in the 
Simkaitis forest in the Jurbarkas region. On May 30, 1953 his hiding place was 
betrayed to Soviet Security forces and Zemaitis was captured alive. He was 
brought to Moscow where he was interrogated by Beria himself. On November 26, 
1954, after weeks of interrogation and torture, he was executed by gun shot in the 
Moscow Butyrk Jail. 
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We planned to reach to the coastal city of Liepaja, Latvia by midnight, and 
the next day to drive along the Baltic Sea coast to Jurmala, where we would be 
spending a few days interviewing Leonora Grigaleviciute-Rubine, one of General 
Jonas Zemaitis’s most important liaison women. Leonora was included in a plan 
to set up a Lithuanian government in exile in Gotland. However, Leonora was 
arrested the day before she and her first husband, Bronius, were to be taken by 
Swedish fisherman from the port of Klaipeda to the island of Gotland off the coast 
of Sweden. The other woman we planned to interview lived in Raseiniai county, 
not far from where Veronika had grown up. 

Veronika’s own life since childhood was woven into the fabric of the 
resistance. Veronika’s mother had escaped exile to Siberia as a young teenager, 
when her entire family was deported. She and her brother lived for years in hiding 
in the forests surrounding her village, begging for food, doing small jobs in 
exchange for a night’s sleep in the hay loft. Her father’s brother had been given 25 
years hard labor in the early fifties for joining a student passive resistance group at 
Vilnius University. Because of her “political” background and because she was a 
practicing Catholic, Veronika had never joined the Communist Youth. She was 
more interested in the dissidents connected with the underground human rights 
journal, Chronicle of the Catholic Church of Lithuania. By her final year of high 
school, Veronika reluctantly agreed to join the Communist Youth, so that she 
could be admitted to Vilnius University. 

Veronika grew up in a small village where almost every family shared the 
same surname. She grew up in a small farmhouse with dirt floors. Both of her 
parents were collective farm workers. She’d grown up weeding, sowing, planting, 
harvesting when not at school or church. On weekends she tended to her 
grandparents’ cows and garden. After returning from exile to Siberia they were too 
feeble to get much work done after completing their work quota on the collective 
farm. She also worked the small patch of land allotted to her parents. 

Although Veronika’s village was little more than an hour’s drive from the 
seacoast by today’s standards, Veronika saw the sea for the first time when she 
was fourteen, when she traveled to Palanga in the open bed of a pick-up truck with 
a group of collective farm workers. Working in Afghanistan as a humanitarian aid 
coordinator for the Lithuanian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Veronika traveled with 
European Union soldiers across Afghanistan to do a road survey. The soldiers 
asked her if she could handle the open pit toilets along the road. Emerging from 
one of those toilets, Veronika told them that the school she’d attended as a child in 
her village had similar open pit toilets. 

As a child, doing indoor work, such as peeling potatoes or preparing fruit 
and vegetables for canning, as her hands worked, Veronika would gaze at the 
television. In those days classical music concerts from Vilnius were aired in the 
evenings and on weekends. She’d admire the interiors of the concert halls and 
she’d whisper to herself, “One day I will be there too.” 
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Tonight, flying through fields awash with the purple light of sunset, it took 
me by surprise when we sped through my grandfather’s childhood village of 
Zidikai. Just as soon as I’d recognized the road sign, we'd already flown past the 
next road sign, one that had a red slash across the word Zidikai. 

Last November my children and I had gone to find my grandfather’s village. 
At that time, we had visited the place with a feeling of reverence. It had been not 
long after we’d arrived in Lithuania and everything was still new and fascinating. I 
was invited by a library in Mazeikiai to present my children’s novel, Vaiduokle 
Svetaineje (The Ghost in Hannah’s Parlor) to a group of local children. I decided 
to use the opportunity to spend the night and on the following day to drive to 
Zidikai. I wanted to show my children the place where my grandfather had come 
from, and I wanted to visit the grave of the woman who’d shaped his life, Marija 
Peckauskaite. Fondly known as the Witch of Satrija, Peckauskaite was a local 
noblewoman and writer who taught village children to read and write at a time 
when school for Lithuanians in the Lithuanian language was forbidden by decree 
of the Czar. 

This young writer inspired my grandfather to rise above his circumstances 
and loaned him books from her personal library. Tutored by the Witch of Satrija, 
my grandfather passed the entrance exams to the Gymnasium in Kaunas. After 
graduating from Kaunas University, he was employed by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. The Ministry sent him and my grandmother to New York in 1936, where 
he served as a diplomat. When they came to America, my grandfather was 26 and 
my grandmother 18. 

My grandfather told me that the villagers considered Marija Peckauskaite a 
witch because she spoke five languages and opened a hospital in her home where 
she healed people with medicine, and not by verbal charms as was the usual 
custom. 

“They did not understand that she had knowledge because she had studied 
abroad in Western Europe,” my grandfather had said. “They thought she had 
magical powers.” 

My twelve-year-old son, Dainius, standing at the grave of the Witch of 
Satrija, had blurted out: “It’s because of her we grew up in America.” 

He was right. If it hadn’t been for the educational start this woman had 
given my grandfather, and her encouragement, we might still be living in Zidikai 
ourselves. I might have grown up a collective farm worker, like Veronika. 

Now, as we drove through the land of the Witch of Satrija, I thought of my 
grandfather and his life’s work. For fifty years my grandfather represented a 
nation that did not exist. He kept his film noir style Consulate on the Upper West 
Side of Manhattan open and operating as Lithuania disappeared from the maps of 
the world. He spent his days hunting and pecking letters to the State Department 
on a 1930s typewriter well into the late eighties, making official Lithuanian 
consular phone calls from an old black rotary phone on the corner of his prewar 
desk, issuing passports to dissidents who made their way across the Iron Curtain 
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and into the West. 

As the decades passed, the contents of the consular office’s filing cabinets, 
the brittle yellow file folders, disintegrated to the touch. When the singing 
revolution burst to life and journalists began visiting the Consulate, they found the 
office in the state of a time warp. One day my grandmother called to happily tell 
me a reporter had donated a fax machine. Now, they could receive daily 
informational faxes from Lithuania. That was in 1990. 

Tonight we were passing through the land that was in my blood. I took after 
my grandfather and the people of his region: tall, stubborn, long-faced people who 
did not know when to stop. People who never gave up—a people of lost causes. 
This region for centuries had held its own against the crusaders, the Teutonic 
Order that would invade from their stronghold in Riga. Here warriors preferred to 
burn themselves alive rather than surrender to the enemy. Here partisan fighters, 
when surrounded, preferred holding a grenade to the side of their head to being 
taken alive. 

And yet, that day, as the cold wind raced across the barren, bleak 
November landscape, I too had to admit that I was silently grateful for the 
influence of the Witch of Satrija that had brought our family to America. 

The previous evening, our host from the library informed me that all the 
hotels in Mazeikiai were full because guest construction workers from Poland had 
been brought in to work on the oil refinery. She asked me if I wouldn’t mind 
staying at Nakvynes Namai. To me that phrase translated into Bed and Breakfast. 
I trusted our host, who had been the picture of hospitality up until that point, even 
reserving an entire restaurant for lunch in our honor. 

“Sure, why not,” I answered. The price was right, just 20 lits ($10). In 
retrospect, the price should have made me suspicious. 

We followed behind her car over the slippery icy roads to a Soviet-era 
apartment complex on the edge of the city. The temperature at this time of year 
hovered around zero Celsius. It rained or misted almost constantly. As soon as the 
sun went down, the roads were covered in black ice—another reason why I would 
have to spend the night rather than drive the five hours back to Vilnius. 

We parked and climbed about ten flights to a floor of the building that was 
used for the Nakvynes Namai. Before I could even orient myself as to where I was, 
our host did an about face and swiftly disappeared down the stairs. I was left 
facing the matron, who grimly asked for my 20 litas and led us inside a corridor 
populated by drunk, derelict, old men. It turned out that Nakvynes Namai was 
the Lithuanian euphemism for homeless shelter. It was too late for me to follow 
my host down the stairs and get out of there. The roads were slick with black ice, 
and I did not know my way around this city in the inky blackness of a misty 
November night. We had no choice but to stay. We were led to a room with four 
hard sofas. Fortunately, the door had a lock and I could keep 
the homeless men on the other side of the door. 
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“When you travel, you always have to prepare for surprises,” I said brightly 
to my children. “Sometimes things work out well and that’s really great, but 
sometimes they don’t and you just have to live with that.” 

I thought of the grim living conditions women like Maria, Juliana, and Ryte 
had endured. It would be disrespectful to them to make a fuss over one night in a 
homeless shelter. 

All four of us pulled out books and settled in under the thin blankets to wait 
out the time until morning. As long as we stayed in our room and kept the 
cardboard door that separated us from the derelict men outside shut, I figured 
we’d be okay. The men were gathered around a television, like New York City 
homeless gather around a garbage can fire. Despite their ragged clothing and their 
stench of alcohol, the men seemed harmless enough. Just people who’d suffered 
more misfortunes than they could bear. 

Then my daughter needed the bathroom. We made our way down the hall 
to the bathroom. We found that the homeless shelter bathroom also had remained 
in the good old Soviet style—filthy holes in the floor with two blocks on either 
side on which one placed one’s feet to balance over the hole. Judging from the 
stench, no one had cleaned these stalls in years. 

None of us had slept well that night. We tossed and turned on hard Soviet- 
era sofas and had sat bolt upright with the first light. 

But my kids were as good as gold that night. They did not complain. They 
read their books huddled under the thin wool blankets. We left the next morning 
with the first light. 

And now we raced past the border into Latvia. A crumbling white-painted 
cinder block building that once had served as the border post was now overgrown 
with weeds. The Schengen agreement had returned the relationship Latvia and 
Lithuania shared as sister states under the yoke of the Soviet Union. 

We arrived in Liepaja after midnight. We parked in front of a grand old 
nineteenth century hotel near the beach and decided to splurge on a good room. 
On this trip we were not counting. I was looking forward to a long restful sleep, 
but at five in the morning I was woken up by a young couple outside our window 
shouting drunkenly at one another. While I was still half-asleep their intonation 
sounded American to me. For a moment, I thought I was in Maine. Slowly, as my 
brain awoke, I realized they were speaking Latvian. I jumped bolt upright in bed. 
So did Veronika. 

We packed the car and took off on the road again. The gigantic cobalt blue 
sky spread opened up before us as we drove, hugging the Latvian coast. We 
arrived in Ventspils early in the afternoon. The town was immaculate and had a 
style that was a cross between Germanic and Scandinavian. On every corner large 
hanging baskets spilled over with flowers. The town of Ventspils seemed too clean, 
too perfect. 

I said to Veronika, “This is what the Baltic will be like in ten years: neat; 
tidy; and with a population of people who lead quiet orderly lives. All the drama of 
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the region’s history will have been wiped out.” 

“That is when we will be as boring as Austria,” Veronika said. “Only, 
judging by the rate things are going, it will take another ten more years on top of 
your ten.” 

We headed back onto the coastal road. Eventually, we ended up in 
Kolka, a sandy, forested strip of land extending into the Baltic Sea. This is where 
the Finno-Ugric Liv tribe once made their home. 

A few Livs still lived in the area and the local signs were written both in 
Latvian and Liv. Veronika and I hiked along the edge of the coast for hours. We 
found a place to stay in the village of Kolka that night. We quickly threw down 
our things and went out for a walk. The moon hovered above, a gigantic orb 
looming over the sea. At that moment I thought: I could die like this, melting 
into the moonlight, far from the reaches of civilisation. I understood the nature of 
lunatics then. And perhaps we were lunatics, Veronika and I, both of us, on our 
journey into the backwaters of the heart. 



My grandparents, Anicetas and Janina Simutis on the ship that brought them across the Atlantic to 
New York in 1936. 
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Janina Ciurlyte and Anicetas Simutis on their wedding day, January 11,1936. Shortly after their 
wedding and honeymoon they set out for New York, believing that they would return after their 
diplomatic assignment was complete in 1939. They were able to return only after Lithuania became 

independent, more than half a century later. 
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Chapter Thirteen 

The Story of Laima: A Cautionary Tale 

“Let me tell you the story of Laima,” Veronika said. “Laima?” I asked. 

“Your namesake,” Veronika said. 

We were walking along the beach in Jurmala after a nice dinner of local 
fish, potatoes, and cold beetroot soup. I was procrastinating. I was not yet ready to 
go see Leonora, the first partisan liaison woman I was going to talk to on this trip. 

I had been leading Veronika around in circles all afternoon—let’s go meander 
down this path, let’s have dinner at this restaurant on the beach, let’s take a walk 
on the beach. I sensed that Leonora’s story would be intense and I had to prepare 
myself emotionally. Writing down the stories of people who’d lived through 
extreme trauma is emotionally exhausting for me. After an interview it took me a 
long time to bring myself back into balance. I would become deeply involved in 
the story, attentive to every detail, and I failed to establish the appropriate 
emotional distance a journalist ought to have with her subject. 

“I want to tell you about Laima because you remind me of her,” Veronika 

said. 

“I do?” 

“You are very open and curious, like she was,” Veronika said. “Do you 
remember the first time you came to my house in Rumsiskes twenty years ago? I 
said to you then that you reminded me of Laima, a relative of my husband, who 
was an activist in the underground. Laima was a medical doctor and a poet. It 
struck me as odd then that one person who reminded me so strongly of another 
should share the same name.” 

“I remember,” I said. 

We walked along the beach in silence for a few moments until Veronika 
began her story. 

“Laima was a vivacious and beautiful woman. At every party, every 
gathering, she was the center of attention. She had a gift. She communicated 
easily and she loved people; she always saw the beauty in people, never the bad. 
Men fell in love with her constantly and she had such a big heart that she fell in 
love easily herself. Because of her personality, because of who she was, Laima died 
young under terrible circumstances. She died of a broken heart.” 

Veronika stopped talking. I could see she was struggling with the memory 
of this woman whom she’d loved so dearly. We continued walking, oblivious to the 
bathers on the beach, the happy families on vacation, the young couples walking 
along the shoreline holding hands. 

“It is possible, you know, to die of a broken heart,” Veronika said finally. 

I said nothing. 

“Laima was a cardiologist, one of the best in her field in Lithuania. She 
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knew what had to be done to fix a heart when it was broken, but she did nothing to 
help herself when her moment came.” 

A seagull landed and commenced squawking at us. 

“You see, she died of a heart attack. But I’ll tell you more about that later. 

It’s important to start her story at the beginning.” 

I'd set out on this journey of the heart to hear the stories of two liaison 
women. But now Veronika was adding one more story she felt I needed to hear, 
and so I listened. 

“Laima had been deported to Siberia twice. She always said that she 
received her real education in prison camp in Siberia. The first time she was 
deported she was 12 years old. It was during the first deportations in 1941, the 
most brutal deportation when the Soviets deported women and children as far as 
the Laptev Sea in the Arctic. As was the usual case, her father was separated from 
her and her mother and younger brother at the train station in Naujoja Vilna. Her 
father ended up in a prison camp where he was placed in a construction brigade. 
He died of starvation in 1943. Laima and her mother and brother ended up on the 
shores of Lake Baikal where they were ordered to fish for the State. Her mother 
died very quickly, during the first winter. Laima took care of her brother. Her 
father would write them letters. She did not want to break her father’s heart and 
tell him their mother was dead, so she answered his letters, pretending to be her 
mother. 

“Towards the end of the war Laima managed to escape from Siberia and 
return to Lithuania. Circumstances hadn’t allowed her to take her brother with 
her. She was 15 then. When she heard that Soviet Lithuania’s President Paleckis 
was allowing orphaned children to return to Lithuania from Siberia, she went back 
and found her brother and brought him back to Lithuania. That was in 1946. 

“They began going to school in the town of Linkuva. In school Laima 
became friends with two other girls. They decided to give their friendship a 
manifesto and a name, as was the custom at the time. They called themselves Kilti 
ir Kelti or ‘Raise Yourself Up.’ It was all innocent enough. The phrase was taken 
from the work of the classic Lithuanian woman writer, Marija Peckauskaite. It had 
to do with striving to better oneself, to work towards an education. The girls 
identified with this woman writer. But in 1949 Laima was arrested and accused of 
starting an anti-Soviet organization based on that name. They arrested her and 
accused her of being a dissident, although she was only 17.” 

The Witch of Satrija. Again, my grandfather’s mentor played a role in this 

story. 

“At the time she had a young man who was her close friend and companion. 

He was a classmate. He claimed that he loved her. This young man walked 
her to the train station the day she was going to be deported back to prison in 
Siberia. He kissed her good-bye. She boarded the train. Later, when she was being 
interrogated, her interrogator told her that this young man was the one who had 
betrayed her and had turned her in. 
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“Thirty years later Laima was asked to recite a poem at their class reunion. 
She had a special talent for writing poetry and for reciting it. She selected a poem 
by Judita Vaiciunaite called “Judas.” You know the poem, I’m sure. It is a poem 
about betrayal. She gave a powerful performance. The entire time she gazed 
directly at her betrayer. She watched him squirm, but she did not point fingers or 
accuse him directly. After she’d finished reciting the poem, she said nothing more 
about it. That is how Laima was. 

“Laima was lucky that her spirit was not broken then, when she was 17. 
When she was arrested the second time, she was assigned a young interrogator 
who wasn’t really interested in his work. He had been forced. He fell in love with 
Laima and he protected her. She would sit on a stool by the door and listen for 
footsteps in the hallway. He sat on another stool and read a book. If she heard 
someone coming, she’d cough. Then he’d pretend to interrogate her and she’d 
pretend to cry and scream. 

“You see, Laima,” Veronika said, “all the women who were arrested and 
interrogated at that time were raped. There was no other way. All your partisan 
women, all your liaison woman, they won’t breathe a word about rape to you when 
you talk to them, but you need to know that it happened regularly and in the most 
brutal fashion. This is how they broke women’s spirits. It is the most effective 
means of breaking a woman. Our Laima was never raped and that was her 
strength. 

“I remember when I was a young woman they’d force us to go and watch 
the May 9th parade. The Soviets always made a big fuss over this holiday with 
parades and pompous speeches. The worst moment for me always came when 
they marched out the old Russian women who’d been nurses and doctors during 
the war. Those women terrified me. There was something ugly in their faces. 
People always made jokes about the women who went with the troops during the 
war. They called them whores, and they were. They slept with all the troops. One 
year I was watching the parade with a prisoner of conscience. As these women 
with their terrible faces marched past, I made a snide comment. The prisoner of 
conscience said to me, ‘Veronika, hold your tongue, you don’t know what those 
women have suffered. The soldiers raped them one after another. They only made 
life easier on themselves by going willingly rather than being forced.’ I felt 
ashamed after that and knew that I needed to show more compassion. You can see 
it in a woman’s face when she’s been broken. 

“What I’m trying to say, Laima,” Veronika said, “is that our Laima, through 
sheer force of personality, with her vivaciousness skipped her way through hell 
untouched. And that is why the KGB wove a plan so intricate and so complex to 
entrap her that in the end it killed her completely—both her body and her soul. 

“When Laima was released from prison in Siberia, the KGB kept careful 
track of her. They pressured her to inform for them. She would not bend. She 
would not work for them. But she was valuable to them. As a doctor, she made 
house calls. She took care of all the former prisoners of conscience. She treated 
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them for free. She knew absolutely everyone in the underground, all the people 
involved in publishing the Chronicle of the Catholic Church of Lithuania. 
Although she worked in the hospital, Laima made house calls. And here was one 
of her difficulties. She didn’t own a car. She went everywhere by bus. That was 
hard in those days. 

“Laima was married to a Samogitian man. His name was Vytas. He was one 
those typical Samogitian types, slow, laid-back. He rarely spoke. She was the 
complete opposite: energetic, expressive, capable of doing a million things at once 
and doing them well. She was often frustrated with him and would fly at him for 
his slowness. But he loved her, even though their marriage was troubled. That was 
Laima’s weak point. She was the center of attention at a literary or social event, 
but she was not that type of woman who was at the center of the hearth at home. 
In fact, she was rarely home and did not much get around to keeping house. 

“One day a new man appeared in Laima’s life. He was younger, good- 
looking, he had a car. He was suave, talkative. By some odd coincidence, or fate, 
he was interested in everything Laima was interested in. You see, in Siberia Laima 
had been assigned to a barrack together with a group of Russian women who had 
been followers of the Russian painter and spiritualist Nicholas Roerich .These 
women gave Laima a full education on the work and philosophy of Roerich. Now, 
here comes Aras, who is also a follower of Roerich. Do you understand what I am 
telling you?” 

“I’m not sure,” I said. 

Veronika sighed. 

“He was carefully prepared to ensnare her. The KGB had everything 
planned out. Everything to the last detail. They 

couldn’t get Laima to inform, so they sent her the perfect lover. He knew 
everything about Roerich because the KGB prepared him for years before he even 
laid eyes on Laima. His story was rather sad as well. He came from a very large 
and very poor family. But he was bright. He was accepted to study Biology in 
Leningrad. That was where they got to him. They stuck him with a Russian wife, 
who was also working for them, and who was an expert on the Russian painter 
Nicholas Roerich. She compromised him sexually and he had to marry her. Oh 
God, I remember the beautiful love letters he would write to Laima. She would 
read them to me. Laima, never in my life have I read such beautiful love letters 
and I never expect to again. But now that I think of it, the KGB must have had a 
special employee, maybe some literary figure, who would compose those love 
letters for their personnel to use on assignment. 

“Aras became Laima’s constant companion. Vytas didn’t like it, but he 
tolerated this man because that is what Laima wanted and he loved Laima. There 
is no question that being so close in spirit they became lovers. It is only natural. 

“Together they went to her literary evenings, to her discussion groups and 
concerts. He drove her to see her patients in his Lada. He was a dream come true 
to her: a man who understood her; who shared her life; who was interested in 
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everything about her; who wanted to know every last detail of the lives of everyone 
she cared about. They were together ten years.” 

Veronika paused. She stopped and faced me. “Do you see where I am going 
with this?” she asked. 

“Maybe...” 

“Intelligent as she was, Laima was at the same time too open, too trusting, 
and too naive, far too naive for her own good. Aras collected detailed information 
through Laima on the entire underground network of Lithuanian dissidents. He 
used the information to have people arrested and imprisoned; he destroyed lives, 
and he got away with it for years. Laima never figured it out. For years none of us 
ever figured out it was he who was causing terrible things to happen to our circle 
of friends. Of course, Vytas sensed it and tried to warn Laima. But Laima wouldn’t 
listen to him. She thought he was jealous. I remember how one time I came to 
their apartment early on a Sunday morning and Aras was standing at the ironing 
board, carefully ironing Vytas’s underwear. Meanwhile, Vytas was shut up in the 
other room reading. I was very young, just twenty, but it immediately struck me 
that there was something very wrong with that domestic scene. The lover was 
complacently ironing his lover’s husband’s boxers? Nobody is that good. 

“Another time Aras lent me a book from the underground to read. We 
arranged to meet at Lenin Square for me to return the book to him. I arrived early 
and was standing waiting beside the statue of Lenin. Across the street, in direct 
view, was the KGB headquarters, next door to the conservatory. As I was waiting, I 
saw Aras come out of the employee door of the KGB headquarters, and not the 
front door that the public used, if they ever had any reason to go there. He strolled 
across the street to our meeting place. I could see in his eyes that fearful 
recognition once he realized I had seen where he had come from. 

“Later, when the independence movement began, Laima was at every 
demonstration, and Aras was always at her side. This is what she had lived for and 
worked for her entire life—freedom, democracy, independence. At that time Aras 
didn’t even try to hide his association with the KGB anymore. He began to speak 
openly about it. The moment came when it was clear that the Soviets had lost. 
Everything was falling apart. Laima was so happy. When it was clear that it was all 
over, Aras came to her and said, ‘I never loved you. You are a fool for believing in 
me. I was working for the KGB the entire time we were together. I was collecting 
information, and you were an excellent source of information. We were able to 
take down entire networks through you. Many people were taken down because of 
you, and the entire time you never even realized that it was you who was betraying 
your own friends.’ 

“Laima was horrified. Those words nearly killed her. She was wracked with 
guilt over what she had done, over how many people she had betrayed without 
realizing it. She reflected back on the past ten years with Aras and everything fell 
into place. There was no denying it. She had played right into the hands of the 
KGB. Everything that she was—her expressiveness, her openness, her poetry, 
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her giving nature was exposed to her as a sham—a dangerous sham that had 
destroyed the lives of the people she loved dearly and undermined the principles 
of what she believed in. 

“Aras came to her one more time to tell her that he was resigning from the 
KGB. Although, by that point there wasn’t any KGB left to speak of in Lithuania. 
He told her that he had met the real love of his life—a girl twenty years younger 
than himself. He told her that what he really wanted was to have children of his 
own. He told her that he and this girl were getting married. He is still married to 
this young woman now; they have two children and they live in Vilnius. I run into 
them occasionally in the supermarket. 

“Laima was fifty-six at the time. She had always been in good health, but 
after that she started having heart attacks, one after the other. Laima, I believe 
that her heart was broken and nothing could save her. She was a cardiologist, one 
of the best, and she knew exactly what she needed to do to save herself, but she 
did nothing. Then she had a massive heart attack. She could have survived with 
medical help administered at the right time. Vytas was with her. He was 
panicking; he wanted to call the ambulance. But Laima very calmly said to him, 
‘Vytas, this is nothing. It's just an upset stomach. Some nausea. I am a 
cardiologist, you’ve got to trust that I know when a condition is serious and when 
it isn’t. I’m going into my room to lie down.’ 

“Vytas believed her. He trusted her. But Laima, she went off and died 
quietly alone in her room. When Vytas came into the room to check up on her, she 
had stopped breathing. He immediately called the ambulance. He called all her 
doctor friends. He called me. I went running to the apartment. I’ll never forget 
what I saw. Laima’s body was lying on the floor. She was surrounded by her doctor 
friends. They were massaging her heart, trying to revive her. Although the 
moment of revival was gone, they continued, as though it were still somehow 
possible to bring her back to life. In their frenzy they had crushed all her ribs. Her 
broken body lay between them. They all had tears streaming down their faces. 
Some of them were moaning out loud. They had loved her that much. The 
atmosphere in that room became hysterical. Everyone was inconsolable, but most 
of all Vytas. Laima was gone, but they could not let her go; they would not let her 
go; they refused. They kept pushing and pushing on her broken chest, trying to get 
her heart to start beating again. And this went on for a long time. When they 
buried her, her body was covered in bruises. 

“Laima’s heart was broken and there was no way to fix it. She'd been so 
kind, so trusting, so open, so expressive and artistic. Although she had spent many 
years, her formative years, in the prison camps and had seen so much evil, she still 
could not accept that people could actually be evil, and especially not those who 
she loved. She could not accept that the man she had loved could betray her, and 
when she finally had no choice but to accept it, she died of a broken heart. She 
died when Lithuania was already free and she could have done so much. 
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"Although it was the time of the economic blockade and there was no 
gasoline available, there was a long line of cars to her funeral. Laima, I must stop 
now. I can’t bear to think of Laima anymore.” 

We walked along the beach in silence. 

“I told you this story,” Veronika said, “because my Laima’s spirit reminds 
me so much of yours and I want you to learn from the lesson of her life. Beauty 
and art and giving are precious things, but be careful of who you allow to come 
close. Protect yourself, so that you may live.” 
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Chapter Fourteen 
The Liaison Woman 

“Every time my back hurts, I remember Kaplan, my interrogator,” Leonora 
said, leaning over the dining room table, setting down three tea cups. 

“Why?” I asked, then immediately slapped my hand over my mouth, 
embarrassed by my own stupid question. Leonora looked up at me. She said in a 
matter of fact voice, “Because during my interrogation Kaplan beat me with a 
Russian soldier’s belt on my back until my flesh was shredded down to the 
nerves.” 

She did not say this in a manner as to elicit pity. Rather, she said it in a 
perfectly reasonable tone, as though brutal beatings under interrogation were 
unavoidable and she was simply giving me the explanation why her back throbbed 
now. I rose from the table to help Leonora with the tea things. She waved me back 
down into my seat. 

“I can do it myself,” Leonora said firmly. She hurried off into the kitchen. 

I glanced over at the rifle Leonora kept cocked and loaded behind the 
dining room door. I decided this was a woman one did not second-guess. 

I had met Leonora Grigaleviciute-Rubine the previous February. That day I 
had been a participant in a book event at the Vilnius Book Fair. Jonas approached 
me after the event and asked: “Do you have your Honda?” 

“Yes,” I said, thinking, oh no, now what? This guy was constantly racing 
between interviews and appointments and it was easy to get caught up in his 
undertow if you let him drag you into it. 

“I’ve got to run an errand,” he said, “I have to drop something off with a 
partisan woman who is in Vilnius just for the weekend. Can you drop me off on 
your way home?” Before I could say another word, he added, “Perhaps your boys 
would like to meet the liaison woman for partisan General Jonas Zemaitis?” 

“Zemaitis?” I said. “I’d like to meet her.” That decided everything. 

Driving through Vilnius with Jonas was frustrating. He treated me like I 
was a liaison girl leading him to a secret bunker: Turn left here, now right, now 
left again, he'd say, without telling me exactly where we were going. It was 
irritating, but I played along only because I was curious to meet the liaison 
woman. 

We ended up in the neighborhood of Zverynas. My boys opted to stay 
inside the car while Jonas and I walked over to a wooden house, typical of this 
neighborhood. An attractive tall woman in her eighties with short-cropped white 
hair opened the door. 

“So, you change girlfriends often,” the woman teased. “Last time you came 
to see me with another one.” 

“Oh no, that other girl was my assistant,” Jonas rushed to explain. 
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“Your personal assistant?” Leonora asked sarcastically, giving Jonas a 
knowing look. 

I liked this woman immediately. 

I played along, eventually telling Leonora the not-so-exciting truth that 
Jonas was not my boyfriend, and that I’d simply agreed to give him a ride on my 
way home, so that I could meet her. Leonora led us upstairs to the apartment of a 
former partisan and close friend with whom she’d served a five-year sentence at 
the concentration camp in Magadan, Siberia. This man, Simonis, had been a 
wealth of information on the resistance until a few years ago when dementia had 
set in. 

Now his health no longer permitted him to be able to share what he knew. 
We sat a few moments and chatted about this and that. Then Leonora rose and 
put on her coat. 

“If you drive me home, I’ll give you some Latvian fish,” Leonora said to me. 
“Agreed,” I said, remembering the scene in Juozas Luksa’s Forest Brothers when 
he and his brother promise the Russian soldiers vodka and food if they drove them 
home from Kaunas in their American military jeep. 

“But just fish, nothing more than that,” Leonora said and laughed. 

I led Leonora over to my Honda. I introduced my sons, Dainius and 
Aurimas 

“This is Leonora Grigaleviciute-Rubine, she was a liaison woman for the 
great partisan leader General Jonas Zemaitis.” 

My teenage sons did not react. I suspected they were growing tired of being 
introduced to former partisans, liaison women, and exiles. 

We drove to Zemaites Street, where Leonora was staying with Lina, the 
daughter of another close friend who had been in hard labor together with her in 
Magadan. I had many friends in Lithuania who had either been born in exile or 
were the children of prisoners of conscience and deportees. As way of 
introduction, they often used the phrase: So and so was in prison with my father 
or mother. That meant this was a person who could be trusted and relied upon. 

We stepped inside the two-room apartment and immediately began 
removing our coats and shoes. The apartment, though small and built during the 
Brezhnev era of cheap disposable housing, had been nicely renovated and was well 
kept. Lina had not been expecting us. She was in the middle of hanging out her 
wet laundry. As soon as we entered, Lina rushed around the room, pushing 
laundry racks against the walls. She removed the laptop and papers from her desk 
and turned it around to face the sofa to serve as a table. She snatched a white linen 
table cloth from a drawer, gave it a quick snap, and lay it down on top of the desk 
in a pretty triangle. Then she rushed into the kitchen. Running back and forth a 
few times between the kitchen and the living room, she brought out platters of 
dried fish sliced neatly into rectangles, black bread, cold chicken with cranberry, 
and bowls of vegetable soup. Then Lina invited us to sit down and load up our 
plates. We did not hesitate. Everything on the table looked delicious. 
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“I danced the “boogey-woogey” last night,” Leonora said in a playful tone, 
inserting the English words into her Lithuanian sentence. She stood up behind the 
table to demonstrate, gyrating her hips, making exaggerated comical dance moves. 

“She danced at our niece’s christening party,” Lina explained as Leonora sat 
back down behind the table. 

We chatted and laughed and ate until the realization hit me—here I was 
sitting at the table with the woman who had been Zemaitis's closest assistant 
during the resistance in Western Lithuania and I was squandering our time 
together on small talk. I had to think of a question that would lead her into a 
conversation of substance. But I couldn’t think of anything, so instead I asked a 
personal question. 

“How did you end up in Latvia? Was it because of marriage?” 

Atitekejote was the verb I used. It is a very specific verb with no exact 
translation in English. It means marrying into a situation or a new place. 

Leonora’s face lit up. “Well, this question is about my personal life,” she 
said brightly. 

Up until this point, between the small talk, Leonora had alluded to a few 
episodes from her life as Zemaitis’s liaison woman, but had refrained from going 
into detail. She referred to that aspect of her life as “my job” or tarnyba. Although 
personal calling was a large part of their sacrifice, once inside the structures of the 
armed resistance, the partisans and liaison women worked with the discipline and 
integrity of professionals. They did not romanticize their work and did not 
consider themselves heroes. They were soldiers who performed their duty for their 
country. With my question Leonora had made an important distinction: I was not 
asking about her work as a liaison, but about her personal life. 

“As a prisoner I worked in a factory in Magadan sewing greenhouse covers 
from heavy burlap. One day a Latvian prisoner came into the factory and asked if I 
could sew him a pair of work gloves from the burlap. When he came to pick up the 
gloves, he thanked me in just the way my first husband, Bronius, who was a 
partisan and who had been killed in battle, would have thanked me. He reminded 
me so much of my husband, I fell in love with him. Up until that point I had 
dreamed of Bronius every night. After I met Izidor Rubine, Bronius stopped 
coming to me in my dreams. Izidor and I promised to write to each other. You 
were not allowed to write to other prisoners, especially not to men, but it was 
something we all did. We’d write in tiny letters on scraps of paper and pass these 
letters to each other. It was fun. It helped pass the time. 

“I did not know Latvian. Not one word. So I asked a Latvian prisoner to 
help me write the letters. We would sit on the bunks in the barracks after work at 
night and compose the letters together. Izidor and I wrote to each other like that 
for four years. The first three years we wrote about all sorts of nonsense. After I 
read Izidor’s letters, I would burn them. After three years of writing back and forth 
like that, I realized that my feelings for him had become quite deep. Around the 
same time he also had the same realization and his letters changed too. Then I 
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could no longer bring myself to burn his letters. I saved them. I also could no 
longer ask the Latvian woman to help me write the letters because I wanted to 
write about more personal things. So, I made myself a small Lithuanian-Latvian 
dictionary. But then I didn’t have enough words to express myself. That really 
worried me. So, I came up with an idea. I would take a Lithuanian word and chop 
the ending off. It worked. We could have written to each other in Russian, but we 
didn’t want to. He was a real patriot of Latvia and he refused to write in any other 
language. He was in prison because he would travel on the trains back and forth 
between Latvia and Russia getting Latvian prisoners out of Siberia with fake 
documents. Years later, Izidor would say to me, ‘You wrote so well in Latvian!”’ 
Leonora laughed, pleased with her memories. 

“A friend of mine once said to me, ‘If you really love someone, you must 
learn their mother tongue,’” I said. 

“Oh, yes,” Leonora agreed and clapped her hands together, “or you must 
sleep with them, then you’ll absorb their language.” 

We both laughed. Leonora continued her story: 

“I served my five-year-sentence, but he still had one more year left. So, I 
waited in Magadan for one year and worked while he finished his sentence. Then 
we left for Latvia together.” 

Leonora let out a deep sigh and gazed contemplatively 
into the dim February light outside. 

“Oh how we had wanted to live,” Leonora said in a half whisper. 

When I spoke to these old partisans and liaison women, to the people 
who’d lived through the horrors of Siberia, in spite of the torture and humiliation 
they had lived through, they spoke of love with such tenderness and belief that for 
the first time in my life I began to understand what love actually was. These 
people had a quality of emotion, a feeling of exclusivity for another person that it 
seemed to me we have lost in modern times. Their strong emotions were reserved 
for the people who had lived through hard times with them, whether those 
feelings were for a friend, or a sister or a brother, or a lover, they were loyal with a 
loyalty that went beyond the physical. They maintained a closeness that was 
spiritual and extended beyond death through communication in dreams. And they 
knew how to revel in their love. They knew not to question their good fortune. 
They knew not to over analyze or get caught up in the pettiness that so often 
destroys relationships. We contemporary people of the information age do not 
know how to love the way they did: We are far too practical. We are far too 
distracted. Too busy. We are annoyed and angered by the smallest slights; we find 
too little joy in the simple happiness of one another’s existence. People like 
Leonora were the true romantics—if their lives didn’t kill them first. 

That afternoon Leonora invited me to come to Jurmala, Latvia in the 
summer to stay with her and to hear her life story. And so here we were, Veronika 
and I, after three days of driving through outrageously beautiful forests that varied 
between firs and pines and birches, and along desolate beaches of pure white 
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sand, where Veronika and I would stop and park and wander for hours. 

While Leonora was busy in her kitchen, Veronika and I sat at the long 
dining room table and looked around. A large black and white glossy photograph 
of a handsome man with perfect classic features, piercing brown eyes, and brown 
hair slicked back in a 1950s style gazed down at us. It had to be Izidor. 

Veronika leaned over and read the spines of the books in the bookshelf. “Oh 
my,” Veronika exclaimed, “I have all these same books at home, only in 
Lithuanian.” 

Leonora returned from the kitchen and poured us tea. She set down a box 
of chocolates along with the sweets we had brought her. She settled into the chair 
at the end of the table. 

“These are very pretty plates,” I said, admiring the plate Leonora had set in 
front of me. The plate had a flower pattern and a delicate gold-painted rim. 

“My Magadan brother, Simonis, gave those plates to me fifty years ago. He 
came to visit for a few weeks after he was released from prison and had returned 
to Lithuania. As a thank you gift, the day he was leaving he walked in with a large 
box, an entire service, thirty pieces. I gasped. I knew he had spent a month’s salary 
on that service. I knew what it cost. I told him it was too good a gift. He insisted I 
had to have it. That was the kind of man he was. Now there are only a few plates 
left from that service. My children and grandchildren have broken them, one by 
one, over the years.” 

After the formality of tea and sweets, I began our interview by asking 
Leonora about her childhood. 

“I was born March 25, 1923 in Raseiniai county, 80 kilometers west of 
Kaunas. I had three sisters: Apolinaria, Brone, Maryte, and a brother named 
Stasys. My sister Brone was also a liaison woman for Zemaitis. She was three years 
older than me. We lived on a farm, but my father was active culturally and 
politically, so most of the farm work fell on my mother’s shoulders. My father was 
a social democrat. He had read Marx and Lenin and had come to the conclusion 
that socialism was a good thing. He really believed that people could live better 
under socialism. In 1920, when Lithuania had only been independent for two 
years, the government held its first meeting of the newly elected parliament. My 
father walked the 80 kilometers to Kaunas to vote. He arrived too late. The polls 
were closed. That incident proved how serious my father was about socialism. 
When the Russians occupied Lithuania in 1940 he saw how events played out. It 
was a knife in my father’s heart. 

“I learned how to read by reading over my father’s shoulder. My sister, 
Brone, who was three years older than me, had a hard time learning to read, so 
when my parents taught her the letters, I learned too. Everyone told my father 
that I was ready to go to school, but that autumn the school was moved to a place 
three kilometers away. My father didn’t let me go because I was too small to walk 
that distance. When I was nine, he finally let me go to school. 
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“If I knew as much as my father knew about history, about geography, I’d 
be so pleased with myself. He had an incredibly bright mind. All the village people 
came to him to seek advice. During the Smetona era university education cost a 
lot. In my village there were only two students: My cousin and another young 
man. When they had vacation, they always came to see my father. My father had 
read all the profane texts and all the sacred texts. In the evenings when we did our 
work indoors, our father would sit and read out loud to us. I remember him 
reading us Cervantes’ Don Quixote. I still remember entire scenes from Don 
Quixote. They’ve stuck in my head. We used to sit until late at night discussing 
Don Quixote. 

“My father taught us all how to dance. He taught us how to play cards. 
Three neighbors would come over to play cards, and my father would invite me to 
join them. After I was arrested, my mother and father were arrested and sent to 
Siberia. They took my father away on a stretcher. He was already an invalid then, 
paralyzed from a stroke. They shoved him with the entire stretcher into the cattle 
car and took him to Siberia to die. My mother had a chance to run away, but she 
didn’t. She remained at my father’s side. My mother died a few months after she 
came home from Siberia. I just missed seeing her for the last time by a few weeks. 
I was back from prison, but I was afraid to go to her too soon because it would 
have caused trouble for her. It breaks my heart to know that because of my work, I 
destroyed our home.” 

Leonora paused a moment. 

“Because she was a liaison woman, they punished the family,” Veronika 
whispered to me, “that was typical those days.” 

“Do you remember the first Soviet occupation?” I asked. 

“In 1940, when I was 17, I was studying at the Agricultural School. During 
the October Revolution festivities they forced all of us to march in the parade. All 
of us students walked past the tribune silently with our heads turned away. We did 
not shout, ‘Hurrah!’ like we were supposed to. I got along well with the teacher in 
charge of our class. I asked her to join me for tea in the evening. I baked some 
rolls. While I kept the teacher busy, the boys took down the portrait of Stalin and 
the hammer and sickle and shoved it down the hole in the outhouse. That was our 
first act of resistance against the Soviet Union. There were interrogations after 
that. No one told. Our director was against the Soviet Union just like we were. 

“People waited for the Germans as though they were our salvation. In 1941 
a lot of people were deported to Siberia. They deported the intellectuals and the 
rich people. That was why people were waiting for the Germans; they believed the 
Germans would save them from the deportations. On June 21,1941 the war began. 

I was in my room with my three roommates. The director opened the door 
and told us, ‘Girls, hurry up and dress, come outside.’ He took us to the orchard. 
He led us up a hill and pointed in the direction of the city of Taurage. The city was 
burning. He was so happy. He spun each of us around in joy. ‘Girls, the war has 
begun!’ he called out. 
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“But I knew about the war already. My father had told me that on Sunday 
the war would begin. Our neighbor had a radio transmitter and a pair of 
earphones. He and my father listened to the news from abroad. The director told 
us we could go home. The boys took shovels and dug some trenches for us to hide 
in if bombings started. We were laughing and having fun when a local Jewish man 
spotted us and said, What? You’re waiting for the Germans?’ He pulled out a 
pistol and pointed it at us. We ran away. There was no anti-semitism in Lithuania 
before the war. The war stirred things up. In 1940 many of the Jews from our 
village went to work for the NKVD. A Jewish classmate of mine went to work as a 
secretary in the local NKVD interrogation office. During the German occupation I 
helped her hide and I brought her food. 

“When the Russians returned, she went back to work for the NKVD. During 
the German occupation the Red Partisans showed up. They were communists 
who'd stayed behind to fight the Germans. Our neighbor had connections with the 
Red Partisans. During the winter of 1941-1942 I went into his kitchen and saw 
that everyone was acting scared. I asked what happened. They signaled for me to 
be quiet. A man whispered that the Red Partisans were inside the parlor. During 
the day they hid there. They didn’t stay out in the barn, no, they lived inside the 
house like gentlemen. Then, they’d go out at night and lay mines on the roads. In 
our village we only had two communists who actively supported the Red 
Partisans. There was our neighbor Serksys and then there was this man who drank 
a lot and because of it lived very poorly. Otherwise, no one supported their cause. 

“The Red Partisans stopped by our house a few times. If you wanted to or 
not, you had to let them stay until evening and you had to feed them three meals. 
If you didn’t feed them, they’d shoot you. Those were the times. It was the same 
thing with the Green Partisans, the Lithuanians. If they came, you had to shelter 
them and feed them. Until they forced people into the collective farms, people 
were happy to support the Green Partisans.” 

“Leonora,” I asked, “how did you first get involved with the Green 
Partisans?” 

“It all started during the German occupation with our neighbors, the 
Zukauskas family. The Germans came to their house to ask for horses, eggs, and 
butter in exchange for chocolate. Serksys, who was a communist and supported 
the Red Partisans, lived next door. He saw the Germans in Zukauskas’s yard and 
began running into the woods. The Germans were immediately suspicious that 
this man had begun to run and demanded that the Zukauskas boys chase him 
down and catch him for them. The boys obeyed, but they had no intention of 
handing their neighbor over into the hands of the Germans. They purposefully ran 
slowly and tripped and fell, so that their neighbor could get away. 

“When the Russians came in 1944, Serksys immediately went to the 
Russians and told them that the Zukauskas boys had tried to turn him in to the 
Germans. The Russians arrested Petras and Jonas Zukauskas. They kept them 
prisoner in a manure shed. All the prisoners lay in the manure together. 
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There were so many of them crammed in there, that there wasn’t enough room for 
all of them. They lay stacked on top of each other in the manure. 

“In the beginning of March 1945 the prisoners broke out of the manure 
shed and ran away. They were afraid to go home, so they came to us. We hid them 
for a few days and told their parents. My brother worked in the meat factory. 
Petras was older and Steponas had feminine features. We dressed Steponas as a 
woman and took him to hide with my brother in Taurage. Then, Steponas and 
Petras decided they would go into the forest. Then Jonas joined with them too. 
The very youngest, the fourth brother, was still little and stayed home. That is how 
our tie with the Forest Brothers began. 

“My sister Brone and I resolved we would go into the forest to help the 
Forest Brothers. We were curious. We said to each other, We’ve got to go into the 
forest and take a look and see if the partisans are there for real.’ We hitched the 
horse as though we were collecting logs and drove out into the forest to look for 
the partisans. Two men dressed like civilians with guns stopped us. We said, ‘If 
you need help or food, we can help you.’ That was April 1945. That is how it all 
began. The partisans would come to us and we would feed them. Soon we were 
working for Zemaitis as liaison girls. He came to our home in the summer of 1945. 
Then they began organizing units. Then the units joined together into a rinktine, a 
platoon. Then our partisan district was formed.” 

“What was it like at the beginning of the resistance?” I asked. 

“Starting from 1945 it was a rare night that the partisans were not at our 
house,” Leonora said. “In the beginning of 1945 the partisans walked freely among 
the farms. I can see it all so clearly in my mind: I can see them with their green 
uniforms walking openly through the village, not hiding, as though it were nothing 
at all. At first in 1945 and in the beginning of 1946, the Russians sent border 
guards to catch them. They never shot at them. They would walk across the 
forests, carrying their guns, but they didn’t do anything. When the border police 
couldn’t find anyone, the Russians took them away and sent in the Soviet Security 
forces. That’s when the serious fighting began. 

“Zemaitis made me the head of the Economics Department. I collected 
money for food and supplies. I'd find the partisans safe places to stay. We would 
have fun. The men liked to pass us notes, just for fun. They’d shake your hand and 
slip a note into your palm. It was all silly nonsense, but it made life interesting. I 
remember when Jonas Nauboras came to us from the Taurage jail. He later 
became a Sokolov soldier, a Smogikas, a traitor. Nauseda came along with him. 
The two of them were friends. Nauseda would shake hands with me and I would 
feel a note in his hand. Nauboras drew well, so he always drew something on the 
corner of every letter. Nauseda would end every letter with a short poem. There’s 
one I still remember.” 

Leonora paused, drew in her breath, and began to recite: “Na eime, duoks 
7 'anka, vakaras, pasakyk sudiev, baigqs degti zeries ugniakurias zvygsteles 
krentanti zvaigzde.” (Come now, give me your hand, it is evening, bid farewell, 
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the fires in the skies have burned themselves out, a falling star blazes.) 

Leonora waved her hand dismissively, “Ach,” she said, “it was all just for 
fun, to pass the time.” 

“Were you afraid to walk the forests alone at night?” I asked. 

“The first time I was afraid, but after that I was never afraid again. If you 
met up with someone in the forest at night you knew it had to be a partisan. You 
had to fear the wild boar, the wolves, but not the partisans.” 

“You worked closely with Zemaitis. Can you tell me what he was like as a 
person?” I asked. 

“Zemaitis was a rare individual,” Leonora answered. “Zemaitis had a 
quality about him that made him different from other people. He was extremely 
sensitive, especially when it came to helping others. Zemaitis was also very 
disciplined. He never allowed anyone in his unit to misbehave. 

The partisan movement was illegal and there was no room for abuse of 
power within it. But even if Zemaitis intended for everything to go well, things 
didn’t always work out the way they should have. The problem was that the type of 
people who never should have been partisans would come and join the ranks. 
These types committed abuses in the name of the partisans. There were many 
punishments as a result. Many people were arrested who worked for both sides. 
Our neighbor was supposedly a liaison point. When I was arrested, I found out 
that from the very beginning our own neighbor had been working for the NKVD.” 

Leonora paused a moment, then added, “Zemaitis seemed so old and 
serious to me.” 

“But was he really that old?” Veronika said. “When you began working for 
him in 1945 he had to have been 36.” 

“No, that can’t be,” Leonora said, flustered, “he was much older than that.” 
“But if he was born in 1909,” I said, “he was 36 in 1945.” 

Leonora looked at me confused. 

“You were twenty at the time,” I said, “so perhaps a man who was 36 must 
have seemed old to you.” 

Leonora burst out laughing. “Oh my, that’s certainly true,” she said, 
“everybody called him Dedukas because he was like an older uncle to us. Really, 
he was so serious, he seemed very old to me then. My father used to say, ‘He is the 
only serious man among all of them. The other ones are shepherd boys compared 
to him!”’ 

“What rules were there for liaison girls?” I asked. 

“When my sister and I began our liaison work, mostly the work was done 
by girls. It was safer that way. We were told very strictly by Zemaitis: no love 
affairs, no flirtations, nothing 

like that, but,” Leonora paused and let out a long sigh, “at our age, it just didn’t 
work out that way.” 

Veronika and I burst out laughing. Leonora quickly added, “In my time 
relationships were different than now.” 
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“How?” I asked. 

“Relationships didn’t go all the way to sex. We could be committed without 
being physical.” 

Leonora paused to take a sip of tea and offered us chocolate. We had sat 
down to tea in the early evening, but it was now ten thirty and the sun was 
beginning to set. The room was growing gradually darker. Leonora seemed 
reluctant to turn on the lights. She stood up from the table, opened a bureau 
drawer, pulled out a few candles and set them on the table. She lit the candles and 
continued her talk. 

“At the time Zemaitis was hiding out around Kryzkalnis. My routes were 
Aukstaitija, northern Lithuania, Klaipeda. Roze (Rose) went in the other direction. 
We never knew any last names. The less you knew the better. My code names 
were: Remigija, Vida. I became Vida in the spring of 1947 after I left home. Even 
my interrogator Kaplan called me Vida. In the summer of 1948 the head of liaison 
for the Zemaitis headquarters said to me, ‘Choose a written code name.’ ‘Why?’ I 
asked. ‘You need to have one,’ he said. I chose: Radvilaite. After Roze was 
arrested, Zemaitis told me to change my code name to one that Roze did not know 
in case they tortured my code name out of her. When someone from our unit was 
arrested, it was important to go into hiding within two weeks, in case they couldn’t 
hold out under torture. I chose Samane (Moss) and as soon as I chose it a thought 
came into my head: With this code name you will turn into moss yourself. And I 
was right. Not long after that I was arrested. Though, I did last for three and a half 
years without getting caught. That is a long time.” 

“Did you have any close calls?” I asked. 

“One time in 1947 I came on bicycle to a liaison point, a two-family house. 
The contact had said to me time and again, ‘Be careful around the woman at the 
other end of the house, you can’t trust her.’ So, this time I arrived with letters in 
my pockets. I always had a bag with needles, thread, and other things with me, so 
that if caught, I could pretend I was a spekuliante walking among the villages 
selling contraband. I set my bicycle against the wall of the house. I looked inside 
and saw a soldier. He grabbed my hand before I could get away and pulled me 
inside. I said, ‘There is a woman here who owes me 200 rubles.’ Luckily, there was 
a woman sitting on the bed inside who’d already been arrested. There were a lot of 
soldiers in there and they had a machine gun. They dragged me into the end of the 
house with the woman who I’d been warned was untrustworthy. There were other 
people there. They said they’d been traveling by horse and had stopped by and 
were arrested. I thought that maybe they had come to pick up the letters I was 
bringing? I did not know because it was always better not to know too much. 

“I sat down at the table and took out the sweater I was working on and 
began to knit. The soldier grabbed my ball of yarn and tossed it at me and said, 
‘BanditkaV I shrieked, ‘How dare you call me a bandit! I’m insulted! Call the boss! 

I want to complain!’ He began apologizing, ‘Nichevo, nichevo. It’s nothing. Just 
forget it.’ I started to bawl as if I’d been mortally insulted. He got up and left me 
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alone. The woman who was supposedly untrustworthy walked by me then and 
said, ‘I’m going to heat up oatmeal for my child, throw what you have in the stove.’ 
I thought to myself that she might be setting me up. After all, this was the woman 
I’d been warned not to trust. But in that situation I had no choice. I decided to 
trust her. I followed her to the stove. Quickly, I tore up the letters and tossed them 
into the stove. She tossed some straw on top, then banged the lid down and began 
heating up the oatmeal. When the soldier noticed us by the stove, he came rushing 
over and began poking around in the ashes, but by that time everything had 
burned up. ‘What were you doing at the stove?’ the soldier barked at the woman. 
‘Making oatmeal for my child,’ the woman answered. 

“The soldier told her to make up a bed for us and for the man and woman 
who’d also been apprehended. The woman must have said that someone was 
coming, and now they were going to spend the night and wait. I lay down on the 
bed on the floor. I lay with my head in the opposite direction from them, but I 
couldn’t fall asleep. I shut my eyes and only pretended to sleep. In the middle of 
the night two bosses came in. They stood next to me and said to each other in 
Russian: ‘If she’s sleeping, it’s not her. If she’s not sleeping, it’s her.’ 

“When I was a young girl I had a very carefree nature. But in times of 
danger I could be very serious. I breathed in and out calmly, pretending to be 
sleeping. They stood there beside me and began telling jokes. I was tempted to 
laugh every time I heard the punch line. I kept thinking to myself, I'm going to 
start laughing. But I kept my breathing steady. Finally, they said, ‘It’s not her.’ The 
woman who had helped me burn the letters said, ‘Let me turn off the light, so my 
child can sleep.’ They allowed her to turn out the light. Then I had time to plan my 
escape. 

“I thought to myself, I have a knife in my pocket. I have a head scarf. I tied 
the scarf on my head and quietly got up and slipped into the corridor. The corridor 
was empty. I opened the door to the yard. I saw a soldier with a machine gun out 
in the yard. It was the same soldier who had tossed me my ball of yarn. ‘Where are 
you going?’ he demanded. ‘I need to use the outhouse,’ I said. He said, ‘Do it here.’ 
I gasped and said, ‘Oh my, no, you are a young man and I’m a young woman. 
Besides, if I do it here, it’ll smell for you.’ I knew the lay of the land around this 
house. I knew there was an outhouse on a hill with a cherry tree beside it. Behind 
the outhouse there were open fields. If I could only get to the outhouse, I could 
run away through the fields. 

“‘You can see the outhouse from here,’ I said, ‘I won’t close the door.’ He 
agreed to that. I trotted over to the outhouse, opened the door wide and quickly 
slipped behind the door, out of his line of vision. Then I took off running up the 
hill. I ran across the street and towards a yard where I knew there was a vicious 
dog. But that night I ran across that yard and the dog didn’t even bark. I jumped 
into a ditch alongside the road. I knew every too meters there would be piles of 
stones in the irrigation ditch. I ran and jumped over those piles of stones, leaping 
like a deer. When the moon rose, I lay down and hid, when a shadow passed over 
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the moon, I ran. 

“I made it to a safe house where I spent the night. There I met up with 
Zemaitis. It turned out that the woman I’d been told not to trust was also his 
liaison woman. Only, to keep things safe, my liaison point at the opposite end of 
the house didn’t know it.“Eventually, in April 1948 my sister Brone had to leave 
home too. I had to bring Brone to the platoon to work. For several days in a row I 
kept dreaming the same dream: I am walking along the road. A horse and wagon 
enter the road. On one side of the road there is a rye field, then I am running and 
running into the rye, and I then I wake up. I told my sister there would be a 
problem, but it ought to end well. My documents were in order and so were hers. 
The partisans had taken the papers of a communist youth girl who they had shot 
for treason and had removed her photograph and had glued in my sister’s 
photograph in its place. They put the communist seal on top of the photograph. 
Those were the types of documents we carried in those days. That Saturday, just 
like in my dream, we were walking on the road when a horse and wagon entered 
the road. They stopped us. The soldiers in the wagon demanded to see our 
documents. Everything was in order with my documents. We had documents from 
different places and pretended we’d just met. But when Brone tried to open up her 
document, the pages stuck together. As she was standing there, prying apart the 
pages, the boss came along in another long cart. He stopped to see what was going 
on. He took Brone’s documents from her and pulled open the pages. ‘So, look, 
where you’ve turned up,' he said. 'You’ve risen from the dead.’ 

“It turned out that he had known the communist girl who’d been shot and 
whose name my sister was now using. He seated Brone in the wagon beside him 
and put me in the other wagon. They took us to a house for interrogation. We told 
them we had met on the road and that we were looking for a collective farm where 
we could get work as milkmaids. When they took me into a room to question me, I 
would talk loud so that Brone could hear me from the hallway. But when they 
questioned her, I couldn’t hear her. We tried to keep our stories straight. Then 
they brought in an older man to question us. This man said he was from Taurage. 
I had said earlier that I was from Taurage and now I had to prove it to him. I knew 
a few street names because my brother worked there, so I worked my tongue. 
They detained us, but I knew from my dream that the rye was ahead of us. I 
whispered to Brone that I was going to make a run for it. I told her she should too. 
Outside the sun was shining bright. It was a beautiful spring day. The man from 
Taurage said that the bosses were on their way from Panevezys. I told him I 
needed to use the outhouse. He told me to do my business right there. I said, ‘Can 
I at least go in the bushes.’ He told me to go. Just as I got beyond the veranda a 
truck full of bosses arrived and everyone was distracted. I quickly ran behind the 
barn and I waited for Brone, but she didn’t come. I thought to myself, if I go back 
there I wouldn’t get another chance. And so I began to run. I saw the rye ahead of 
me, like in my dream. Beyond the rye it was potatoes, and then the road, and then 
rye again. When I made it into the rye a second time, I bent down and ran as 
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fast as I could. When I came out of the rye, I heard the church bells ringing. 

“Later, my sister told me that when the man came in and realized I was 
missing, he called his boss and told them to apprehend me. I slept over with 
people that night. I met with the platoon leader the next day. I told him my sister 
had been arrested. ‘You have to set her free,’ I said. ‘We are only a few men,’ he 
said, ‘it’s too dangerous.’ They kept my sister four days and released her on the 
fifth day. They let her go and told her to tell her friend to come pick up her 
documents.” 

I asked Leonora if she knew or the other liaison woman in Zemaitija who 
we were going to visit. 

Leonora let out a hearty laugh, “After independence, everyone wants to be 
considered a liaison for Zemaitis. I read the stories and I have a good laugh over 
them. Now, when it’s safe, everybody wants to be a hero. In our headquarters 
there were three liaison girls: Me, Brone, Roze, and after Roze’s arrest, Pliupyte. 
Although, I do know that there were many legitimate liaison girls in the area 
whom I do not know. We were not supposed to know people’s last names. It was 
safer that way. The way the operation was structured was that first you had the 
burys, a small number of people in a unit, then several units made up a kuopa, 
which was a larger unit, several of those units were called a rinktine, or platoon. 
Several platoons made up an apygai'da, a military district. It’s possible that the 
woman you know of was a liaison girl for the platoon. I was a liaison for the 
headquarters unit, so it’s quite plausible that I never had anything to do with her.” 

“Did you operate from your home?” I asked. 

“I did until 1947. Then Zemaitis came with his men to our house and told 
me I had to leave my home. He said that 

partisans who have been arrested have talked about me. I said I thought maybe it 
would be better for them to arrest me from my home. It might be easier for me to 
talk my way out of it that way. But Zemaitis said no, and then he said, ‘If you’re 
not going to leave on your own, then we are going to take you with us.’ That was 
when I promised to leave first thing in the morning. That night he gave me a 
mission. 

“I had to walk 12 kilometers to Vidukle. There I had to go to a farm where 
there would be a cart filled with weapons. I had to hitch some horses from the 
farm to the cart and drive it two kilometers to Raseiniai, where I would deliver the 
weapons. In total that night I had to cover 25 kilometers. After I unloaded the 
weapons at a liaison point in Raseiniai, I had to return the horses and the cart to 
Vidukle. That was when I said, ‘No, enough is enough. I’ll leave the horse and cart 
in Raseiniai and walk back.’ Zemaitis backed down and said, ‘Alright then, leave 
the horses.’ 

“That time I was really scared. I got to the farm and I found the cart and I 
saw that the weapons were only carelessly covered over with a handful of straw. At 
night the dirt roads were frozen and the wheels rattled and creaked and the 
weapons clanked against each other. I thought that everybody had to hear it for 
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kilometers around. I thought, if someone caught me now, there was no way out, 
the entire cart was filled with weapons and I had no explanation. I completed my 
mission. I went home. I ate breakfast with my parents. Then I took the few things 
I had and I left home. Zemaitis had told me where I needed to go and I went. 
From the spring of 1947 onwards my illegal life began.” 

“How did you live then?” I asked. 

“Ach,” Leonora said, waving her hand, “the forest is no place for a woman. 
A woman’s hygiene is completely different from a man’s. A life outdoors is very 
hard on a woman. I either lived in the forest in the partisan camp or I lived in 
train wagons or in trucks. Or I would sleep in people’s houses. You’d go there with 
a message and you’d say you are staying the night and they’d show you a place 
where you could sleep. Often I’d battle fleas all night long. Very often the NKVD 
came hunting for “bandits.” Then the people would say, ‘She’s our relative.’ 

“Once in Aukstaitija NKVD soldiers came and ransacked the house where I 
was hiding, searching for bandits. I was lying in bed. I shouted out to them, “Ooh, 
look behind me, you might just find something.” The dummies ran over and 
picked up the blanket and looked for real. I liked to joke around with them. I liked 
to laugh and play tricks. I was young, you know. 

“I often went and rested and washed up at my cousin’s farm. When I could, 
I’d take Roze with me. Once I was there and they came looking for bandits at the 
farm. I was sitting on the bed. I called out to them, ‘I’m a bandit! Take me!’ The 
soldiers laughed, waved their hands at me dismissively and walked out. My uncle 
said later, ‘My hair stood on end when you said that.’ Despite everything, I 
managed to work and not get caught much longer than most. 

“By 1948 Zemaitis tried to publish as much press as possible. We saw then 
that it was the end. I had to provide paper, ink, matrices and then deliver the press 
around the district. One time we ran out of matrices and couldn’t get any. Zemaitis 
looked at me. I was wearing a white blouse. He said, ‘Get in the bushes.’ I did. I 
took off my blouse and I brought it to him. The print came out not quite as good as 
with real matrices, but good enough.” 

Leonora paused to pour us another round of tea. “You know,” she said, 
“even now, as I’m driving along in a bus or a train, I gaze out at the forests and I 
look for routes. I look to see where the forest is thicker, where it is bare, where I 
could hide if I needed to. It is a habit that stays with you. When the Russian troops 
attacked the television tower in Vilnius on January 13, 1991, I’d just gotten out of 
the hospital after a heart attack. I quickly went outside, did some repairs on my 
Zhiguli, and drove to Vilnius. I stayed in Vilnius, demonstrating with the 
protesters. After a week I began heading home. As I was driving along the highway 
to Kaunas I heard on the radio that Vytautas Landsbergis was warning the people 
that troops were preparing to attack Kaunas. I pulled off onto the shoulder and sat 
there listening to the radio for more information. I said to myself, ‘This is my 
profession. If they need me, I am going to Kaunas to work as a liaison.’” 

“Have you been acknowledged for your heroism?” Veronika asked. 
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“I received three honors from the Kqstutis district for my work. I received a 
thank you letter, a letter of honor, and a badge of honor. I don’t have them 
anymore. They’re gone. When I received the first letter of honor in 1946, they 
brought it to me and read it out loud in a ceremonial manner. I felt very bad. I 
thought to myself, why? Why is this necessary? This is not the reason why I was 
working. 

“I don’t like it even now when former political prisoners complain and 
demand all sorts of benefits for their suffering. Who needs it? We did what we did 
because we had to at the time. We lived in a time when it was not possible to be 
neutral. It was a time that was biblical in nature. You were forced to choose either 
good or evil. There was no way you could stay neutral. There was no way to stay 
out of the fighting.” 

“What kept you going?” I asked. 

“Those days, the radio constantly made announcements in Russian that the 
Americans were coming, next week, next month, in a few weeks. And we believed 
it. We were fooled. If we had known the Americans weren’t going to come, we 
would have done things differently. Now we know that the Russians put out this 
misinformation on purpose, so that more people would die in the forests.” 

“Can you tell me about your first husband, the partisan Bronius Liesius?” I 

asked. 

“I knew him for a long time among the partisans,” Leonora said, “but our 
friendship only deepened much later. He was a twin and he wrote for Laisves 
Varpas, (Freedom Bell), our district’s underground newspaper. Bronius’s 
codename was Kaukas (a mischievous forest spirit). He was a gentle, artistic 
person. He had been trained as a paratrooper in Germany in 1944. Many young 
Lithuanians joined German military units as the war was ending. They did it to 
receive training and equipment that they could use to fight the Russians. They 
would desert as soon as they got what they needed. He was dropped here to meet 
up with the Germans. Once he touched Lithuanian soil, he deserted. He went and 
found the partisans and joined with them instead. The war wasn’t over yet then. It 
was the winter of 1944. When Bronius told me about it, I trembled. They were 
surrounded when they came down and had to fight their way out. 

“Our friendship started out of nothing. He’d fight in local battles. I’d see 
him around. One time, I went to this one liaison point, and the farmer had an 
accordion. He started to play. The partisans stood up and danced. Bronius was 
wearing a coat, although we were indoors. He was sitting alone on the bench, not 
dancing. I grabbed his hand and said, ‘Come, I’ll dance with you.’ We began to 
dance. We danced more and more and I could see it was hot for him, but he 
wouldn’t take off his coat. I told him, ‘Take off your coat, you’re hot.’ “No, no, no,’ 
he insisted. Later, he confided to me that he couldn’t take off his coat because the 
seam of his pants were torn.” 

Leonora burst out laughing over the memory of that dance. “I sewed up his 
pants for him, of course,” Leonora said. 
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“When were you married?” I asked. 

“There was no such thing as marriage in the forest,” Leonora said, “How 
could there be? It was not possible to get any kind of documentation. We became 
man and wife, so to speak, the weekend after Easter in 1948. It was a calm time, so 
we had a small celebration out in the forest. Zemaitis never drank, but that one 
time he allowed beer for his men. Someone brought us a keg of beer into the 
forest. That night, you might say, I drank my virginity away. 

“From then on, Bronius and I became very close. Zemaitis knew we 
considered ourselves married and he honored our bond. Everyone in the Unit 
knew. We lived the way young people live today.” 

Leonora paused, musing to herself, “I remember Bronius would say, ‘We’ll 
have no less than five children, but no more than seven,’ and that would make me 
laugh.” 

Leonora nodded her head in confirmation, “He was a good man, Bronius. 
Once we were talking and talking and I decided that I would test his character. He 
was saying something and I got stubborn and said, ‘No, I don’t agree.’ He was 
actually right, but I wanted to test him. I pretended that I was crying in the dark. 
He reached over to touch my face. I quickly licked my hand and wet my cheeks. He 
stroked my face and said, ‘Don’t cry. Everything will be as you wish.’ I knew then 
that he was a sincere, kind, and gentle man.” 

Leonora paused and gazed into the candles, remembering Bronius. After a 
few moments, Leonora looked up and said, “Oh, but life in the forest is not for 
women. A woman needs water every day. I knew that there was a ditch a little 
further off. I would run to the ditch and pull off my clothes and bathe. One man 
from the partisan camp would watch me through his binoculars. He bragged to 
me, ‘I’m not surprised that Bronius loves you that much.’ I said to him, ‘How do 
you know?’ He said, ‘I watched you bathing in the ditch.’ I was very angry about 
that for a long time. 

“Bronius and I would play chess at camp between assignments. Just when 
he was about to win, he’d turn the chessboard around so I’d get another chance. 
He always would lead me to the edge of the forest when I left on an assignment. 
We would walk with our pinkies locked together. The last time we saw each other, 
he said to me, ‘Leonora, just be careful not to get caught.’ I said to him, ‘I’ll come 
back, even from Russia, but you just save yourself.’ Those were our last words to 
each other. After that I was arrested and a few months later he was killed in battle. 
After that time, we only spoke to each other in my dreams. We were together six 
months. 

“Years later, when I was in prison in Magadan, a Lithuanian girl found me 
and told me she had been a liaison woman. She had delivered a message to the 
Unit in which Bronius was fighting. She remembered she spent the night with that 
unit. She remembered that all the men were friendly and talkative, except for one. 
He sat alone and was very quiet, as though he were lost to the world. She asked the 
men what was wrong with him, and they told her, ‘His girl is in prison.’ 
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It was Bronius.” 

“How were you captured?” I asked. 

“Zemaitis told me that for 10,000 rubles the Swedish fishermen who came 
over to Klaipeda could take a person across to Sweden, and for 15,000 rubles they 
could take two. In 1948 Zemaitis was setting up plans to transport our 
headquarters to Gotland, so that we could operate in exile. 

Zemaitis told me, ‘You and Bronius will be the first two to go to Sweden.’ 

“The evening before the morning I was to go to Klaipeda to make 
arrangements for mine and Bronius’s departure, I had to deliver one last letter 
before we left. That was the evening I was arrested. 

“That was the first time that I did not listen to orders. How I regret that I 
didn’t listen! I was told to deliver the letter and come directly back, and not to stop 
anywhere. Roze had already been arrested. Brone too. There were so few of us left. 
We had to get out to Sweden. We were being offered a lifeline, a way out, me and 
Bronius. 

“But I told the head of liaison that on the way back from Panevezys I would 
stop at one liaison point to leave some money for a partisan there whose girl had 
been arrested. I had promised to leave him money, so that he could pass it on to 
her mother to buy her food to bring to her in prison. The head of liaison said, 
‘Don’t stop. Don’t go. You are the only one left. We need you.’ But I didn’t listen to 
him. I thought, how can I not help my friends at this time? What I didn’t know 
was that a liaison girl named Audrone had told the NKVD absolutely everything 
about our activities. She had brought them to that liaison point where I had 
arranged to deliver the money, and they were waiting for me. Immediately they 
arrested me. They had all the information they needed on me. I couldn’t defend 
myself. 

“That was the evening of December 8, 1948. The fields were frozen. They 
tied up my arms and yanked me along behind their wagon. I followed after the 
wagon, stumbling through the frozen fields. My bare legs were shredded and 
bloody by the time we reached the road two kilometers away. On the road a car 
was waiting. By car they brought me to the NKVD prison in Skaudvile. They didn’t 
ask me anything. They just beat me. I was covered in bruises. Captain Kaplan was 
my interrogator. He barked at me, ‘Take off your clothes.’ I said nothing. So, he 
said to the soldiers, ‘Take off all her clothes. I want her naked.’ I didn’t want them 
to rip my clothing off of me and shred everything, so I took off everything except 
for my bra and panties. I said to them, ‘These rags won’t save me from the pain, 
but you won’t take these rags from me until my eyes no longer see the light of day.’ 
“Kaplan ordered me to lean over a stool. He lifted a soldier’s belt with a heavy 
metal belt buckle up high in the air, but in the time before the belt came down, I 
rolled off the stool onto the floor, and the belt came crashing down onto the 
wooden stool. Kaplan ordered the soldiers to take the stool away. Then he ordered 
for me to lean over the sofa. I did the same thing again. I kept rolling. Kaplan 
cursed and screamed at me. He ordered the soldiers to take every piece of 
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furniture out of the room and leave it bare. I said to Kaplan then, ‘I thought 
your government was humanitarian.’ He replied, ‘our government is humanitarian 
to humans, but not to pigs. We even kill pigs if we need to.’ 

“And he began beating me so hard that he sliced my skin into chunks. The 
entire time, I repeated to myself, ‘Holy Mary, give me strength. Holy Mary, give 
me strength.’ When he was finished, my panties were shredded. The flesh on my 
back was shredded down to the nerves. I looked up and saw that he was dripping 
in sweat. Then I thought with satisfaction: So, you snake, you tired yourself out on 
my back. 

“After that they brought me to the prison in Kaunas. They walked me down 
Laisves Aleja, through the very center of Kaunas in the middle of the day. My legs 
and back hurt terribly. I was limping. I kept looking around for an opportunity to 
run away. All around me people were going about their daily routines as though it 
were nothing at all. They took me to the prison and that is how my life as a 
prisoner began. 

“There were 12 women in the cell already when I got there. I was the 13th. 
They put me in the shower cell. I’d had a permanent wave done before I was 
captured. The steam in the shower curled my hair into tight ringlets. One woman, 
who’d been a teacher, looked at me and asked, ‘How old are you?’ I told her I was 
born in 1923. She looked at my ringlets and said in disgust, ‘You’re a baby 
pretending to be a woman.’ And that was when I cried for the first time. I was 
already 25 and she did not believe I was a grown woman. The beating did not 
make me cry, but those words did.” 

“I was imprisoned in Kaunas for two weeks before they shipped me to the 
prison in Vilnius and then by cattle car to Magadan. They beat me like crazy. 
They’d seat me not far from the wall and then they’d take my head and slam it into 
the wall. For 18 years after that my head hurt me constantly. They had a thick 
book they kept up on the cabinet. It was the Lithuanian encyclopedia and it had 
leather covers. The interrogator would take down the book and open it up to the 
page where there was a photograph of Mrs. Smetona, the wife of Lithuania’s last 
president, who fled Lithuania after giving the Soviet army permission to enter. 
They’d shove the book in my face and ask me, ‘Is that who you wanted to be?’ 
Then they’d whack the book against my head.” 

Leonora began to laugh at the absurdity of being whacked in the head with 
the Lithuanian encyclopedia. Wiping tears of laughter from her eyes, she 
composed herself and continued her story: “One time during interrogations the 
room got foggy. I knew they had a method where they let in gas and a person loses 
his will. Whatever they ask, the person answers. I kept repeating to myself, ‘I 
won’t faint, I won’t faint, I’ll hold on.’ The interrogator left and went out into the 
corridor. Others kept coming and going. ‘I won’t faint, I’ll hold on, I won’t faint,’ I 
repeated to myself. Then Interrogator Genezav pulled out a mirror and shoved it 
in my face. ‘Who do you look like?’ he demanded. In that mirror I saw a person I 
did not recognize. My face was bright yellow. My eyes were circled with blue. My 
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lips were red. When they saw how yellow I was, they opened the door and let in 
some air. After that, they didn’t ask about addresses anymore. I had erased the 
addresses out of my head. I kept repeating to myself all throughout the 
interrogations that I didn’t know any addresses, and then I actually forgot. If you 
asked me for those addresses now, I couldn’t tell you. Funny what the mind can 
do?” Leonora mused. 

“After that first I was sent to Buchtavan, there was a concentration camp 
there called Muchka where the locals would come and buy us for various types of 
slave labor. My back was beaten and so was my backside. I couldn’t sit down. I had 
a thin wool scarf. I would cover my back with the scarf and lean up against the 
wall, propping myself up like that. But the walls were cold and damp. The cold 
went into my lungs and I began to cough. I became quite sick. At the slave labor 
point in Muchka they gave us some fish soup and the soup made me very sick. 
They called in a doctor and she allowed me one day to lie down. They never 
allowed you to lie down unless you were very sick. So, that meant I was quite sick. 
I’d lost a lot of weight. 

“I’d cough and my side would hurt from coughing. I went to the medical 
point and asked for something to take for the cough. The nurse brought a 
thermometer. I said I’m just coughing, I don’t need a thermometer. 'Those are the 
rules.' she said. She brought two thermometers and put them under my arms. My 
fever was 43.5. When she told me that was when I really felt sick for the first time. 
They called an ambulance and brought me to the city hospital. They began to treat 
me for pleurisy. They gave me so much medicine that I could barely walk. A free 
person would not have suffered through it, but a prisoner suffers everything. 

“While I was lying in the hospital I found out that they were shipping all the 
women prisoners further north. I was frightened that I’d be separated from my 
sister Brone, who’d been deported in the cattle car together with me. I was a good 
knitter, and while in the hospital in Muchka I knit for the doctor. She liked me for 
that. She said to me, ‘I’ll keep you here. You can be a cleaning woman.’ I said, ‘No, 
no, I can’t stay. They’re taking my sister away. I have to go. I’ll sign myself out.’ 
The doctor was shocked and insulted that I could refuse such a good offer. To be a 
cleaning woman in a hospital at the time was a very good job for a prisoner. She 
called me dura, an idiot, and said, ‘You are very stupid for not taking advantage of 
my offer.’ But even though I was still sick I rushed back to the labor camp because 
I could not bear being separated from my sister. When I got there I lay down and 
still had a high fever. While I struggled with the fever, they took Brone away from 
me. I heard that they’d put her on a boat heading for Magadan. 

“A few days later there was a roll call in the cafeteria. There was another 
boat of prisoners going to Magadan. I wanted to get on it and catch up to my 
sister. They called everyone’s name except for mine. I sat there and cried. I went to 
the man calling out the names and cried desperately that I had to be on that boat. 
But he said, ‘No, your name is not on the list’ and that was that. 
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“Three days later they told us that there were places in one boat going in 
the same direction. They had 54 spaces. I prayed that I’d get a spot and I did. It 
turned out that the doctor had accidentally sent my records to the other camp in 
Muchka. That was why my name wasn’t on the first list. The man who wouldn’t 
take me before recognized me and said, ‘See you were crying so hard, but now 
you’re going.’ When we arrived in the hard labor camp in Magadan, they locked us 
up. They only let us out of the barracks to go out to work. I had to figure out how 
to get to the barrack where my sister was. One day they brought us back from 
work and I saw a blond Russian woman, a barrack overseer. I asked her in 
Russian, ‘Are there any Lithuanians in your barrack?’ She answered me with a 
Russian swear, but pointed in the direction of Barrack #6. I went inside that 
barrack. It was very dark. I kept rubbing my eyes, confused, lost, trying to make 
out the faces among the shadows. Then I heard a woman call out, ‘Leonora!’ It was 
a Lithuanian girl I knew. She signaled for me to climb up into her bunk and there 
beside her was my sister, Brone. 

“And that is where we stayed until Stalin died in 1953. Then they slowly 
began to let us go. We worked very hard. The guards would try to get us to inform 
on each other. Once, the other girls told me that if I went to the guard and asked I 
could get a small metal wash basin. That was a precious thing for us prisoners. I 
went to the guard and I asked for one. He asked me if I could come see him from 
time to time and tell him things about the other girls in my work brigade. ‘But 
that’s your job,’ I said, ‘not mine.’ ‘What!’ the guard roared. He aimed his boot for 
my backside and kicked me out of the guard booth. I went flying into the Arctic 
night. He shouted curses at me as I stood up and ran away. I never did get my 
wash basin. But after that the guard respected me. He left me alone. The prisoners 
who did inform, all of them, eventually ended up out in the tundra, dead.” 

I asked Leonora to explain. 

“The guards knew that someone who betrays their own kind sooner or later 
will betray them to an officer above them. It was simple logic—a traitor could not 
be trusted for very long. They used them for a while and then they had to die.” 

Leonora paused. The candles had burned down to stubs and their wicks 
were flickering. Leonora gazed at me with her intense blue eyes and said, “I’ve 
gone through hell in my life, but the entire time I felt God’s blessing was with me. 
The hard labor camp was my university; it made a human being out of me.” 

“What was the most difficult suffering you have endured?” I asked. 

Tears came to Leonora’s eyes. It was the first time I saw her tears of hurt. 
“My eldest sister did not write to me while I was in prison. When I got back to 
Lithuania I asked Apolinaria why she hadn’t written to me, and she told me she’d 
been afraid. That is what hurt me the most.” 

For Leonora a family member’s betrayal hurt more than hours of beatings 
or years of hard labor or cold or starvation. One could endure anything, except 
being pushed away from those who are closest. 

“What happened to Bronius?” Veronika asked. 
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“Bronius was killed in July 1949. I was in hard labor in Magadan. The 
interrogator called me out into the interrogation cell and shoved a photograph at 
me. It was a photograph of a pile of corpses. Bronius’s corpse was close to the top. 
His right tooth was dislodged and there was a hole in his temple. I lost my breath. 
I couldn’t say anything. In that moment, the hair around my temples turned gray. 
The interrogator was holding more photographs underneath that one, but when 
he saw my reaction, he knew it was enough. He didn’t show me the rest. He 
ordered me back to my cell. I lay down on the planks beside Roze and I told her 
about what I’d seen. Soon after that the other girls in the cell began saying I was 
an informant; otherwise, they would not have told me 

about Bronius and the other men. The girls avoided me after that and that hurt. 

“I cried every night. I dreamed I saw him every night. In my dreams I 
would see the two of us walking to the forest’s edge with our pinkies locked 
together. And he would say, ‘Don’t cry, Leonora, we will meet again. Don’t cry we 
will meet again.’ I would dream that dream over and over again until I began to 
think seriously about Izodor Rubine. Then Bronius left me alone. 

“I was released from a prison a year before Izidor. I stayed in Magadan and 
worked and waited for him. When Izidor was released we registered together and 
prepared to return to Latvia. We were given permission to return to Latvia in the 
Autumn of 1956. We were allocated this piece of land here in Jurmala. As exiles, 
we were not allowed to live in Riga or in any bigger cities. While we were both 
working, Izidor working two jobs, we built this house with our own hands. I was 
pregnant the entire time. It took us three months to lay the foundation and to 
cement the walls. It took us a year to complete the house. Izidor and I did all the 
heavy work ourselves after our work hours. Sometimes his friends came and 
helped. I remember after work we’d take the train from Riga and then walk the 
few kilometers from the train station. I’d buy a bag of ribs on the street for a 
fewcents and I’d make them last the week. I’d scrape off the meat and boil up 
some soup and then prepare the bones as spare ribs. That was all we had to eat. 
When my daughter was born, she was as pale as a ghost. 

“I learned to speak Latvian well and I settled into my life with my children. 
But I never forgot Bronius. One time I was walking home and I thought to myself, 
‘What if I ran into Bronius right now? What would I do?’ Then I thought, Td stay 
where I was for the sake of the children.’ 

“Izidor and I lived together for 25 years without a church wedding. I talked 
him into it at one point, but he was reluctant. We always slept at night back to 
back because our backs hurt less that way. Nights, I’d talk to him and tell him I 
didn’t feel moral living all these years without a church wedding and having two 
children out of wedlock. He finally agreed and I went to see the priest and 
arranged a date. 

“The night before the wedding I dreamed that I was falling through clouds 
and Bronius caught me in his arms. He said, ‘I’ll never let you go. You are mine. I 
won’t let you go.’ I hadn’t dreamt of Bronius in all those years. I was shaken. I 
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woke up in the morning and told Izidor I wouldn’t marry him. I told him I 
wouldn’t go to the church; the wedding was off. Then, about a year later we went 
anyway and got married in the church. Soon afterwards God took away our son. 
He was thrown from a sixth floor balcony. He was only 23 then. He struggled for a 
few days and then he died. After that I was in a state of shock. Izidor died a few 
years later. I’ve lived alone for twenty-five years now. I take care of this house and 
garden by myself.” 

It was past midnight already. The sky had grown dark. In a few hours the 
sun would rise again. Leonora walked outside into the garden to see Veronika and 
I to the small guest room attached to the side of the house where we would be 
spending the night. We paused in the garden among the fragrant Latvian rose 
bushes. Leonora looked up at the dark midnight sky. She took my hands in her 
large gnarled hands. 

“I see the dead sometimes,” she whispered, gazing into my eyes with her 
strong blue eyes, “I talk to them in my dreams. They come to me. I see them 
walking around my house at night.” 

We walked a few more steps through the midnight garden, the moon 
casting shadows onto the stone walkway. Leonora paused, then said, “I’ve seen an 
angel you know. I woke up one night and she was standing over my bed. She had a 
perfectly round face and long blond flowing hair. She was shimmering, a beautiful 
angel with large wings covered in feathers. She just stood there gazing down at me 
and I gazed up at her.” 

We stood there like that: The three of us women, with Leonora’s story, now 
spoken, in the nighttime air between us, under an expansive sky of stars. We stood 
there a long while, beside the rose bushes, each of us, probing our wounds, each of 
us counting our dead. 
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Laima Vince filming an interview with Leonora Rubine in Jurmala, Latvia. 
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Leonora and Izidor leaving Siberia to begin a new life in Latvia. 
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Izidor and Leonora in Siberia after their release from prison. 
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Leonora's sister, Brone, with another prisoner in Magadan, Siberia. 
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Leonora's family before the War. The entire family was deported and imprisoned in Siberia. 
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Chapter Fifteen 
This is Not My Sky 

Leonora stood in front of the house she’d helped build with her bare hands while 
pregnant, having survived torture and interrogation, and hard labor in a Siberian 
Gulag. The house is still standing twenty-five years later despite predictions that it 
would cave in on itself after the first wet autumn. How simple the logic of former 
political prisoners: If you could build anything out of anything in the tundra and 
permafrost, then it’s no problem at all to come home and build a house in your 
own backyard. 

Leonora waved to us one last time as we drove away. She’d risen early and 
prepared a breakfast of bacon and eggs and coffee for us. We slipped into 
discussions about contemporary politics and that was when I knew it was time to 
go. I wanted to hold onto all that we'd discovered during our nights of talk, sitting 
in the dark with only candles flickering between us, speaking our hearts, tracing 
the wisdom of fate, the truth of dreams, the retribution of ghosts, the mercy of 
angels. 

We were reluctant to leave the Latvian coast behind. I’d dream of those 
long stretches of empty beaches and tall thin pines for a long time. As we drove, 
Veronika and I agreed that Izidor building the house was proof of his love for 
Leonora. It was his way of setting the world right after the world had gone so 
wrong. Already approaching middle age and with their health broken, betrayed by 
their comrades, most of their friends and family dead, both of them outcasts in 
their native countries, Leonora and Izidor were building something new: a 
foundation, a new family. 

“Did you notice her silk robe?” Veronika asked as we turned onto Telsu Iela 
in the direction of Riga. “How elegant she is, even as a woman in her eighties.” 
“That is a woman’s strength,” I said, “to never let herself go, not under any 
circumstances. Did you notice in the photographs she showed us the elegance of 
the coat she had sewn before she left Magadan? And did you see the photo taken 
of her while she was still in the concentration camp? She was wearing a hand 
knit fitted black and white sweater with a matching short sleeve jacket. She knit it 
herself after her release from prison.” 

“Did you see in that photo her husband wore a suit on the train out of 
Siberia,” Veronika added. “We lost all that under the Soviets. My generation did 
not know how to dress. First of all, we couldn’t get anything to wear in the shops, 
and second of all, they tried to force women into dressing and acting like men. 
We’d have to wear work coveralls and things like that. I dressed in the typical long 
plaid skirts to the ground and lumpy sweaters, but that was mostly because I 
couldn’t get anything else. I made what I could out of what I had.” 

“Leonora doesn’t make herself into a hero,” I commented. “T did my work’ 
she says, ‘and if I needed to, I’d do it all again.’ And, she does not whine or 
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complain about the torture she endured, she merely states it as fact. A liaison 
woman is first of all self-sacrificing. She believes in the cause and trusts her leader 
to further the cause. The liaison woman never even knows or understands the 
contents of the message she is delivering. The less she knows, the better. Do you 
remember the story of the little girl? Leonora is sent to a house to pick up a little 
girl and then walks with her twenty-five kilometers to another house. She does not 
even know the little girl’s name and she never finds out.” 

“Those things happened,” Veronika said. 

“The little girl patiently walks twenty-five kilometers and then collapses 
just when she must make the final few footsteps.” 

“Did you notice how Leonora kept repeating, ‘the forest is no place for a 
woman: a woman’s hygiene is different from a man’s.’ You should have asked her 
what women partisans did about their periods. How did they take care of their 
periods in Siberia? If your book is a book about women, then you’ve got to ask 
those kinds of questions.” 

“I know, and I wanted to, but the opportunity didn’t seem to present itself.” 
“I understand. You can’t just ask a Lithuanian woman that sort of a question. It 
has to flow naturally out of the conversation,” Veronika said. 

“There was one thing she said to me on the topic though,” I said. “But she 
made me turn off my Dictaphone. You were out of the room.” 

“What’s that?” Veronika asked. “It’s got to be good if she made you turn off 
the Dictaphone.” 

“Once Zemaitis came to Leonora and gave her some extra money. ‘When 
you go to town,’ he said, ‘buy your friend some soap.’ Leonora knew that Roze was 
having her period. Zemaitis had smelled it. Leonora roared with laughter after 
telling me this story, but begged me not to put it in the chapter I was writing about 
her out of respect for that poor woman who really needed that soap.” 

Veronika laughed and said, “Really, how did they cope with their periods 
living in the forests? I, for one, want to know.” 

“No one has written about that yet as far as I know,” I mused. 

“I think Bronius was Leonora’s true love,” Veronika said. “I think she had a 
family with this Latvian man and they lived a life together, but it was a marriage 
with all its problems and ups and downs. With Bronius it was poetry. A romance. 
What’s six months? I think she’s suffered over him her entire life. I can tell. 
Remember the story of when the NKVD brought her the photographs. They only 
had to show her one photograph and her hair went gray.” 

“Was it cruelty or compassion, showing Leonora that photo?” 

“They needed information and that was all,” Veronika said. “So many 
people lost the ones they loved at that time or died themselves never finding out 
what happened to them.” 

“Well, yes,” I said, “perhaps there was some comfort in knowing.” 

“How Leonora endured Siberia, I can’t imagine,” Veronika said. 
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“With all her correspondences and prison romances, she made prison life 
bearable for herself,” I said. 

“She found the humanity in it,” Veronika said. 

“But did you notice,” I said, “that the one time tears came to her eyes was 
when she talked about how her sister did not write her letters while she was in 
prison. She could endure torture and beatings from strangers, but this slight from 
a member of her family hurt her the most.” 

“What breaks a person is when a person who is close to you, intimate with 
you, betrays you,” Veronika said. She paused and said: “Those wounds are the 
hardest to heal. If you can ever heal them at all.” 

I took a moment to absorb Veronika’s words. When you were hurt and 
betrayed by outsiders, you gathered your inner strength—either by fighting back 
or by entrenching oneself and surviving, like Leonora had. But when you were 
hurt and betrayed by family, by a spouse, a lover, a parent, a sibling, a child, that 
was when the spirit collapsed. And that was when the hardest work came—the 
work of rebuilding that spirit and learning to trust again. 

In the early nineties the bookstores in Lithuania were flooded with the 
memoirs of people who’d been prisoners of conscience and exiles to Siberia. 
People couldn’t get enough of reading those stories, but they read them like they 
would read a horror novel, for the shock value. A few years later no one wanted to 
hear anything about the prisoners’ and exiles’ lives any more. It was as though 
they’d sated themselves with the horrific descriptions of torture, survival, and 
deprivation. That was when I began to realize that people had been reading the 
exiles memoirs out of morbid curiosity and not with compassion and 
understanding. 

According to a study conducted in 2000-2003 that measured the 
psychological affects of the Soviet and Nazi repressions in Lithuania, a 
disproportionate number of former prisoners in Lithuania still show symptoms of 
post traumatic stress disorder. 1 These people’s suffering has not been formally 
acknowledged, and the architects of their suffering have not been brought to 
justice. While Nazi war crimes were addressed in Germany after World War II, 
Soviet crimes and repressions were not addressed after the collapse of the Soviet 
Union. Former political prisoners, like Leonora, are left to live out their lives 
without any psychological or material support from the government. Their only 
solace is what they can draw from within. 

My friends in Lithuania were always chiding me, “Take off your rose- 
colored glasses!” I was learning to make the distinction between uninformed 
optimism in which one refuses to see or acknowledge unpleasant or difficult 
realities and a positivism of spirit and love for humanity that one nurtures and 
fosters despite knowing first hand just how cruel human beings can be. The latter 
was what I found when I’d spoken to so many former prisoners of conscience, 
partisans, liaison women, exiles and Holocaust survivors. They’d seen the worst 
humanity had to offer, but they continued to cherish the best, and that is what 
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gave them their inner strength and their joy for life. However, I had to 
acknowledge that I was speaking with the few who had survived. It could be that it 
was this trait of humanism and optimism that had helped these individuals 
survive the blood lands. 

Because of the lack of road signs in Latvia, and because of road 
construction, we soon were lost. We'd been so deep in conversation that it took a 
while before we realized that we’d been circling the city of Riga. We needed to find 
the entrance to the highway to cross the border into Lithuania. We stopped in a 
town called Babite. Taxi drivers had parked their cars next to an old dilapidated 
stone column and were collecting water from a spring in plastic bottles. 

“This must have once been a sacred spring,” Veronika said as she got out of 
the car to ask one of the taxi drivers for directions. 

A Russian taxi driver kindly allowed us to follow him out of the maze of 
one-way streets and confusing roads around Riga to the road that exited onto the 
A8 in the direction of Jelgava. From Jelgava we continued on towards the border 
with Lithuania. We were headed to the village of Didvejis (literal translation, Big 
Wind), where we would be meeting with another one of Zemaitis’s liaison women, 
an 83-year old woman named Petronele Pociute-Mickiene, code name Kastone 
(Chestnut). 

The A8 became the A12 as we passed lush farmlands in the Joniskis region 
around Siauliai. From there we headed west, in the direction of Raseiniai. 

As we drove into Raseiniai county, the road became narrower, and the area 
less populated. An expansive sky of cumulus clouds opened up before our 
windshield. It seemed as though the sky were emerging straight out of the horizon 
line of flat treeless fields. 

“This is my sky,” Veronika said, leaning over the steering wheel and peering 
upwards. “This is the sky I grew up with. I always felt so good under this sky, this 
huge sky with its majestic clouds. I knew that the people under this sky were my 
people. When I was twenty years old and I met my husband, and he took me home 
to his village in Aukstaitija, I looked up at the sky and I saw immediately that it 
was different. I remember having this terrible feeling wash over me. I remember 
thinking: If this sky is so different from my sky, then that means that the people 
here are different from my people, and if the people here are different than my 
people, then the way they think and live is different, and I will always be a stranger 
here.” 

If Veronika felt so keenly the difference between her native Western 
Lithuania and Eastern Lithuania, then I could only image what displacement and 
exile to Siberia or Tajikistan must have felt like to these people who were tied so 
closely to their land. 

Veronika leaned over the steering wheel and pressed her face closer to the 
windshield. She surveyed the landscape, the lush green fields flanking us on either 
side. We pulled over at the church in Vidukle, the same town where almost 
seventy years ago Leonora had smuggled contraband weapons in the dead of 
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night. We got out and wandered the churchyard, breathing in the Samogitian air. 

“I’m going to call information to get our liaison’s number and ask for 
directions to her village,” I said. 

“Information?” Veronika sputtered in disbelief, “you actually use 
Lithuanian information? I have no faith in them. They’re never right.” 

“Okay, just watch,” I said and punched 118 into my phone. An operator 
picked up. “Yes, the name is Mickiene,” I said. “The village is Didvejis. Oh, you 
have the number, thank you.” I put down my phone triumphantly, “See.” 

“I’m impressed,” Veronika said. 

But after I dialed the number several times and no one answered, I put 
away my phone in frustration. 

“Hah!” Veronika laughed, “Let’s stop at a grocery and ask for directions. 

That is how one does things in this part of the country.” Reluctantly, I 
agreed. 



Leonora Rubina waving us goodbye. She is standing in front of the house she and her husband 
built after their release from hard labor camp in Siberia. 
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Chapter Sixteen 
I Was Only a Postal Carrier 

Veronika steered the Honda off of the gravel onto a smaller sunken dirt road, 
flanked with weeds, which led into a dense pine forest. Our car created a dust 
storm. Veronika scanned the fauna alongside the road. 

“Let’s stop and pick some wild strawberries,” Veronika suggested. 

She maneuvered the Honda onto one of the banks flanking the road and 
popped on the hazards. I opened the passenger side door and found myself 
standing face to face with a simple wooden cross nailed onto a pine tree. There 
was a statue of a small silver Christ on the cross. A trim wooden picket fence 
encircled the tree. Someone had left a bouquet of fresh pink roses inside the fence 
at the foot of the pine tree. 

“Do you think this could be a shrine for a local partisan?” I asked. 
“Possibly,” Veronika said. 

Veronika waded deeper into the forest and began picking strawberries. She 
offered me her first pickings, a palmful of tiny red berries, vitamin bombs as she 
called them. I picked the berries from Veronika’s palm and then offered her some 
of mine. Veronika had grown up foraging the forests for strawberries, currants, 
blueberries, kiskio kopustai (rabbit cabbage) and other natural goodies. The 
moment she saw a berry bush or berries underfoot she dove for the bushes, 
hungry for the natural vitamins they provided. 

“When I was growing up,” Veronika said, “the only way to build up your 
strength after a long cold winter of eating only preserved fruits and vegetables was 
to forage for berries in the spring.” 

When we’d had our fill of strawberries, we climbed back into the Honda 
and continued down the road. At the end of the road we saw the farmstead we 
were looking for. In the middle of the open fields stood a small wooden house with 
flecks of gray and yellow paint speckling its horizontal boards. 

At one time the house had been painted gray, then yellow, but now the 
boards were worn by the sun, begging for a fresh coat of paint. Gray stone slabs 
led to the front door, which was flung open, I hoped in expectation of our visit. An 
old well stood in front of the house and a barn stood off to the side. As we pulled 
into the dirt driveway a large black dog tied to a chain barked viciously while a 
cute small furry mutt allowed to roam freely greeted us, wagging its tail. Two 
women, one older and one younger, walked out to greet us. 

“I’m Dalia and this is my mother, Petronele,” the younger woman said, 
extending her hand. “Please, come inside, we’ve been expecting you.” Dalia turned 
towards her mother and said, “Mama, go change your blouse.” Then she said to us, 
“We’ve been out weeding the garden. I’m here on vacation.” 

Petronele hurried ahead of us towards the house to obey her daughter’s 
command. In the Baltic States one did not greet guests in anything but fresh clean 
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new clothing. As Petronele was changing, Dalia led Veronika and me through their 
gardens of flowers, fruits, and vegetables towards the house. We passed through a 
small kitchen, the front work room, and into the parlor. Dalia asked us to sit down 
on the sofa. She rushed off into the kitchen to heat up beetroot soup. 

On the wall, in a place of honor, hung a portrait of General Jonas Zemaitis. 
Flanking Zemaitis was a portrait of Lithuanian Grand Duke Vytautas the Great. To 
the right was a portrait of the Virgin Mary. On the opposite wall hung a multitude 
of family photos, most of them contemporary and color interspersed with a few 
old black and white portraits. On the adjacent wall hung portraits of the family’s 
dead, the frames draped in black ribbons. The corner of the room, just in front of 
where we were sitting, was occupied by a white masonry heater with white 
ceramic tiles. 

Dalia came rushing back into the parlor, her arms laden with a tray holding 
a bowl of freshly picked cherries from the orchard, white farmer’s cheese, and 
plates of rye bread and smoked meats. She placed everything on the white lace 
tablecloth covering the coffee table. 

“Let me help you,” Veronika said, leaping up from the sofa and following 
after Dalia into the kitchen. From the kitchen I could hear the two conversing. 
They became instant 

friends. It made sense, they were both about the same age and shared the same 
experience, country girls who’d gone to Vilnius to study and remained in the city. 

Petronele came out of the bedroom adjacent to the parlor dressed in a trim 
light blue cotton blouse. She sat down in an armchair at the end of the coffee table 
beside me and asked: “What do you need to know?” Then she added, “Though, 
mind, it’s been so many years now, I don’t remember everything. Besides, I don’t 
think I was really all that important. I just did what I had to do.” 

“Could you introduce yourself and tell me about your childhood,” I asked. 
“My name is Petronele Pociute-Mickiene,” she began. “My code name was 
Kastone (Chestnut). I was a rysininke, a liaison woman, for General Zemaitis for 
two years before I had to leave home and go into hiding. My parents were poor 
farmers. We had lots of land and our lives were filled with hard work. We would 
hire help too. This house had been new then. Then the government changed in 
1940. One government would come and then the next would come and that was 
when life changed for us on our farm. The stribai, the men who joined with the 
NKVD, would come and make demands. The Red Partisans would come and make 
demands. Then the Green Partisans came. Our friends were Green Partisans, so 
we helped them by giving them food and shelter. Then Zemaitis came to us and 
then his assistant Bartkus came to us.” 

“What do you remember about Zemaitis?” 

“Oh,” Petronele paused a moment, “Zemaitis was a gentleman. He was a 
handsome man. He would come in the evening and knock on the door and then 
stroll inside the parlor. He’d bring in his typewriter. That was 1947. He would sit 
here all night long in the parlor and he would type on his typewriter. We did not 
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dare disturb him. We were just little people. We’d offer him food and stay out of 
his way. We got used to him and the other partisans coming to our house. My 
father would go out and guard the yard. My mother would make dinner. They 
would go on foot or my father would take 
them away in the cart wherever they needed to go.” 

“Do you remember anything else about him as a person?” 

“I remember that he was a wonderful person. But I was 19, and a shy village 
girl. Now I’d have something to say to him, but then I didn’t. He had a good 
singing voice. I remember that. Sometimes he’d say, ‘Come, girls, and sing with 
me’ and we’d all sing together.” 

“When did you start working for Zemaitis?” 

“It was in 1947. Zemaitis came to me and asked me if I’d agree to work for 
him. He did not ask my elder sister, who was a year older than me. She was very 
shy and hesitant. I was bold and rather outspoken, although I was only 19. He 
asked me to sign a paper that said I agreed to work for the resistance and I would 
obey the laws of the partisan government. They would come here and they’d write 
and then they’d give me letters to deliver. I would travel six kilometers on foot to 
my liaison point. I only walked by day, never at night. I knew all the trails, the 
neighbors, the entire area. I wasn’t afraid. That was how we lived until I was 
betrayed.” 

“Did you carry a gun when you went out with the letters?” 

“Oh no!” Petronele exclaimed, “There was no such fashion to carry a gun 

then!” 

Petronele paused a moment, then said, “Other liaisons would bring us 
letters from three kilometers in that direction,” she pointed vaguely in the 
direction of the window behind me that had a view to the garden. “I would deliver 
their letters to an older woman with the code name Mama. I didn’t know what I 
was bringing. They would bring the letters here. I didn’t know everyone’s names. 
There was no habit of asking too many questions. It was better not to know.” 

“Was your house a liaison point?” I asked. 

“Dalius Zygelis from the Center for Genocide and Resistance was here to 
film me. He told me that based on all the evidence he believed that our house was 
one of Zemaitis’s headquarters,” Petronele stated. 

She said it merely as a fact, not as something to brag about. “Did you 
socialize with the partisans?” I asked. 

“There was no opportunity to socialize with them. It 
was work. I was only a postal carrier. I had to deliver letters and that was all.” 

Dalia and Veronika came bustling in with bowls of hot beetroot soup. They 
set down a bowl before me. I thanked them and we continued our talk. Petronele 
resumed her story: “Four units would come to our house. They were all 
gentlemen. My father would help them. My mother would feed them. One time 
they were here and the dog started to bark. They were all together in that room 
right there,” Petronele said, pointing to the room she’d emerged from earlier with 
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her fresh blouse. 

“I went to open the door. I saw the boss of the stribai right there and an 
entire yard full of soldiers over his shoulder. I slammed the door in his face. Then 
I ran into the other room and told the partisans that the entire yard was full of 
soldiers. The partisans opened the window and one by one they jumped out and 
ran for the fields. They shot one in our yard. He had been a school teacher. When I 
was finally able to come home in i960, the first thing I did was to build him a 
shrine in the place where he was killed. I will show you later.” 

Petronele paused to collect her thoughts and then continued her story: “The 
boss didn’t like that I’d slammed the door in his face. They arrested me and my 
sister. They held us in the prison in Vidukle for three days. They questioned us. 
They would ask me: ‘Do you have relatives in America? Did anyone from your 
family go to America?’ You were the worst enemy to them if you had relatives in 
America. The stribai went to my father and told him they’d release us if he paid 
them five geese, three sheep, and 3,000 rubles. We didn’t have that kind of 
money. We told them it was the first time the partisans had come to us. My father 
went around and borrowed the money from a neighbor named Butkus and paid 
them. Thank God they didn’t send us to Siberia. They couldn’t get away with 
sending us to Siberia because we were poor farmers. Also, my brother Jonas was 
taken into the Red Army. For that reason they didn’t deport us to Siberia when 
they took other people from our village away. In the meantime, the Russians came 
and took everything, even the flour, the lard, everything.” 

“Eat, eat,” Dalia encouraged me, “your soup will grow cold.” 

I took a spoonful of the beetroot soup. It was delicious, vibrant, flavorful. 
The best beetroot soup I’d ever tasted was real country beetroot soup. The soup 
served in Vilnius restaurants was never as good. 

“Our neighbor over there,” Petronele said, pointing out the window at the 
end of the parlor, “had a radio. My father would go there and together they would 
listen to the news from abroad. The radio would say that the Americans were 
coming and that all we had to do was to hold on until the Americans could get 
here. But I didn’t believe that the Americans would come and save us. I never 
believed it. Only, I knew that I had to help them and I did and I felt good about it. 
How could I not have helped? I was so sorry when they shot that partisan in our 
yard. They threw his corpse out on the market grounds. How sad I felt for the 
men. My heart could not allow me not to help them.” 

“Did you have an admirer among the partisans?” I asked. 

“Oh no, nothing like that, ever. We were all very proper with each other. It 
was our work, you understand. Though, I remember the neighbor across the road 
had an admirer among the partisans. They exchanged photographs. When he was 
killed, they found her photograph in his jacket. They came and arrested her and 
sent her to Siberia for ten years. She came back with her health broken. She soon 
died. All for a photograph.” 
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All for a photograph, I thought, thinking of the surviving photographs of 
the partisans there were on display in the Museum of the Center for Genocide and 
Resistance. 

“In the fall of 1948 a partisan named Gailius came to me and said, ‘Do what 
you like, but I have betrayed you.’ I wasn’t about to sit around with my hands 
folded and wait to be arrested. My father hitched the horse and took me to 
Vidukle. From there I went to my cousin in Klaipeda. I hid with her for two weeks 
and then my twelve years of wandering began. I’ve hidden all over Lithuania. My 
friends changed my documents to the surname Jociute. First they sent me to pose 
as a student at a tractor driver’s school. I went there and learned how to drive a 
tractor. That was how they did things during Stalin’s times. They really wanted 
women to drive the tractors. I graduated and the newspaper wanted to do a story 
about a girl who’d learned how to drive a tractor. They wanted a photo. They 
picked me. I didn’t want to let them take my picture and put it in the newspaper, 
but I had no choice. Years later, when I came home, a neighbor said to me, ‘I saw 
your photograph in the newspaper.’ ‘No, no, that wasn’t me,’ I said. That’s how I 
lived, pretending to be other people all the time. After it got hot at the tractor 
school, the director of the school sent me to the Vilnius region. Then I traveled to 
Rokiskis. Then I found a job through an advertisement as a teacher in Kedainiai. I 
worked in one school, then another school, later I taught in the Klaipeda region. 

“Once I snuck home for a wedding in 1949. Someone told the NKVD. They 
almost caught me, but we saw them coming. I climbed into bed with the children. 
The entire yard was filled with soldiers. The soldiers ransacked the house. ‘Where 
is she?’ they demanded, ‘We know she’s here?’ They didn’t find me. When they 
left, Father took me away in the horse and wagon. The NKVD would come all the 
time to our house searching for me—several times a week. My mother and father 
had no idea of my whereabouts for twelve years. My mother suffered. For many 
years she had no idea whether I was dead or alive.” 

Petronele sighed, “It was a question of timing. If they’d taken me during 
that wedding, everything would have been different for me. When I lay down to 
sleep at night I recite the words of the partisan songs to myself. I say them like a 
prayer. I repeat the words over and over again lying in bed. I’m all alone in this 
house. I think about those times, and, oh, times were hard, but I felt good that I 
was doing something that made a difference.” 

Petronele began reciting the words to partisan songs, saying them as 
though they were a magical incantation, a prayer. For a moment she was lost 
within herself, speaking the words, feeling their rhythms on her tongue, savoring 
them. Then she looked up at me, surprised, as though she’d forgotten I was there. 
She continued her story: “After I got married and had a new surname and Stalin 
had already been dead a while, I came home. We worked on the collective farm. 

I didn’t tell my husband I had been a liaison woman. He thought he had married a 
school teacher. Over time it became impossible to hide it from him because the 
neighbors knew and they told him. That is my story,” Petronele said with a tone of 
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finality in her voice. 

I thought of Odysseus traveling eight years to reach his beloved Penelope 
and his home. Petronele too had been fated to wander over a decade before she 
could come home. 

“My children want to bring me to Vilnius with them,” Petronele said, “but I 
refuse. After hiding for twelve years, I came home and I will never leave my home 
ever again. This is where I want to die. Right here in this house.” 

“That’s right,” Dalia said, entering the room carrying a bowl of steaming 
potatoes, “we have to come home to Mama.” 

“It’s just me and my dogs here,” Petronele said. 

As if on cue, the small dog I’d seen out in the yard bounded indoors and 
settled at Petronele’s feet. 

“My work didn’t hurt me in the end,” Petronele said, “see how old I am.” 

“Have your partisan activities been recognized?” I asked. 

“The historian from the Center for Genocide and Resistance called me and 
asked, ‘Do you get any addition to your pension?’ I said I didn’t. He encouraged 
me to ask for the stipend. He told me that someone has to write a letter of 
recommendation vouching for me stating that I had been in the resistance. All the 
partisans I knew then are dead now. So I found the phone number of a partisan I 
did not know and I called him. I spoke to him and he said he couldn’t write the 
letter for me because he hadn’t known me then. That was when I decided that I 
was not going to go around begging for an extra few lits. It was not worth it. I 
don’t need their money. I can live without it. I did what I did then because I had to 
help. Why should I get paid for that now?” 

Petronele paused and let those words sink in. Then she continued: “These 
days the slightest thing goes wrong and 

people run out and protest. Life was so hard back then, but we stuck together and 
helped each other out. The shops were empty. We didn’t eat. My salary as a 
teacher was 80 rubles a month, which was nothing. But when I heard that my 
parents’ cow died, I sent all the money I had to them and had nothing myself to 
live on for a month. But I managed. Now, people have the slightest amount less in 
all this wealth and abundance and they immediately fall into despair.” 

I agreed. It was shameful how soft we were, especially compared with the 
self-sacrificing older generation. 

“We can walk outside to the see the shrine,” Petronele suggested. 

“Before we do, I do have one more question,” I said. “As we were driving 
here we saw a shrine with a cross on a pine tree. Is that a shrine for a fallen 
partisan?” 

Petronele shook her head slowly. “No,” she said, “that is a shrine for a fallen 
postal worker, a young man from the area. He was bringing us our pensions out 
here in the village. He had 1,000 litas with him. Some local people, a man and a 
woman, knew the time he would be coming through the pine forest on his bicycle. 
They lay waiting for him alongside the road. When they saw him, they jumped out 
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and they killed him. They killed him for a 1,000 litas.” 

“A postal worker?” I gasped. 

“A postal worker,” Petronele repeated, “murdered for a 1,000 litas.” 

I did the math in my head. At the current exchange rate 1,000 lits was 
about $400. 

“In Lithuania you can get killed for 20 litas,” Dalia said. 

We walked outside into the yard, Petronele led us toward the shrine, a 
simple wooden box with a pointed roof nailed to a maple tree. Enclosed inside the 
glass door there was a statuette of the Virgin Mary. In a clay vase at the base of the 
tree Petronele had left a bouquet of white flowers for the school teacher who had 
fallen here fifty years ago. She changed the flowers every day. We paid our 
respects at the shrine. 

Veronika and I said good-bye to Petronele and Dalia, thanking them for 
their hospitality, for the delicious country lunch, for their stories. As we were 
getting into the car, Dalia came running over with a Tupperware box filled with 
more fresh cherries from the orchard. “Something for you to snack on as you drive 
back to Vilnius,” she said, offering the the box to us through the window. We 
thanked her and drove off down the dusty road. Dalia and Petronele waved good- 
bye. 

“Zemaitis really knew how to pick his liaison women,” Veronika said as the 
dust from the road obscured the two women from view. “He picked women who 
were modest, psychologically strong, loyal, firm, moral.” 

I agreed. 

“Petronele is a natural child of nature,” Veronika said. “Yes,” I answered, 
“that was true.” 

“I always knew this before,” Veronika said, “but now it’s really come home 
to me. When the Russians came back in 1944 Lithuania’s most educated class fled 
for the West, leaving the simple country peasants behind. When the time came, 
who was it who lay down their lives and defended their land? Was it the fast- 
talking patriots with their university educations? No. It was the simple country 
people who had nothing.” 

We came to the place in the road where the shrine for the murdered postal 
worker stood. The road led to one village, Didvejis. I wondered what Petronele, a 
woman who risked her life to carry letters and packages, must have thought when 
she’d heard about the murder. Part of that pension that the postal carrier had 
been carrying had been hers. 

Women like Leonora and Petronele were the forgotten heroes of Lithuania. 
Their sacrifice was barely mentioned in the public events that honored the 
sacrifices of the resistance fighters. But that hardly seemed to bother them. They 
had done what they had to do, and that was enough for them. 
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The shrine for the postal worker who was murdered on his way to Didvejis. 
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Petronele and her mother sitting outside her house. 
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Chapter Seventeen 
The Baby Born in the Bunker 

Above the bunker the sky grew black with the darkness that settled in around 
November and held until the end of March. A light freezing rain was falling. A cold 
mist hovered close to the earth. But two meters underground it was warm and 
snug. An old kerosene lantern cast a circle of light. Dressed in his partisan 
uniform, eighty-three-year old Jonas Kadzionis cut a handsome figure. 

“I feel happy here,” Jonas Kadzionis said. 

He was seated on the dirt floor, leaning up comfortably against the wall, as 
though it were in his living room, and it were the most normal thing in the world 
for an elderly man to be spending his evening underground in a bunker three 
meters long by two meters wide with a ceiling about 70 centimeters tall fortified 
with nothing more than rough wooden boards to keep out the rain and prevent the 
soil above us from caving in on our heads. 

My historian friend Ingrida and I were settled opposite each other in two 
opposing corners. A wooden step ladder was propped against the escape hatch. 
Ingrida had dyed her hair cherry red. That bright color, along with the light from 
the lamp, illuminated the wall behind her with an orange glow, drawing out the 
depth of her brown eyes. Outside, above our heads, 25 history teachers were 
milling around a bonfire, singing partisan songs with the surviving local Kavarskis 
region partisans, a group of about 15 men and women in their eighties—all of 
them dressed for the occasion in their partisan uniforms. Ingrida is the 
Educational Director for the Office for the Evaluation of the Crimes of the Nazi 
and Soviet Occupation Regimes. She brought the teachers here as part of an 
educational conference on how to use oral history as a teaching tool in the 
classroom. 

Jonas Kadzionis and his wife, Malvina, built this bunker sixty years ago in 
1950 to hide from the NKVD after several years of living on the run in barns, 
haystacks, in the forest. 

“We spent many good hours down here,” Jonas Kadzionis said. “My wife 
and I constantly had a conversation going. Whenever our talk got interrupted, we 
picked up the thread as soon as we had a moment. We were completely 
compatible and totally in love. You see, we had three things that bound us: strong 
family values, love for our country, and deep religious conviction.” 

Jonas and Malvina's only son had been born in this bunker on the night of 
December 22, 1950. Jonas helped his wife give birth to the baby. They were all 
alone. Jonas half closed his eyes, momentarily lost in his memories of those days. 
He recited a poem from memory, speaking the words as though he were chanting 
an incantation, or a prayer. He spoke the poem with measured introspection and a 
precise rhythm. It was a poem he composed on the occasion of his son’s birth, a 
poem he had kept in his memory throughout his 25-year imprisonment at a hard 
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labor camp in Perm, Siberia, and through subsequent years of political 
repressions. He had never written the poem down. 

Pusinelio bunkeris 

Dvidesimt antrosios gruodzio rytmetyje 
Pateka ausrine mus mazq sirdziq. 

Vargingoj bakuzej giliausioj rimtyje 
Dziaugsmo pilnos sirdys my limp sveciq. 

Niekas nesusilde mus, nei mus mazycio. 

Mes tai neverti gal, bet kuo kaltas jis? 

Taciau saltj, speigq ir zmoniq patycias 
Sutirpdino tyras meiles spindulys. 

Maciau josios veidq, skausmo iskankintq. 

Maciau jame naujq spindesj sviesos, 

Motiniska meile sirdj isdabintq, 

Akis asarotas nuo laimes rasos. 

Rupestis ir dziaugsmas mus krauju srovena, 

Jq netemdo zvarbus audrq sukuriai. 

Juodq zemes vargq meile sukurena, 

Meiles keliq lydi dziaugsmo ziburiai. 

The Little Pine Bunker 

In the early morning hours of December twenty second, 

The morning star rose for our humble hearts. 

In a poor dwelling in deepest solemnity 

Our hearts were filled with joy for our beloved guest. 

No one warmed us or our little one. 

We are not worthy, but what is he guilty of? 

The bitter cold and people’s scorn 
Melted away by a ray of pure love. 

I saw her face, tortured with pain. 

I saw in her face a new light. 

Motherly love adorned her heart. 

Her eyes were dewy with happiness. 
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Responsibility, joy, flowed through our veins, 

Inextinguishable by the raging storm above. 

The dark suffering of our land fueled our Love, 

Our road, marked by a shimmering light. 

Jonas Kadzionis let out a long sigh. “Viskas ejo, viskas praeijo,” he said. 
The closest approximation in English would be: This too shall pass. “The people 
who brought us food here told us that on the night our son was born said they 
both had dreamed that a bright light was shining above the bunker,” Jonas said. 
“That gave me the inspiration to compose this poem. I’ve held my poems in my 
head for 60 years. In prison there was no other way. Now have I started trying to 
write them down, but I don’t remember all of them.” 

I glanced at Ingrida. Her eyes were brimming with tears. As a historian her 
area of expertise was the Holocaust in Lithuania. There were things that Ingrida 
knew that gave her nightmares. Ingrida was a gentle, intellectual, emphatic person 
with a deep sense of justice. She cared about history at its deepest level. Her 
mission was to teach Lithuanian Jewish culture and the history of the Holocaust 
in Lithuania to the younger generation. I knew Ingrida was thinking the same 
thing I was thing: We had to write those poems down for Jonas. 

“Our baby was born with blue eyes,” Jonas said, “but when I saw him many 
years later his eyes were brown. Now, how does that happen?” 

“It happens, it happens,” Ingrida murmured, still lost in the dream of the 

poem. 

“Malvina nursed the baby here in the bunker, but the baby rarely cried. We 
worried that maybe he wasn’t well. We made arrangements for good people to 
bring him to a nurse we knew in Panevezys who promised she would pretend our 
baby was her baby and take care of him. We wrapped the baby warmly and set out 
together, carrying him for many kilometers to our meeting place. We walked 
through freshly fallen snow and that worried us because every partisan knows it is 
difficult to cover your tracks in the snow. But, what had to be done had to be done. 
We met some good people along the way who promised to help us. We gave our 
baby our blessing, and with our hearts breaking, we passed him on to them. They 
took him and set out. 

“Along the way, those people got scared. They forgot about our agreement 
to bring the baby to the nurse in Panevezys. They abandoned him on the roadside. 
They just left him there. We were lucky he didn’t die on the side of the road. Some 
good people came along just in time and found him. They took him home and 
raised him as their own son until he was nine. These people were childless and 
they loved our son dearly and were very good to him. Despite everything, we were 
blessed that those good people came along and found him and took him in. We 
quickly found out through others that our baby was with these people, and 
although we couldn’t visit him, the women who looked out for our bunker would 
go and look in on our son and come back and tell us how he was growing.” 
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“Did those people have any problems with the authorities?” Ingrida asked. 
“The NKVD suspected that the orphaned child these people were raising was ours. 
They would try to make out whether he looked like us, but they couldn’t prove 
anything. All the same, they harassed those people. One night they ambushed the 
people’s house. They shot up the house. Bullets entered the baby’s crib, but the 
baby wasn’t harmed.” 

“How did you get your son back?” I asked. 

“When Malvina came back from prison five years later, she went and found 
our son. Although those people loved him, they gave him up when they saw what a 
good woman Malvina was and how much she loved him.” 

Jonas Kadzionis was reunited with his grown son only after he had served 
25 years in hard labor in Perm. At the time he was 48 and his son was 22. 

Jonas composed his first poem the night he met his wife. He was only 
twenty years old, but his feelings for her were so deep he realized in that moment 
he had to somehow make those feelings sacred, to preserve them. Although he’d 
only the fourth grade in school, he had a natural ear for poetry. When the 
partisans in his unit composed songs and poems, he was called upon to craft the 
rhymes and shape the words into lines and stanzas. 

That evening, before the three of us climbed out of the bunker and joined 
the others singing at the campfire, we agreed that Ingrida and I would return in 
the spring to Bebrunai Village to pull more poems out of Jonas's head and to write 
down his story. 

It was late March and the days were still dim with constant mind-numbing 
mist and fog when Ingrida and I were finally able to break away from our busy 
schedules to spend a day with Jonas Kadzionis in his village. Ingrida and I drove 
through the mud and mist of early spring to Bebrunai. Jonas Kadzionis had only 
finally been able to come home to his native village in 1989, thirty-five years after 
his arrest, when the independence movement pushed to have Soviet law changed, 
so that exiled Lithuanians were allowed to register to work and live in their home 
country. 

Jonas and Malvina had tried living in Lithuania as unregistered citizens 
after he returned from prison in 1978, but they were constantly harassed and 
pressured by the KGB to infiltrate the underground network of the Chronicle of 
the Catholic Church of Lithuania and to inform on dissidents. They refused. The 
KGB set up a few “accidents” to finish them off, but were unsuccessful. Within a 
few years they felt they had no choice but to relocate to the Kaliningrad region 
where Jonas found work as a woodworker. 

After independence Jonas reclaimed his family land, which had been 
confiscated by the Soviets when the family had been deported to Siberia. He and 
one of his surviving sisters now lived in adjacent small wooden cottages on their 
native land. The cottage was surrounded by flat monotonous fields that stretched 
and disappeared into the foggy horizon. Jonas's cottage had no indoor plumbing. 
An outhouse stood in the backyard, next to a dog house where a restless German 
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shepherd was tethered. In the living room religious images painted on cardboard 
hung on all four walls. There was a black and white photograph of Malvina as a 
young woman. Her face was hopeful, idealistic, sensible. Throughout our 
interview Malvina’s youthful dark eyes gazed out at us. I could sense the strength 
in those eyes, determination, and compassion. 

Sweets, homemade country sausage, and tea had been prepared for our 
visit in advance and were set out nicely on a pretty lace table cloth. The table had 
an air of expectancy. A sofa was covered with neat woven cushions and blankets. 
For a widower living alone, the main room, and the entire house in fact, was prim 
and tidy. 

Whenever Jonas came to a high point in his narrative, he would pause and 
recite one of the poems that he had composed and held onto over the years in his 
memory. This habit of holding poems in his memory, and not committing them to 
paper, reminded me of the Russian poet Anna Ahkmatova, who had been forced 
by political repressions during the Stalin-era to do the same. 

Jonas Kadzionis has never published any of his poems. In fact, he seldom 
shared them. Somehow Ingrida and I inspired him to recall the poems from deep 
within his memory. Although his formal education ended after the fourth grade, 
Jonas passed all his final exams with top marks. This astounded the village school 
teacher, who rode out to the Kadzionis farm on his bicycle to talk his parents into 
allowing Jonas to continue his studies. 

“But school cost money in those days and my parents could not pay,” Jonas 
recalled. “I was relieved when my parents sent the school teacher away. I was a 
free bird from then on.” 

All his life Jonas worked as a manual laborer. Yet, listening to his poems 
and his thoughts on poetry, I felt that under different circumstances, he could 
have been a professor of literature. 

“I have lived to see three miracles,” Jonas said, “and for all three I am 
grateful. Because of this I am satisfied with my life. The first miracle is that I met 
and married the love of my life, and that we were reunited after being separated 
and sent to different prison camps. The second miracle is that my son was born, 
and that I found him again. The third miracle is that Lithuania is free. That 
freedom is what it is. I am not happy with Lithuania the way it is today. But the 
fact that independence happened is God’s miracle.” 

“Tell us about your childhood before the war,” Ingrida asked. 

“There were thirteen people in my family,” Jonas said. “I had five brothers 
and six sisters. We lived on twenty-five hectares of land. In 1935 we went to live 
in a homestead. It only had seven hectares, but we began to live better. My sisters 
began to dress like the rich girls in town. The men in our family had shoes for 
winter and autumn. We had several pairs of men’s shoes that we shared. I 
remember when I was small I ran around in bare feet, even in the winter. I’d run 
out to the well to fetch water and when I came back inside I’d heat my feet on the 
stove. Two of my brothers worked as farm hands on a wealthy farm, but my sisters 
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did not work as maids anywhere. They were able to stay home. 

“We only ate meat on Sundays. Otherwise, the meat was cut up and used 
for seasoning. We ate lots of blynai, pancakes,and bread. You could say we were 
poor, but we were free and happy and we worked hard. I can’t remember that we 
wanted for anything. We’d run all over the place. We were children of nature. 
There was very little money around. What we did have, we kept in a drawer. No 
one ever touched it. No one so much as ever thought of taking a litas out of that 
drawer. Mama handed out the money as needed to buy things for the family. 

“In our house part of the floor was clay and the other part was covered with 
wooden planks. Sections of the house were not heated in the winter. There was no 
work for men in the winter. You’d twist yourself a rope and that was it—your work 
was finished for the season. Meanwhile, the women kept themselves busy as bees 
with their crafts. In our village the men played cards in the winter. 

“The house we lived in was in a beautiful place surrounded with forests. A 
pretty stream ran past. We liked to pick mushrooms. We made money selling 
dried mushrooms at the market in Kavarskis. We’d go half a kilometer to the 
forest. If you didn’t get there early, everyone else got the mushrooms. One time I 
asked my mother to wake me before the sun rose. I wanted to get to the 
mushrooms first. It was still dark when Mama came to wake me. I was sleeping 
soundly and no longer wanted to get up. She dumped me out of bed onto the floor. 
It was still dark when I went out into the forest to pick mushrooms. I was the first 
one there. I got the best ones. I went to the market with my mushrooms, but no 
one was buying. Money was a rare guest in our parts. A woman told me to go see 
the pharmacist; she knew that the pharmacist’s wife liked to buy mushrooms. I 
went inside the pharmacy. I took off my hat. I felt nervous. Everywhere around me 
there were mirrors. I saw my reflection everywhere. 

“I asked the pharmacist, Juozas Rimkevicius, if he would like to buy 
mushrooms. He called the Ponia in. She had dyed hair. It was the first time I'd 
ever seen dyed hair. She asked my price. I said, ‘Seven litas.’ She bartered me 
down to two. I told her about how early I had to wake up, about how hard it was to 
gather the mushrooms. She remained firm. The pharmacist told me not to go any 
lower. She left the room to bring me the two litas. Quickly, he pulled two litas from 
his cash drawer and handed them to me. He told me not to tell 
his wife. Then she came back and gave me two litas as well, so now I had four litas 
and that pleased me. 

Later, when I was a partisan, Juozas Rimkevicius would give us medicine 
and tend to our wounds.” 

Jonas paused to enjoy a good laugh over his mushroom story. His story 
reminded me how rural societies were interconnected before the war. It took ten 
years of Soviet terror to tear apart the tight-knit social fabric of the provinces, but 
once torn apart, it was gone. The rural areas of Lithuania still have not recovered. 
Even after 20 years of independence, Lithuania's countryside is replete with half- 
deserted villages bereft with alcoholism and vandalism. 
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“My brother Aleksas was born in 1915, so in 1937 he served in the artillery 
unit of the Lithuanian army. While in the army he subscribed to the military 
magazine Karys (Soldier). The magazine came regularly. We children would read 
it. Every issue had a section called “Our Brave Men,” which told the stories of the 
men who had fought for Lithuania’s independence in 1918. Those stories of 
incredible bravery against all odds impressed us. We thought that anyone who 
didn’t defend himself and his country must be an idiot. We’d brag about how 
when the time came, we would defend our nation. And those times did come. 

“My brother Kazys and I would tell our father that we would never bow to 
any rich landowner. Our father would only shake his head and say, ‘My boys, you 
can’t do much against the government.’ Our father had lived under the Czar and 
he had the attitude of a serf, but we had been born into an independent Lithuania. 
We were of a different spirit. We were willing to fight for our freedom. 

“Monika, my eldest sister, was married. I often visited her. Her husband 
was an only child and the Lithuanian Army did not take only children. In 1940 he 
had heard that the Russians had come through the border. We were going 
somewhere in the horse and wagon. He said, ‘Now they will start slaughtering 
people.’ My sisters would run and hide their heads under pillows when the pigs 
were slaughtered on our farm. Now my brother-in-law was saying that people 
would be slaughtered like pigs. My brother-in-law was an authority 
figure to me. I was 12 in 1940, and I took everything he said very seriously. 

“I had some money saved. When I heard that people were going to be 
slaughtered, I thought, before I’m slaughtered, I’ll take my money and at least for 
once in my life I’ll eat a sweet meal before I die. I can’t remember drinking store 
bought tea at home. We only drank what we gathered and dried. Store bought tea 
was for guests only. And we never ate sugar. Sugar too was only for guests. Once 
my mother sent me to the store to buy half a kilo of sugar. On the way home I 
stuck my tongue into the bag of sugar and my heart nearly melted. So, I broke 
open the wooden piggy bank my brother had made for me and took out all my 
money. I ran to town and bought myself all the candy I could eat. I stuffed myself 
on that candy. When I’d finished eating all the candy, I said to myself, ‘Now they 
can come and slaughter me.’” 

Jonas paused to enjoy a laugh. We laughed along with him. 

“Later, in 1944,” Jonas said, “my sister Monika's husband was 
conscripted into the Red Army. He never came home. My sister was left to raise a 
large family of children on her own. 

“We had one man in our village who joined up with the communists. His 
name was Kostas Silvestras. He shot and killed a child and a young man. The 
women were afraid of him. When the Soviets started deporting people, they 
deported two teachers from our village. We were children and we didn’t really 
understand. I remember that these agitators showed up in our village shouting 
that we had to vote. Living in the village, we didn’t really feel the effects of what 
was happening to the country. When the war began there was an uprising in the 
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town of Kavarskas. Silvestras went running to the men who had organized the 
uprising, shouting that he wanted to join up with them and go kill Russians. No 
one believed him. They arrested him along with the other local communists and 
locked him up, but later they released him. That turned out to be a mistake. 
Because he then went and collaborated with the Germans, and then when the 
Soviets came back in 1944, he joined up with the Russians again.” 

Jonas shook his head. “I remember my father down on the floor praying. 
He called out to my mother, ‘Moc, where are our children?’ My father died soon 
afterwards, in 1941. 

“When the Germans came to collect duty from our farm, they sent in their 
police to search the farm. They measured how much land we had, and how much 
grain. They counted the members of our family. They wrote up a document stating 
that we did not have to donate grain as our family consumed as much as it grew. 
With the Russians it was different. They took whatever they could lay their hands 
on.” 

“What happened to the Jews in your region during the German 
occupation?” Ingrida asked. 

“There were many Jews in Kavarskas. Their buildings are still standing 
today. They were built well. The communist Jews were hated because under the 
Russians they swore to us that they would drink our blood. During the uprising, 
sixteen of these types were shot in Kavarskas, but their families were left alone. 
Two Lithuanian men who supported Stalin, and their wives, were shot. One of the 
women shouted out, ‘I die for Stalin,’ before she was shot. 

“There was no ghetto in Kavarskas. The Jews were shut up in their homes. 
They had a leader who would order the Jews around. We called him King of the 
Jews. Everyone hated him. They took the Jews to Ukmerge and shot them there. 
Really, I can tell you for a fact that local Lithuanians participated in the shootings. 
From our village there was Silvestras Ginietis, Sukovius, and Juozas Mitusiunas 
who collaborated with the Germans. 

“Juozas Mitusiunas and I were in prison together. He would say, ‘I hate 
those Jew killers.’ I said to him, ‘You are a Jew killer yourself.’ So he explained 
himself to me. He said he was young then. The Germans shoved a gun in his hands 
and forced him to shoot. He took one shot in the air, but he didn’t kill anyone, he 
said. He told me that there was a difference between men who were forced and 
those who had the intention to kill Jews.” 

Jonas let out a long sigh. “The partisans would say, “Zydsaudy kalte reikia 
nuplauti savo krauju.” We must wash away the crimes of the Jew-killers with our 
own blood. The partisans never took those who shot Jews into partisan ranks. 
Those scoundrels would try to join the partisans to hide from the Soviets. But the 
partisans would not take them. They were an abomination. I had many Jewish 
friends in prison. I was a veteran prisoner. I would try to help them. A great crime 
had been committed against Lithuania’s Jews. The Jews had wisdom. Before the 
war, they took care of each other in the village. They never left one of their people 
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alone in a difficulty.” 

Ingrida said, “In 1941 a teacher came to my grandfather and said, 
‘Tomorrow we are going to go shoot the Jews.’ They wanted him to participate. My 
grandfather ran home, collected the family, and ran away during the night. He hid 
in many places during those years of the German occupation. People made their 
choices: whether to collaborate with the Germans or not. I believe that there was 
always a choice. Those people who now say they were forced were cowards. The 
Jews were always foreigners in Lithuania. They were never accepted even though 
they’d been here since the sixteenth century. The Lithuanian Catholics would say 
that the Jews killed Jesus and somehow thought that would justify their actions.” 

“At the same time, Jews were cruel interrogators to the partisans,” Jonas 
said. “Seven percent of the communist party were Jews.” 

“Seven thousand Lithuanians collaborated with the Germans,” Ingrida said, 
“and seven thousand Lithuanians saved Jews. The numbers are equal. But even 
those numbers are an approximation. No one knows the exact numbers.” 

“The nations are not to blame: Neither the Lithuanian nation for the 
genocide of the Jews nor the Jewish nation for the deportation and torture of 
Lithuanians. Individual people are responsible, and those people must accept 
responsibility,” Jonas said. “If you are afraid to speak the truth, then you are 
guilty. The partisans made mistakes. Sometimes they inadvertently shot innocent 
people. That does not make the entire resistance wrong.” 

“The Lithuanian government needs to take responsibility for what 
happened to the Jews in Lithuanian,” Ingrida said. 

“Ninety percent of the total population of Jews were killed here. More than 
anywhere else. The problem is that most of our current government is made up of 
people who committed crimes against humanity during the Soviet occupation. It’s 
only been 20 years.” 

“All the KGB files have been removed from the country,” Jonas continued, 
“We have no documentation. It is easy to attack us old partisans. The people who 
attack us know how to operate the propaganda machine; we do not. We are 
voiceless. The few of us who are left are dying every day.” 

“In 1949 there were 20,000 informers in Lithuania working for the 
Soviets,” Ingrida said, delving into more statistics, “and these people survived and 
established themselves in Soviet Lithuania. They established a new society with a 
different sort of morality.” 

“Yes, that is true. There were stribai (collaborators as early as 1944 when 
the Soviets came back,” Jonas said. “My mother begged my brothers not to join 
the partisans in the forest. She told them the Russians would destroy our farm and 
rip our family apart. I remember my two elder brothers discussing what to do. ‘I 
will sacrifice for my family,’ said my brother Karolis, ‘and I will join the Red 
Army.’ Some men joined the Red Army voluntarily to save their families. They 
were sent to the front. You can’t hold that against them. 
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“‘No,’ said Kazys, ‘I am going into the forest to join the partisans and then 
we will be shooting at each other.’ 

“So they both went into the forest. On February 9, 1945 Karolis was shot 
and killed in a partisan battle against the Soviets. Our family heard about it from 
the neighbors who lived near the place where the partisans’ bodies were dumped. 
At that time the Soviet soldiers had not yet developed the tactic of desecrating the 
corpses. The neighbors recognized Karolis’s body. He was very tall and very blond, 
so you could easily pick him out of a crowd. My mother was devastated. She never 
got over it. I was very close to Karolis. It was very hard on me too. I mourned him 
for years. 

“As soon as we could, we dragged his body to a secret place in the forest 
and buried him there. Three months later, when it was safe, we dug him up and 
secretly buried him in the yard. When we dug him up, there was still fresh blood 
flowing from the wounds in his chest and he had not decomposed. It was very 
strange. 

“We had a bunker in our house where Karolis and other partisans hid, 
among them was Silvestras Ginietas, who later betrayed us. In July 1947 there was 
a large-scale cleansing operation in our area. The Soviet security forces combed 
the forests looking for partisans, prodding the ground and hay lofts with long 
metal rods. They surrounded our forests and entered our farm. My sister saw the 
Soviet soldiers approaching from across the fields. She shoved a scythe in my 
hands and told me to go out and work the fields. I ran for the fields, but too late, 
they caught me. They dragged me back to the house. They began interrogating us. 
They fetched our neighbor from next door to translate. They had figured out that 
she was the only one in our area who spoke Russian. 

“The Russians told us that either we tell them where Kazys and Karolis 
were or they would burn down our farm and shoot us all. We told them we did not 
know. They interrogated us until late in the night and then told us they would 
return at nine the next morning. Mama got down on her knees and began to pray, 
kissing the ground. My sister said Kazys had to come out of hiding or they’d burn 
him out of the bunker anyway. 

“They had burned down our neighbors' farms at that time. We saw how 
they took a young man named Tumas, rammed a pitch fork into him, and tossed 
him inside the burning building as though he were a bundle of hay. They arrested 
another young man they found hiding and they told him he could choose the spot 
where they would assassinate him, as though that was a humanitarian gesture. 

“Mama told Kazys to go and turn himself in. He did. He sacrificed himself 
to save our farm. They sent him to a Red Army training camp. That night the same 
soldiers came back. They invited the neighbor over to translate. ‘Where are your 
brothers?’ they asked. We told them about Kazys and his registration. ‘Where’s the 
other one?’ they asked. ‘We don’t know,’ we said. I could understand Russian 
because my uncle had hid a Russian fugitive from the Germans on his farm and 
I’d learned some Russian from him. I understood when the soldiers told us they 
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would shoot us. They cocked their weapons. They gave the command to burn our 
house. The neighbor fell on the floor at their feet. She begged them to wait. She 
told us to tell them where our brother was. She cried out, ‘Save yourselves.’ My 
mother made the sign of the cross. At the last possible moment, we told them we 
would tell them. We returned to the table. I told them that my brother had been 
killed. ‘Where is he buried?’ they asked. I wouldn’t tell them. The soldier shoved 
his bayonet in my face. ‘You bandit,’ he said to me, ‘You tell us.’ I told them 
nothing. 

“Then they ordered me to go to Kavarskas and get documents for my 
brother Kazys, although they had sent him there themselves. I began walking to 
Kavarskas, but ran when they could no longer see me. I ran the entire way 
barefoot and I got his documents. We thought it would be enough, but again they 
demanded to know where Karolis was. Again we wouldn’t tell them and they left. 

“At night they came back and they found only Mama at home. They 
frightened her. They took her behind the barn and demanded to know where our 
brother was. She said, ‘Here, under the cross.’ When we came back she told us 
she’d told them. We were horrified. We said, ‘Mama, now they are going to dig 
him up and toss his corpse on the market grounds.’ She was so frightened, her hair 
began to fall out. They came back the next day and began to dig. They got as far as 
the coffin. They poked at it, but they didn’t bother dragging it up out of the 
ground. 

“Because of Karolis’s corpse, the following year they deported our entire 
family to Siberia. My family were declared ‘Enemies of the State.’ They took seven 
from our family: Mama, my brother Antanas, and my sisters: Brone, Kaziune, 
Petrute and Palmyra. They took them away barefoot. They made the entire 
journey to Siberia barefoot. Fortunately, one of my sisters had the foresight to 
grab some shoes and clothing and stuff it into a suitcase as they were being taken 
away. They traded that clothing for a cow in Siberia and the cow kept them alive. 
My mother and two sisters were unfit to work, and that meant they received no 
rations. They would have died if people hadn’t helped them. My mother was 
illiterate, but she managed to dictate one letter to me and have it sent from 
Siberia. Her words to me were: ‘My child, try to die in Lithuania.’ 

“I was on the deportation list, but I was not home when they came to take 
our family away. It was May 22,1948 .1 was away building a house for a farmer. I 
was 20 then and I wanted very badly to join the partisans. I was worried it would 
be all over before I had a chance to join. The night they arrested my family, I had a 
terrible dream. I woke up to a beautiful May morning. People came and told me 
my family was gone. I cried so hard. The people I was working for brought me 
inside, served me breakfast, paid me the money they owed me, and I left. That day 
I made arrangements to meet with the partisans. A few days later, May 25,1948 ,1 
joined the partisans. 

“I went out into the forest and two partisans emerged out of nowhere. One 
had long curly hair and the other a big brown beard. They brought me back to 
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their camp. They explained about code names and suggested I chose a code name 
for myself. I chose Beda (Trouble). ‘Why such an ugly code name?’ the one with 
the beard asked. ‘Because I have eczema all over my body and it torments me. It’s 
real trouble,” I said. They all laughed and immediately the name stuck. 

“In 1948 our group of partisans did not fight at all. We were betrayed and 
surrounded. The Red Army soldiers would arrange themselves in tight lines and 
work their way through the forests searching for partisans by poking the ground 
with long poles, searching for underground bunkers. Sixteen of our group tried to 
escape out of the forest at night. We had to get through water-logged fields. There 
was a full moon. We managed to get out. That time we passed a farm where there 
was a barn full of Russians. They saw us, but did nothing. I guess they didn’t want 
to risk getting killed themselves. The next day the soldiers combed the forests 
again, but we were not caught. 

“In 1949 there was another large-scale manhunt. Three of us died that time, 
and in the end the only three partisans left from our unit were me and Malvina, 
and one other man, Konkurentas (Competition). I had been running a fever of 40. 
I was not fully well. I would have stayed in the bunker and not gone with the 
others to the meeting, but our unit leader, Tigras (Tiger), convinced me the fresh 
air would do me good. 

“We were at a farm when soldiers emerged from the forest and the shooting 
began. Malvina ran away with another group and we were separated. I ended up 
alone and surrounded on top of a hillock. I put my pistol to my head. I was not 
about to let myself be taken alive. I was just about to pull the trigger when Tigras 
called out to me from the bushes along the edge of the hill. ‘Let’s try to make a run 
for it,’ he said and indicated for me to roll down the hill with him. We both rolled 
down the hill, but we were still not out of danger. 

“Tigras said to me: ‘We’ve never been in such a hopeless situation. Let’s 
shoot ourselves now while we still have ammunition left.’ All of a sudden I no 
longer wanted to shoot myself. A new spirit took me over. I calculated that we 
could take down a few of them before we were killed ourselves. ‘No,’ I said, ‘let’s 
try to make it out alive. Let’s go down fighting.’ We made a run for the road. No 
one shot at us. We crossed the road and escaped. We crawled our way out of the 
forest along the road. We made it past two machine gunners. The local militia 
were afraid to fight us. The Soviet soldiers saw us, but they were too lazy to shoot. 
Later, there was a shoot-out and two other men were killed. The Soviets officially 
called that operation: Operaciya Pi'aval. Operation Failure.” 

We took a break to have some tea and to let Jonas rest. After about ten 
minutes, he asked shyly, “Would you ladies like to hear a love story?” 

Ingrida almost jumped out of her chair. “Ponas Kadzionis,” she exclaimed, 
“we’re women! Of course we want to hear a love story.” 

“In my youth, young people were brought up to be honorable,” Jonas said. 
“You made a promise to a young woman and you married her, and you were loyal 
to her. And that was it. When I was young, I never once met a family that was 
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divorced. Never. Loyalty and respect towards women was emphasized in families. 
I was brought up to respect women. And the girls were good too. They were very 
loyal, helpful, cheerful. Young people would socialize in large groups. We would 
walk the country roads, singing together. When I became a young man, Mama 
said to me, ‘Son, never act like a dog!’ 

“Me, act like a dog? I was hurt by her words, though I understood what she 
wanted to tell me. That was why I was surprised when one day Mama came to me 
and said, ‘There are three lovely sisters on a farm in the next county whom I’d like 
you to meet.’ Mama had just told me not to act like a dog and now she was telling 
me to go see these sisters as far away as another county. I did not go then, but 
later I did. The eldest of the sisters, Malvina, was a liaison girl. When I did finally 
go there I met the sisters under different circumstances. I was struck by the spirit 
of the eldest sister, Malvina. I understood then why my mother had sent me there, 
but my mother was gone already, to Siberia.” 

Jonas paused and took a deep breath. “I keep my poems in my head,” he 
said, “but these days I’ve been trying to write my memoir. When I remember a 
poem, I write it down.” He leaned back in his chair and closed his eyes. After a 
moment, his voice rang out: 
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Sirdies svajone 

Tiesog stebetis tegaliu, 

Kokip slaptingij ir gilip, 
Degiau jausmij keru, 

Kai mamos zodis, toks ramus, 
Man liepe aplankyt namus, 
Grazipjp seserp. 

Vaizduote, zavesio pilna, 
Sirdim, troskimp kupina, 

Su ilgesip aidais, 

Nuo jausmo, tyro ir brangaus, 
Tarytum palaimos dangaus, 
Zydejau su ziedais. 

Bet juodi debesys staiga 
Tartum baisi, slogi liga, 
Uztemde tuos jausmus. 

Audra tik siaute per naktis, 
Uzgozdama visas viltis, 

Isarde mus namus. 

Su sirdzip sopuliu gyliu 
Isejo tremtinip keliu 
Skaitlinga mus seima. 

Kaip vaikas as tada verkiau, 
Juk ar begali but klaikiau - 
Kur seses? Kur mama? 

Rozes dabinos pumpurais, 
Ziogeliai grieze vakarais, 

Bet liudna ir griaudu. 

Snarejo girios paslapcia, 
Lakstingalos suoke nakcia 
Lyg tremtinio skundu. 
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Kvepejo sieno pradalgiai, 
Bangavo mariomis rugiai, 
Siubuojami nuo vejo. 

O ilgesys mergaicip tp, 
Sirdies gelmej issvajotp, 
Krutinej issiliejo. 

Is atminties niekad nezus 
Liepos sekmadienis grazus 
Tarytum palaima, 

Kai aplankiau mergaites tas, 
Tyrp svajonip ispuostas, 

Kur paliepe mama. 

Veidp skaistumas nuostabus, 
Jp elgesys toks pagarbus 
KrutinQ glamonejo. 

Tarytum sakos jazminp, 
Paliestos ilgesio delnp, 
Vyliojanciai zydejo. 

Pati vyriausioji gailiai, 
Paliesta skausmo taip giliai, 
Uzustaleje verke. 

Kilnip troskimp galybe 
Su visa sielos gilybe 
Ji sitaip blogj smerke. 

Jos gailip asarp rasa 
Su grozio didybe visa 
Lyg deimantai zerejo. 

Kokia jega, nesupratau, 
Staiga tiktai pasijutau, 

Man sirdj pakerejo. 

Sutemp rukas lyg skara, 

Kad gaubia motina gera, 
Dukrel^ numyletp, 

Taip apgaube staiga mane, 
Skausminga skraiste ledine 
Nematomai, is leto. 
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Ar teks ja pamatyti kada, 

Ar si laiminga valanda 
Jau bus ir paskutine? 

Liudesys praslenka veidu, 

Sirdy skausminga ir graudu, 

Net krupcioja krutine. 

Tu nejauti ir nezinai, 

Kad su manim jau amzinai, 

Eini zemes keliu. 

Nuo tavo zvilgsnio taip sviesu, 

O koks laimingas as esu, Isreiksti negaliu. 

Savo sirdyje paslapcia 
As issinesiau nakcia, 

Nors ne vagis buvau. 

Ir kaip akacijos baltai, 

Meilei prazydus nekaltai, 

As j^pabuciavau. 

Jq atsisveikin^s stai jau, 

As vel j naktj isejau, 

Svajonii} palydetas 
Tik sieloje, kazkur giliai, 

Vilties mirgejo spinduliai 
Tartum dangus zvaigzdetas. 
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The Dream of My Heart 

All that remains for me is to wonder 
At this mysterious deep feeling 
Burning inside, 

When Mama gently bade me 
To go visit the home 
Of the pretty sisters. 

I was bewitched. 

My heart was full 
With echoes of longing, 

Of a feeling so pure, 

Like a blessing 
Come from heaven. 

I bloomed with the springtime buds. 
But dark clouds appeared suddenly, 
Like a terrible sickness, 
Overshadowing those feelings. 

That storm raged through the night, 
Killing all hope. 

It destroyed our home. 

With hearts heavy with pain 

Our large family 

Went the way of the exiles. 

The forest whispered its dark secrets. 
Night rang with the nightingale's song, 
As though an exile’s accusation. 

The scent of hay was everywhere. 

The rye swayed like ocean waves 
Rippled by the wind. 

My longing for those girls 
Dreamed of deep in my heart 
Burned in my chest. 
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My memory will never die 
Of that beautiful Sunday, 

When like a blessing, 

I visited those girls 

I’d drawn so vividly in my thoughts, 

The ones Mama bade me visit. 

Their faces were open, pure, 

Their bearing respectful. 

They were a comfort to my heart. 

Like a branch of jasmine, 

Touched with longing, 

Their bloom entranced me. 

The eldest, 

was overcome with pain. 

She sat at the table crying. 

Her soul was filled 
With noble longings. 

She condemned evil. 

Her dewy eyes only 
Made her more beautiful, 

Her tears like falling diamonds. 

I was overwhelmed with a force 
I could not understand. 

I only knew that suddenly 
My heart was bewitched. 

Fog rolled in, covering us, 

Like a good mother 

Wraps a shawl around a beloved daughter. 
Suddenly realization came, 

Frozen into the fabric of pain, 

Unseen, slowly, my thoughts formed. 

Would I ever see her again? 

Or will this hour of happiness 
Be our last? 

Sadness slid across my face, 

My heart burst with pain, 

Even my chest was heaving. 
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You do not know 

That already you are walking 

With me for eternity. 

I feel a light from your glance. 

I cannot express 
My happiness. 

Secretly in my heart 
I carried her out with me into the night, 

Though I am no thief. 

Like the white summer acacia, 

Our love bloomed innocently. 

And I kissed her. 

I said good night 

And went back out into the night, 

Accompanied by my dreams. 

Only, somewhere deep in my soul 
Hope shimmered 

Like the the stars lighting the heavens above. 

“That night Malvina was crying over a dead partisan whose corpse had been 
tossed out on the market grounds. Her brother was a partisan and he had been 
killed a few years earlier. Her father was in prison for helping the partisans and so 
was her sister. She often made the trip to Vilnius to stand on line at the prison 
gates, hoping to pass food to them.” 

Jonas paused. 

“I want you to understand what a spirit my wife had.” 

He stood up and went to a large cabinet standing against the wall. He 
pulled out a letter. 

“She wrote me this letter from the hard labor camp on the occasion of 
Lithuania’s prewar independence day, February 16,1956: 

1956 February 16 from Irkutsk region 11 Latpunkt. 

Today is February the sixteenth. A day that is so beautiful, Lithuania’s 
independence day. We worked in the forests today. The forests around us remind 
me so painfully of Lithuania. The tall pines remind me of our tall pines. They 
remind me of the 100 year old oaks in Lithuania, and of how they sway in the 
wind. The pines remind me of the fallen partisans, of their final breaths, and of 
their pain. In our prayers we must remember those who gave us the opportunity 
to be able to decorate ourselves with the Lithuanian tricolor flag, to fly the flag 
of freedom on top ofGediminas castle in Vilnius. And so we return back. How 
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much all that has cost us. All the crosses of the dead who sacrificed themselves. 
How many mothers, babies, sisters, brothers, how many tears, and how much 
suffering. How many painful sacrifices have been placed on the altar of those 
who believed in freedom. Remember those who began this resistance. Today 
there are so many new crosses. How much suffering we have lived through. We 
have tasted it. It is our duty. It is as it should be. 

Jonas set down the letter beside a black and white photograph of Malvina 
as a young woman. 

“I’d like to share a poem with you that describes Malvina’s first night as a 
partisan. I was in hiding at my sister Monika’s farm when I heard from some 
people that Malvina and her mother and two sisters had been deported to Siberia 
during the deportations of 1949. You can imagine my heart was broken. That night 
three times I had the same dream. In that dream a voice said to me, ‘Go to church 
in the next county and go to confession.’ I hadn’t been to confession in a year and 
if I did go, why would I go in another county? I spoke to my sister Monika about it. 
She told me that I should immediately go to confession at that church even if it 
was seven kilometers away and dangerous for me to go out in the open during 
daylight. After I spoke with my sister, I went to that church. In the church a man I 
knew only slightly approached me and told me Malvina was hiding in the church 
and explained to me where to find her. You can imagine my joy. 

“It turns out that she had run away from the deportations and now had 
nowhere to go. That night the two of us set out for the forest. I built us a fire and 
she lay down to sleep. I did not dare lie down near her. I loved and respected her 
too much to take advantage of her situation. But she called out to me, ‘Jonas, 
come and lie down beside me.’ Then I knew that she felt the same way I did. She 
gave me a friendly kiss on my cheek and I lay down carefully beside her.” 
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Proteviij Senoveje 

Uzgeso zvaigzdes, tamsu padangej, 
Kodel taip liudna, nesuprantu. 

Tu pasakei man tada palangej: 

Jei tu iseini, eikim kartu. 

Tokia silpnute kaip pukelis, 
Nejaugi nebijai nakties? 

Per daug vargingas sis takelis, 

Ar jis netemdo tau vilties? 

Anei tevelio, nei motineles, 

Audrp verpetuos viena esu. 

Sirdy man zydi skausmo geles, 

Ir joks jau vargas nebebaisu. 

Plaukia vingiuoja sraunus upelis, 
Reiks ji pereiti nakties metu. 

O isardytas per jj lieptelis, 

Ar nebijai jo gelmiij tp? 

Kiekvienq zingsnj lydi pavojus, 
Nerimo skausmq tu pats zinai. 

Kad ir kazin koks butp rytojus, 
Tave lydesiu as amzinai. 

Meile liepsnoja tavo krutineje, 

Tu zemes angelas esi, 

Zvaigzde svajoniij vakarine 
Ir sioj naktelej man sviesi. 

Mus pasitiko kaip motinele 
Skausmij prisotinta giria. 

O kiek ji sielvartp pakele, 

Krutine savo nemaria. 

Tartum senovej, vidury girios, 
Kurenas vel ugnis sventa, 

Kokie jausmai ir mintys gilios, 

Ir meile skaisti, nekalta. 
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Kokia grazi naktis prie lauzo, 

Tu vaidilute dabarties, 

Kad ir baisiausios audros dauzo, 
Nesibijai tu net mirties. 

Cia sioje protevip sventovej, 
Man savo meil§ prisipazinai, 
Snarejo medziai misko tvirtovej, 
Buvom laimingi mes amzinai. 

Miske pavasaris, kaip miela 
Taip zieduzelip nekaltp, 

Nuo tyro jausmo svaigsta siela, 
Brangiausias ziedas zemej - tu. 

Taip palaimingai musij dienas 
Ispuose meile ir malda, 

Nors vilge asaros blakstienas, 

Ir ede kruvina zaizda. 
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In Our Ancestors’ Past 

The stars have faded; the skies are dark. 

Why is it so sad, I do not know. 

You said to me, then, sitting on the window ledge, 
If you are going, I am coming too. 

You are so slight, like a feather, 

Aren't you afraid of the night? 

This path is too hard for you. 

Don't you fear it will mark you forever? 

I've lost my mother. 

I've lost my father. 

I am alone in this storm. 

Blossoms of pain bloom in my heart. 

There is no hardship that I am afraid of now. 

There is a raging river. 

The bridge is washed away. 

You will need to cross it at night. 

Aren't you afraid of its depths? 

Your every footstep is fraught with danger, 

That worry you know so well. 

No matter what tomorrow will bring, 

I will be at your side for eternity. 

Love burns in your heart, 

Angel of the earth. 

Tonight you are my morning star, 

And my guiding light. 

The forest greeted us like a mother, 

The forest, filled with pain. 

She endured it all 
With courage in her heart. 
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Like in ancient times, in the center 

Of the forest once again the holy fire burns. 

We were lost in our thoughts 
Of pure and innocent love. 

It's such a beautiful night beside the fire, 

You've become the vestal virgin of our times. 

Although terrible storms batter us, 

You do not fear even death. 

Here in our ancestors’ holy place, 

You confessed your love for me. 

The trees whispered among themselves. 

And we vowed to be happy always. 

Spring is lovely here in the forest. 

Among the fresh blossoms. 

Overcome with emotion, my soul swoons. 

The dearest blossom on earth, is you. 

And so our days were blessed 
With love and prayer, 

Though so many tears soaked 

Our eyelashes, eating away at our souls. 

“You see, our situation was hopeless. We wandered the forests and fields 
for almost a year, hiding in hay lofts and barns, hunted always, and yet we were so 
happy. We were young and in love and we were together. We felt complete bliss. 
We would sit huddled together in a hollow of clover in a hayloft and while it was 
safe and no one was around, we would talk and talk. Our conversation never 
ended. We would pick it up again no matter where we dropped off. 

This is the real thing,” Jonas said, “I never compromised. Not even in the 
shadow of my thoughts. They tempted me. When I was in prison they said, ‘Write 
a a letter saying that you were young, that you were misled, and we will let you go 
home.’ My wife and I loved each other so much. We got along so well together. We 
wrote to each other all the time. 

If I agreed to their terms, I could go home to her. But I couldn’t do it. I told them, 
‘I can’t. You are the ones who committed the crimes. I can’t admit to them.’ They 
said to me, ‘Then you will never see your wife or Lithuania again.’ 

“Vytautas Kazys was my interrogator. He said to me, ‘If you speak so openly 
to me, then I can imagine how you will talk to other people. You’re dangerous.’ 

“I said to him that I say what I think openly and I always express my 
opinion,” Jonas said. “Under the Soviet system they made you think one thing, say 
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another, and do something else. I never was able to change myself to become that 
way. Many other people did and they thrived under that system.” 

“You were brave,” Ingrida said. 

“We felt that the truth was on our side. But knowing that the truth was on 
our side did not mean we wouldn’t die in a concentration camp. That was my 
biggest fear. To die on foreign soil. 

“But back to the story of how I married my wife. You remember we escaped 
the ambush in 1949. That night there were two of us left, a partisan named 
Konkurentas (Competition) and me. We were looking for a place to hide. We met 
some others on the road, and they told us that the partisan woman with the code 
name, Sesute (Sister), my Malvina, was dead. I was in despair. I could not imagine 
how she, a woman, could escape the gunfire under those circumstances. I believed 
them. And so, we wandered, looking for a place to hide. We found a barn near the 
road and decided to hide there. I told Konkurentas, Wait, let me make us a nest 
close to the wall.’ I went and started to build the nest in the hay. I reached out and 
grabbed hold of a foot. It was Malvina! She had heard us whispering, but she 
didn’t know it was me. She asked if we were wounded. I told her no. She told me 
that someone had told her I had been wounded. My competition left that evening 
for another bunker and the two of us remained. He told me that he would be 
returning home and that we need not search for him or know anything of his 
whereabouts in the future. And so we said our goodbyes. 

“Up until that ambush Malvina and I had been planning a partisan 
wedding. But now we realized with everyone dead or arrested, there was no one 
left to witness our wedding. Instead of a partisan wedding, we were facing a 
partisan funeral. 

“I dug us a deeper and cozier bunker in the clover. The light coming 
through the barn boards cast a greenish glow on everything, making our hiding 
place very nice. We cuddled together and discussed our future. We agreed that we 
would marry each other right away, that night. The priest had told us that life 
must go on despite the war. He said that if a partisan man and woman gave each 
other their word, they could marry in the forest and later go to church to formalize 
the marriage when the war was over. Malvina asked me if I was absolutely sure, 
and if I would not have regrets later. I told her I was sure. She kissed the cross she 
wore around her neck and promised herself to me. I made the sign of the cross 
and promised myself to her. And in this way we promised one another to each 
other. We spent the next three days dug deep into our palace of clover and those 
days were days of complete and total bliss. No matter what would happen to me, I 
knew then, and I know now, that nothing can take away that feeling of being with 
the woman you love most in the world. I believe in the old adage: ‘It is better to 
love and lose than never to have loved at all.’ Our wedding date is: August 21, 
1949. To make the occasion more memorable, I composed a poem.” 
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Gyvenimo Iskilmes 

Koks svajingas sis mudvieju rumas, 
Kvepia sienas, kvepia dobilai. 

Koks dziaugsmas ir koks cia ramumas, 
Cia mane amzinai pamilai. 

Pamilai, kaip tave as mylejau, 
Begaliniai sirdim nekalta. 

As laimes uzburtas tylejau, 

Tu zydejai lelija balta. 

Tylumoj girdis sirdziij plakimas, 
Krebzdesys vabalelip maldos. 

Cia pildesi laimes troskimas, 

But drauge - amzinai, visados. 

Cia amzams jau mudu supynem 
Sirdzip meil^ su zemes vargais, 

Cia ilgesio ziedus mes skynem, 
Issipuosusius rubais margais. 

Ir paparcio atradom cia ziedp, 
Prazydejusj audroj nakcia, 

Nors asaros skruostais nerieda, 

Sirdys verkia is dziaugsmo slapcia. 
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The Ceremonies of Life 

This palace of ours bewitches us 
With its scent of hay and clover. 

What bliss, what peace, we find here. 

Here, where you have vowed to love me forever. 

Here you love me as I love you, 

With an infinite innocent heart. 

Blessed with happiness, I was quiet. 

You bloomed like a white lily. 

In this silence we hear our hearts beating. 

We hear insects praying. 

Here our longing for happiness is fulfilled. 

Only together, forever and for always. 

Here our lives have been joined for eternity. 

We’ve taken on each others’ earthly burdens. 

Here we picked blossoms of longing, 

Adorned ourselves in their colorful robes. 

Here we found the solstice ring 
At the stem of the fern, blooming 
Through the nighttime storm. 

My heart cries out with a secret joy. 

“After our wedding, I went out to find a new place for us to hide. I would 
have run right into the arms of the KGB if I hadn’t run into my sister first. ‘Bring 
me to Silvestras Ginietas,’ I said to my sister, thinking at the time I could trust him 
because our family had hid him when he was a partisan. Monika said, ‘My child, 
he is the one who betrayed you and led the ambush that killed your comrades.’ If I 
had gone to find him directly, my honeymoon would have been over. Luckily, it 
was not fated to be so. 

“I always felt the finger of God watching out for me. Once I behaved in a 
sacrilegious manner. Malvina and I had joined a new unit of partisans and we 
stopped at a farm. The farmer’s wife said to us, ‘You men are men, but why are you 
dragging this poor girl around with you?’ 

“After that, in the bunker, in front of our unit leader, I said to her, ‘Malvina, 
you have documents, you should go. We will die anyway, so why should you die 
with us?’ She thought that I was completely serious and she began to cry. 

“'Jonas,' she said, 'my place is with you, at your side, and if that means 
lying dead in a ditch together, then that is how it is meant to be.' 
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“I felt terribly guilty,” Jonas said, “because in my heart I knew that I was 
just saying it to test her. It was the one time I was cruel towards her.” 

Jonas paused. A pained look passed across his face. He took a moment to 
compose himself, then continued. “It is not nice to say this about men, but it’s 
true. When times are hard, women are stronger. A man will betray you, but a 
woman will never betray you. I’ve never heard of a woman betraying our fight. If a 
woman makes a commitment to something, then nothing will break her resolve. 
How many liaison girls sacrificed their lives for our cause. The prisons were filled 
with young women. They wrote poems and songs. The whole nation rose up and 
they did it voluntarily. It should be clear that this was the will of the nation. Young 
people sang only partisan songs. They would hide the lyrics, copy them, pass them 
on. It was massive movement. Everyone was involved. All those young women 
wrote, sang, healed, sacrificed. I can’t explain it to you. It is beyond the scope of 
imagination. Those times we were filled with a complete feeling of unity. 

“The second time my love for Malvina was tested we were surrounded on 
top of a hay stack. Other partisans, without knowing we were hiding there, took 
the grain away from that collective farm. Soviet forces began searching the area. 
We heard someone tearing at the hay, then it got quiet. The farmer’s wife came 
and told us that the Russians had been there. She showed us where they had 
prodded at the hay. She told us that they were coming back to search all of the 
hay. We had no way out of the situation. The area was surrounded and we 
wouldn’t get past them. I thought to myself, if they return, then I will still try to 
shoot at least one of them. Then I knew. I would have to shoot Malvina and 
myself. I resolved to ask Malvina if she wanted me to shoot her or not. I really 
would have shot her. The stress is so great in those kinds of situations that under 
the circumstances a person is capable of that. Almost everyone was dead by that 
time. Every one of us had wanted to live, but almost everyone from our partisan 
unit was dead. 

“We were lucky. As it turned out, I did not have to ask her that awful 
question that day. The Russians simply never came back. 

“We all wanted to have someone who we could rely on in a tough spot; 
someone who we knew would shoot us in a difficult situation. No one wanted to be 
taken alive. We knew we would be tortured, and there was the danger of betraying 
somebody else under torture. No one was quite sure if they would be able to 
manage to endure the torture. And so there it is, I have told you. I would have shot 
the woman I loved so dearly if that meant saving her.” 

Jonas Kadzionis’s life was the stuff of Shakespeare: In a moment of 
compassion, he would have shot the woman he loved, and it would not have been 
murder. I thought of Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. I’d just finished reading 
and analyzing this play with my ninth grade students. We’d had long discussions 
in class on the nature of love, on the concept of dual suicide within a modern-day 
psychological construct. My son Dainius was a student in my class. He had written 
on his exam in response to a question asking whether it was true love that 
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compelled Romeo and Juliet to commit suicide: “In order for someone to take 
their own life for the sake of another person, that person’s love and commitment 
must be true and deep and serious. Therefore, I believe it is love that prompted 
Romeo and Juliet to commit suicide and no other emotion or psychological 
disorder.” 

“Tell us about your arrest,” Ingrida said. “You were betrayed by turn-coats, 
by Smogikai, weren’t you?” 

“Yes,” Jonas said, “we were betrayed by my unit commander Mykolas 
Jaunulis, codename Tautvydas. But I am not angry with him. I had written him a 
letter myself. What I did not know was that he had already been arrested and was 
in the hands of the Smogikai. The letter I wrote went directly to the NKVD: It was 
too easy. They brought my letter to him. They ordered him to write back to me. I 
remember his letter as though it were yesterday. In his letter he thanked God that 
we were still alive and well. He hoped that we would be able to continue the fight 
we had started. He wrote that the new regional leader had come to visit and he 
would like to meet to discuss liaison details. The meeting would take place on 
either the 21 or 22 of May, 1953. He gave two dates in the event of unforeseen 
events. He ended the letter, ‘Until our pleasant meeting, good bye.’ 

“Suggesting two meeting dates was very clever. They didn’t show up on the 
21st. I was disappointed. That made me more eager and anxious not to miss them 
on the 22nd. The night of the 21st I dreamed that a very long snake with two heads 
slithered up to me and bit me on my right arm and then my left arm. Then it 
wound itself around me into a stranglehold. The next day I ignored the bad omen 
the dream had shown me and went to the meeting. 

“Malvina and I went to the agreed-upon farmstead to wait for them. We 
saw them coming from a distance across the fields. I remember it all so clearly. 
Over the years, I’ve gone over every detail in my mind. They came and we greeted 
each other. Everyone kissed each other on both cheeks, as was the partisan 
custom. When I went to kiss Tautvydas, he turned his cheek away from me. If 
there hadn’t been a misunderstanding between us, I would have understood that 
he was trying to give me a sign that he had been taken alive, that his heart wasn’t 
in the betrayal. You see, after he had stayed with us in our bunker, he wrote us a 
thank you letter. He wrote in that letter: ‘You did a bad thing by going out and 
visiting people.’ My feelings were hurt. I wrote him a letter challenging him. I 
wrote that I never went out to visit other people. I wrote that I was hurt that I’d 
been falsely accused of behavior that was not worthy of a partisan. I had to write 
itfor the record. What if I died and his letter was found accusing me and there was 
no reply in defense? What then? So, that day, when he turned his cheek away from 
my kiss, I thought that he had turned away because his feelings were hurt by my 
letter. 

“The liaison asked if we wanted to drink a shot. Someone in the forest was 
brewing vodka that day he said, and he had got some. They brought out a table 
and set it down. My turn came to take a shot. I told them I didn’t want any. I told 
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them I’d go take guard, but they shouted, ‘No, no, you stay here.’ They brought out 
some lard on bread. They forced me to drink. They told us that there would be a 
meeting in the woods and that we would be going away for five days. They told me 
that I had to leave my wife behind for five days in a bunker. 

“My heart was crying. I had a bad feeling inside. I didn’t want to leave 
Malvina alone. Everything was over. I knew it, but I didn’t know how it would 
happen. I had given Malvina the Nagan rifle and had taken the better pistol. I told 
her we were going out and would return in five days. Just as we were leaving, I 
turned around and said to them, ‘My wife doesn’t want to stay.’ My wife hadn’t 
said that, but I didn’t feel right leaving her behind. They whispered among 
themselves, then asked her if she could walk 17 kilometers. She said she could. 

“So we began to walk. Several of them walked ahead, one stayed with me, 
and two escorted my wife behind me. It was already night. The one walking with 
me said to me, ‘The unit leader is going to give you a very hard time now.’ 

“‘Why?’ I asked. 

“‘Did you take a new man into your bunker?’ he asked. 

“‘Yes, I did,’ I told him. 

“‘The NKVD are using provocateurs,’ he said, ‘that new guy might be a spy. 

Do you really know who he is? You acted carelessly.’ 

“Those words tightened my heart. One won’t kiss me, the other says I’m in 
trouble. Our lives were so difficult as it was. Why was all this necessary? My 
nerves were in tatters. Then two other men caught up to us from behind me and 
grabbed each of my arms, just like the two- headed snake in my dream. ‘You are 
under partisan arrest,’ they said. 

“‘You are not adequately fulfilling your partisan duties.’ 

“I did not resist them. ‘If I have done something wrong,’ I said, ‘I will 
explain to the unit leader.’ 

“I still did not understand that it was all play-acting. Tautvydas broke away 
and ran. I thought he was running 

because the forests were filled with soldiers. I later realized he was using the 
opportunity to escape from the NKVD. 

“They took my arms and tied them with a cable. I still didn’t resist them. 
They shot off a flare, indicating that I was bound. Then I heard my wife calling 
out, ‘What are you doing?’ I turned around and I saw that they were tying her up 
too. They brought me over to her. She said, ‘Dear God, Jonas, we are tied up.’ 

“Then more flares were launched and gunfire followed. The rest of them 
began to chase Tautvydas. One of them pointed at me and told the other, ‘Shoot 
him.’ The other said, ‘Wait.’ They didn’t shoot. They waited. Another one came 
over to us. I told them, ‘You men don’t know me, so how would you know that I 
didn’t fulfill my partisan duties?’ 

“They were angry that I was trying to explain my position to them. I still 
didn’t understand what was going on. My hands were hurting; they had taken 
away my weapon. I couldn’t understand why Tautvydas ran and why they were 
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chasing him? They told me that he was running because he was in trouble with his 
commanders and at that moment I believed them. 

“Then they smashed my pistol apart. My wife said, ‘Men, you must respect 
weapons. If we don’t need them, you will.’ 

“‘Don’t worry,’ they said, ‘We have enough weapons of our own.’ 

“I began to shout, ‘Shoot us then if you’re so sure that we did not fulfill our 
partisan duties! May our blood splatter on your conscience.’ I was yelling loud and 
they were trying to quiet me down. One of them saw that I wasn’t getting quiet, so 
he leaned over and whispered softly in my ear: ‘The Soviet Union doesn’t kill its 
prisoners. We want you to live.’ 

“That was it. Then I understood. It had all been a set-up. Theater. Play 
acting. They were all former partisans who were now working for the NKVD. They 
were Smogikai.” 

Jonas shook his head, distressed by the memory. 

“The army hadn’t yet managed to surround us and Tautvydas got away. 
While in hiding, he managed to write letters to other leaders to warn them. 
Eventually, they got to him and they shot him. They knew he wasn’t of any use to 
them anymore. 

“One of them wrapped his arms around my wife and said, ‘What a pretty 
wife you have. Now I can touch her all I like.’ 

“Malvina said, ‘Anyone can hug me when my arms are bound.’ “That 
shamed him and he took his hands off of her. 

“They brought us in a car to NKVD headquarters. Along the way they said 
to me, ‘Kadzionis, now you’ll come work for us. We have a house in Vilnius. At our 
house in Vilnius we have plenty to eat and drink and plenty of women. We have all 
the women we want whenever we want. If we feel like it, we go out for a kill. If not, 
we just sit and drink because we know that sooner or later we will finish you all 
off.’ They began to sing partisan songs and then they switched over to Russian 
songs. It was all the same to them. 

“I told them I’d never join them. 

“They said to me, ‘We were partisans ourselves. But we realized it’s all got 
to end now. We drink and have a party going all the time. Some muzhik will come 
to us and say, ‘I know where the partisans are.’ And what do you think? Do we get 
up from our table and go out and hunt them down? No. Why interrupt our party? 
We know that sooner or later we’ll kill all those idiots anyway.’ 

“You see, ladies,” Jonas said, pausing his narrative, “the Smogikas is the 
worst kind of traitor, worse than Judas. At least Judas regretted his betrayal and 
he hanged himself. These traitors reveled in their crimes. The film Smogikai 
showed how self-satisfied they all are, even now. But we partisans were not given 
the opportunity to tell our side of the story in that film. There are a few things I’d 
like to say about the Smogikai. 

“The Smogikai were ruthless. When my brother-in-law was arrested, they 
told him they knew that he knew where the bunker is. ‘You tell us and you’ll live. If 
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you don’t tell, we have our methods,’ they said. My brother-in-law said, ‘I don’t 
know where the bunker is.’ They told him to undress. They beat him senseless. 
Then they poured water on him to revive him. When he’d come to, they’d beat him 
again. Again he would lose consciousness, and again they would pour cold water 
on him to revive him. They did this over and over again. The last time he came to, 
he saw that they were all happy and were running around gathering their things, 
getting ready to get into their cars. He thought to himself, ‘That’s it, I must have 
told them. What’s there to live for? My brother is in that bunker and now he will 
die.’ They shoved my brother-in-law in the car and drove off. One asked him 
casually, ‘Is it far to the bunker?’ The thought came into his head to say, ‘I don’t 
know what bunker you’re talking about.’ When they heard that, their leader said, 
‘That’s it. Turn the car around. He’s going back for another beating.’ My brother- 
in-law said that he never felt better in his entire life than when he got that final 
beating. He knew that he hadn’t betrayed the men in the bunker. 

“A priest in the prison camp in Perm would say to us, ‘Be merciful to those 
who’ve betrayed others. They suffer a double burden. They suffer like you do living 
in prison conditions, but they also must suffer the weight of their conscience.’ You 
could never know if you will hold on and not betray anyone. 

“Well, back to my arrest. The car pulled up at NKVD headquarters and they 
yanked me out. I did not have time to say good- bye to Malvina. Her last words to 
me were: ‘Jonas, just don’t break down.’ 

“I was sentenced to twenty-five years hard labor. Malvina was sentenced to 
twenty-five years hard labor in Kangir in Kazakhstan. She participated in the 
prisoners’ uprising at the hard labor camp in Kangir. On October 4, 1958, after 
five years in prison, they released Malvina to go home to take care of our son. We 
met again for the first time five years after our arrest. On November 15, 1958 she 
came to see me in prison.” 

Jonas broke his narrative to recite a poem composed on the occasion of 
seeing his wife again for the first time after five years in hard labor. 
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Pasimatymas 

Nelaisves gyvenim^ kartp 
Uzlieja dziaugsminga srove, 
Zinau, tu uz lagerio vartig 
Siandien pamatysiu tave. 

Viltis, puoseleta tiek metig 
Jau skleidzias svajoniij ziedu, 
Po ilgesio, skausmo verpetp 
Vel dziaugsmas plazdena veidu. 

Mazam kambarely be langp, 
Silpnutej elektros sviesoj 
Isvystu as veid^ taip brangij, 
Gailip asareliij rasoj. 

Stai sargas duris jau uzdare 
Ir viens su tavim as likau. 

Taip griaudu sirdy pasidare, 

Jog zado staiga netekau. 

Pasveikint tav^s negalejau, 

Is dziaugsmo bezadis buvau, 
Tik meile sventa temylejau 
Ir skruostus skaiscius buciavau. 

Tau asaras sluostant nuo veido 
Jautriai nosinaite balta 
Girdejau tavos sirdies aidq, 

Kaip plaka jinai nekalta. 

Jos duziai pavasarj mena, 

Lyg meiles as himnq girdziu, 
Kad meile vargus sukurena, 

Jog meile - tai laime sirdzip. 

Laimingas esu ligi skausmo - 
Svajone tu mano sviesi. 

Aprept negaliu sito jausmo, 
Kurj per audras man nesi. 
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Nurimk, nebeverk, mano miela, 
Juk vakaras sis toks brangus, 

Ir sirdj, ir kencianci^ siel^ 

Ispuos vel ramybes dangus. 

Nezvelk taip skausmingai \ grotas, 
Jij baimintis yra klaida, 
Nusluostyk akis asarotas, 

O siel^ pastiprink malda. 

Kuo zydi tau mano krutine, 

Tu viena pasauly zinai. 

Tremtis laikina, o tevyne 
Priglaus mus abu amzinai. 


The Visit 

My bitter life in prison 
Is drowned within a rush of joy. 

I know you are beyond the prison gates, 
Today I will see you. 

The hope I’d hidden away so many years, 
Opens now like a blossom of dreams. 
After painful years of longing, 

Once again joy shows has shown its face. 

In the small cell without windows, 

In the dim electric light, 

I make out the face so dear to me, 
Covered with a sheen of tears. 

And now the guard has shut the door 
And I am left alone with you. 

My heart fills so with anguish 
That I’ve lost my breath. 

I cannot not find the words to greet you. 
Joy has rendered me dumb. 

I only know that holy love I feel. 

And I cover your cheeks in kisses. 
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Wiping away the tears from your face 
Gently with a white handkerchief 
I hear the echo of your heart 
Beating, so innocent. 

Your heartbeat reminds me of spring, 

As though it were a hymn of love. 

It tells me that love extinguishes all suffering, 

That love is the joy of all hearts. 

I am so happy it hurts. 

You are my daydream, so bright. 

I cannot grasp this feeling 

You bring to me through the storm. 

Please be still, don’t cry my love. 

After all, this one evening is so dear. 

And our hearts and our suffering souls 
Will once again hold heavenly peace. 

Don’t gaze with pain at the prison bars. 

It is a mistake to fear them. 

Wipe away your tears 

And strengthen your soul with prayer. 

What blooms inside me, 

You alone in the world know. 

Exile is temporary, 

But our homeland will hold us both forever. 

“Oh Jesus,” Ingrida sighed. 

The three of us took a moment to rein in our emotions. I knew then that 
once I got up from that table and left Jonas’s house, my perspective on love would 
never be the same again. 

“In total she visited me sixteen times over the twenty-five years I was 
prison,” Jonas said. 

“How long were you allowed to visit with each other?” Ingrida asked. 

“At first they gave seven days and relief from work. Sometimes they gave 
two days or just one day. The rules would change year to year. They would give us 
a key to a room, but the guard would come and check at any time. Not only did 
they listen to us, but they’d watch us through a hole in the wall and a hole in the 
ceiling. 
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“I served my full twenty-five year sentence. They released me in 1978. The 
KGB brought me a suit and told me to put it on. I told them that I was comfortable 
traveling in my prison clothes. I'd lived and worked in my prison clothes for 
twenty-five years, I told them, and I wanted to go home wearing them. What did I 
have to hide? I was proud to be a prisoner. I did not feel any inclination to pretend 
I was anything else. In the end, they gave in. That was my protest: I was not 
going to cover anything up for them. 

“The entire train ride home, people looked at me suspiciously; soldiers 
checked me out. The police arrested me in the Belarus train station in Moscow. 
They dragged me to the KGB headquarters. I had all my documents with me and I 
showed them to the authorities. The police who brought me in were shocked when 
they saw with their own eyes that I had been in hard labor for twenty-five years. It 
was a secret in the Soviet Union, even from the police, that anyone could serve 
any sentence longer than fifteen years. 

“They made a few phone calls to my place of imprisonment and then they 
told me I could go. ‘No,’ I said, ‘you picked me up, now you take me back to where 
you took me from.’ So they brought me back to Belarus Station. They made me 
tear off the pocket with my number before they released me into the crowd. People 
on the train were good to me. They bought me beer. They could not believe that I’d 
served a full twenty-five years as a prisoner of conscience. The people in my train 
car just kept shaking their heads, saying, “Bozhe Moy, my God, twenty-five years.” 

“But that was not the end of it. The KGB released me with the goal of 
getting me to inform for them. They censored our letters and they knew my wife 
and I got along nicely, that we loved each other. So, they thought they’d let me get 
cozy with her and then they’d get me to inform for them. They would tell me, 
‘Even the priests work for us.’ I thought they were lying. Now I know that it was 
actually true,” Jonas laughed, shaking his head in bewilderment. 

“They wanted to kill me and my wife when I wouldn’t give in. My mother 
had died. We came back home for the one year anniversary of her death. They 
were waiting for us. It was the end of May. My wife and I went to take a nap in the 
hay barn. At the same time the two of us began to scream in our sleep. We sat up 
in the hay and analyzed our dreams. It turned out we’d both dreamed the same 
dream—that they had come to the farm to kill us. We knew many people who’d 
been killed after their release from prison. They usually were pushed under 
moving cars or thrown out a window. We decided then it would be better to leave 
Lithuania. 

“We went into hiding then and there. I wrote a letter to Moscow that I was 
hiding from the renegade communist party in Lithuania. The Lithuanian 
communists wouldn’t let me register to live and work, I wrote to them. The 
English government sent us an invitation to go live in England, but the Soviet 
authorities refused to give us an exit visa. 

“We ended up going to live in the Kaliningrad region. The Lithuanians were 
a ruined nation. The Latvians were not as corrupt as the Lithuanians. They would 
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take in political prisoners. The Lithuanians were terrible. It’s horrible now that the 
files are open to see how many of us were informing on each other. 

“We returned from Kaliningrad in 1989 during the Singing Revolution 
when it was announced that everyone who had lost the right to live in Lithuania 
had the right to return. We found a place to live in a rectory. Eventually, I was able 
to get the family land back and I returned home. 

“Malvina died in 1992. As she was dying, our grandson sat beside her bed 
and cried. Malvina told him, ‘Please don’t cry for me.’ She comforted him even as 
she lay dying. That is the type of person Malvina was. 

“We received our independence, but the half century of occupation has 
done a lot of harm to this society. This is not the independence that we all 
imagined, but the fact that we have it is a miracle. People complain about life in 
independent Lithuania, but it is not independence that has brought all the 
problems. Those problems are carried over from the occupation.” 

“Have you ever gone back to Siberia?” I asked. 

“Last summer I returned to my place of imprisonment. I’m embarrassed to 
admit that when it was time to go home, I felt sad to leave the place that I had 
wanted to leave so badly all those years ago. It was a very good feeling to go back 
there.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“It feels good to go back to a place where you’ve done good works,” Jonas 
answered simply. “You see, everything depends on a person’s will. It’s been said 
that without us prisoners of conscience there would have been no independence. 
Your will is important. And it is important not to give in. You can do nothing in 
life, but if your will is for good, then you’ve still done good works. How can one 
person possibly overthrow a tyrant like the Soviet Union? You can’t. But what you 
can do is not give in.” 

Jonas ended our talk that day with one last poem. 
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Kregzdutes Mirtis 

Grazuole ant zemes nukrito, 
suzeide ranka pikta. 

Kaip ziedas nuo salcio nuvyto, 
Lemties taip skaudzios istikta. 

Skausmingai kunelis virpejo, 
Kaip virpa upelis audroj. 
Lizdelin sugrjzt nesuspejo, 

Nes lemta jai zuti skriaudoj. 

Lizdely visi jos mazyliai 
Nuo bado siaubingo prazus, 
Uzges jie kaip zvakes ten tyliai, 
Koks darbas zmogaus negrazus. 

Dar bande nuo zemes pakilti 
Kregzdute silpnute jega, 

Mirtis jai jsake nutilti, 

Nurimo mazyte staiga. 

Padangip tu jai pavydejai 
Ir stai ji sustingo salta, 

Tu kenti, tai tu nusidejai, 

Bet kuo ta kregzdute kalta. 

Galvele, pakelta j dangp, 
Prazydo nuo kraujo demip, 
Nutrauke gyvenim^ brangp... 
Piktybe zmogaus nuodemip. 
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The Sparrow’s Death 

The beauty fell to the ground. 

She was wounded by an evil hand. 

Like a bud withers from the cold, 

She met with a sorry fate. 

Painfully her small body trembled 
Like a brook trembles during a storm. 

She could not return to her nest. 

She was fated to die an unjust death. 

Her little ones left behind in the nest, 

Will surely die from a terrible hunger, 

Their lives will extinguish as quietly as candles. 

What dirty work man has done. 

She struggled to lift herself from the ground, 

But she was too weak already. 

Death commanded her to be still. 

The little one grew quiet suddenly. 

You are her sky. 

Now her body has gone cold. 

You suffer because you have sinned, 

But what is the sparrow guilty of? 

With her small head lifted towards heaven, 

Marked with bright specks of blood, 

Her precious life was cut short 
By man’s evil deeds. 

A week later I was proofreading the poems I had transcribed and decided to 
give Jonas a call to check a few things. 

“You missed the “O” in the middle of the poem,” Jonas said with the 
slightest hint of agitation in his voice after I finished reading one of his poems 
back to him over the phone. “The entire structure of the poem hangs on that one 
sound that comes in the middle. That’s it. I’m getting on the bus to Vilnius 
tomorrow. We will go over the poems together. Meet me at the bus station at five 
o’clock.” 

I ended the call and thought to myself: This man is a poet. I remembered 
our creative writing poetry workshops at Columbia University where we could 
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argue half an hour over one stress or one beat. Jonas Kadzionis would have fit 
right in at one of those workshops. 

The next day, promptly at five, I was at the bus station. I drove Jonas back 
to my apartment. When we arrived, I opened my trunk to take inside the plethora 
of things that always accumulated there. Among those items was my son Dainius’s 
cello in its black case. 

“Hand me that machine gun,” Jonas said with a deadpan expression, 
reaching for the cello. “So,” he said, holding the cello firmly in his grip, “now, 
where’s that bunker of yours?” 
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Jonas Kadzionis after his release from prison. 
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Malvina Kadzioniene 
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Jonas and Malvina's son, age nine. 
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Jonas Kadzionis reading Malvina's letter written. 
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Chapter Eighteen 
Post-Soviet Tourism: 
Gawking or Mourning 


Victoria let out a wail, interrupting our tour guide’s monotone. It was definitely a 
wail, and not a cry, a wail of despair that rose spontaneously and uncontrolled 
from her throat. The wail echoed loud and unrestrained in the closed 
underground chamber, reverberated against the thick stone walls, and rang in our 
ears. Tears poured down Victoria’s beautiful high cheekbones. She did nothing to 
hold them back. Victoria was an Inuit student from Greenland. We were standing 
in front of a wall filled with a collage of enlarged black and white photographs of 
the faces and bodies of dead partisan fighters, the corpses that were displayed in 
village market squares all over Lithuania during the postwar era. Her response 
was utterly appropriate. 

The photos were taken by the NKVD and were discovered in the KGB files 
when the KGB evacuated their headquarters in Vilnius in 1991. We were at the end 
of our tour of the basement KGB torture chambers of the Museum of the Center 
for Genocide and Resistance. My group of foreign students had been led around 
the torture and interrogation cells of the KGB prison by a young, flip, ill-prepared, 
and oddly pro-Soviet tour guide, a young Lithuanian twenty-something dressed in 
a tight white short skirt patterned with splashes of large red roses, red leather 
flats, and a white blouse. As our guide sashayed from cell to cell, making 
statements like, “And here is padded cell where bad prisoner kept...” I found 
myself cringing. My students were all foreigners with little to no knowledge of 
Lithuania’s history. They were in Vilnius as part of the Summer Literary Seminars. 
And this was the skewed history lesson they were receiving. 

Victoria’s response was a reproach not only to the brutal decade of fighting 
that took place in Lithuania after World War II, but also to the brutality of all of us 
who were capable of standing emotionless before the photographs of the faces of 
young men and women who had died sacrificing for their country’s freedom. 
Leonora had said: “They knew they would die when they joined the partisans. 
They signed their own death sentences.” 

I led Victoria out of the prison chambers and upstairs. I held her until the 
sobs stopped wracking her body. 

“I walk the land here in Lithuania,” Victoria said, brushing the tears from 
her almond-shaped dark brown eyes, “and I can feel the struggles of your people 
coming up from the earth, up through my legs, and into my heart. This is land that 
was fought over. Land people died for. Our people are very compassionate, you 
know. Like your people, we are bound to our land.” 

We stood like that for a while, beside a Plexiglas wall of semi-transparent, 
ghost-like images of small post card sized mug shots of some of the thousands of 
prisoners incarcerated here in the years following the second Soviet occupation. 
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“I don’t believe what that tour guide said is true,” Victoria said, the rhythms 
of her native Inuttitut breaking through her English. “I don’t think all those people 
died for nothing. These people sacrificed,” Victoria said, stressing the word 
sacrifice, “for their people and their land. It is much like what we Inuit have been 
through.” 

Our group had followed our guide’s swinging hips over to the cell used for 
solitary confinement. She’d leaned into the heavy metal door, crossing one slender 
ankle daintily over the other, and had said, “This is where they put prisoner who 
would not talk.” 

“Who were these prisoners?” Marion, an older student with a German- 
Lithuanian mother from the Klaipeda region, asked. 

“Freedom fighters,” our guide said in a matter of fact tone. 

“Who were the freedom fighters?” Julia asked. Julia was in her early 
twenties, blue-eyed with a mess of wild strawberry blond bushy hair tied back 
sloppily and with a flourish in a bandana. 

“Young people from the villages, ages 16 to 30, who joined the armed 
resistance,” our guide continued, “but they all died. So, in that regard the 
resistance was a failure because the Soviets killed them all. They lost.” 

“How many of them died?” Julia asked. “Oh, some 20,000,” the guide said. 

This is where I felt I had to step in. I had been waiting to see if I ought to 
intervene and set the record straight or whether the tour guide would come 
through. Up until this moment I’d been biting my tongue, but that last casual 
comment had put me over the edge. It galled me when people breezily tarnished 
the memory of the freedom fighters. They were dead; they could no longer speak 
for themselves. 

“Some would argue that the freedom fighters’ fight was not lost,” I said, 
gazing steadily at the tour guide, who had the audacity to smirk back at me, 
“because the work they did with the underground press and their ideals and their 
perseverance was passed on to the next generation who continued the 
underground press in the form of publications such as The Chronicle of the 
Catholic Church of Lithuania, which emboldened the public into speaking out, 
which finally led to the massive peaceful demonstrations of the independence 
movement.” 

The tour guide fixed her narrow brown eyes on me and said nothing, as 
though she were humoring me by allowing me to ramble on without really 
listening to what I was saying. 

“Some might consider it a philosophical argument,” I continued, “whether 
the resistance was a failure or not.” 

The tour guide stood there with her hand wrapped around the handle to the 
solitary confinement cell. She reminded me of a Soviet Intourist tour guide. Those 
women were meticulously groomed, tight-lipped, hard, and did not question the 
party line. I remember them from my first visits to Soviet Lithuania in 1983 and 
1984. However, the sadder reality was that in all likelihood this girl was merely 
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incompetent, unaware of the history she was supposed to be narrating to foreign 
visitors. The tour guide and I stood there staring each other down, holding our 
own ground, both of us smiling pleasantly. 

Gulag tourism is a growing industry in the post-Soviet world. These days 
one can take tours of Siberian gulags where millions were worked to death or died 
of starvation. One can take a bus around the desolate ghost city of Chernobyl or 
dance at a disco at the former concentration camp at Perm. 

But what is the point of this type of tourism? To gawk at the misery of 
others? Or to reflect and remember? What is the responsibility of the tour guides 
who lead groups into a tour of hell? To educate? To indoctrinate? Or to honor the 
dead? Or just get the tour over with? And are these tour guides properly prepared 
to lead us into Dante’s inferno? Have they had the appropriate training? Do they 
know their history? And how dare the tour guides wear bright floral prints inside 
these tombs of torture and death? 

When the Museum of the Center for Genocide and Resistance first opened, 
the tour guides were former prisoners who had been incarcerated there. They 
spoke from their firsthand experience. But by 2008 when I took my students on 
this tour, the generation of elderly former prisoners were too old to lead tours or 
had already passed away. 

I remembered my guide to Auschwitz. She was a young Polish woman in 
her twenties. This guide wore her straight brown hair in a severe chin-length cut. 
She was dressed in a prim white cotton blouse and knee-length brown skirt and 
simple flat leather shoes. She looked as though she herself had stepped out of the 
1940s. I could not have had a more appropriate guide for the experience. This 
young woman was serious, respectful, introspective. She led us through 
Auschwitz, speaking gravely in whispers, as though she were a funeral director 
and not a tour guide. She told me that she had been a tour guide at Auschwitz for 
four years and that this is what she did every single day. When she first started 
working there she spoke with Auschwitz survivors to get a feeling for the 
experience and those conversations had changed her for life. 

In one of the barracks at Auschwitz we stopped in a long corridor that was 
set up with expositions showing what life in the barracks had been like for the 
prisoners. On the corridor walls there were long rows of black and white 
photographs of prisoners. On one side of the corridor there were photographs of 
female prisoners. On the other, male prisoners. I walked along the side of the 
corridor that held the women’s faces first and gazed at each one for a long time. 
Mostly I read defiance in the young women’s eyes, and hope, and self-confidence. 
They had been singled out to die. I particularly remembered one young woman’s 
face. She looked as though she were in her early twenties. She looked like someone 
I knew or had known. She looked like she was the type of girl who had a life, a 
cocky brown-eyed girl with her short brown hair tousled as though she’d been out 
dancing all night; she seemed too full of spunk to die so young. I checked the 
dates. Almost all of these young female prisoners were dead within three months 
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of having their picture taken. The only exception was a handful, who lived four 
months, some a few more months, but ultimately they all died here, in Auschwitz. 
I reached the end of the corridor, gazing into each woman’s eyes, and then turned 
and faced the eyes of the dead men. Here I saw a different spirit. There was 
bottomless fear in the eyes of the men. That fear was present in one photograph 
after the next. Gone was the sass, the defiant looks the women’s eyes radiated out 
at their captors. Very seldom did I come across a relaxed, calm face, like I had 
among the women. A historian had said to me once, “If you want to destroy a 
nation’s spirit, you start with the men. It does not take long to break a man, maybe 
a few months. Women are much stronger.” 

From Auschwitz our group was brought by bus to Birkenau where people 
were murdered even more efficiently. Our guide ended our tour in the toilet 
building. Here, each morning 6,000 people had to use 600 toilets in five minutes 
time. Our guide explained the rules of the one toilet visit allowed in a prisoner’s 
day and paused for us to take it all in. 

“The goal of the concentration camp was to humiliate a person,” our guide 
said, “to take away all of one’s dignity, one’s humanity, and to leave a person 
alone, without love.” 

At the end of our tour, our guide thanked us all for coming to Auschwitz. 
Then she turned on the heels of her flat leather shoes and walked away, across the 
fields of Birkenau. 

Watching her back disappear across the fields, reality blended with fantasy. She 
became for me one of those young women with eyes of defiance in the 
photographs. 

And so it should be, I thought. We needed to learn from the horrors of the 
past by incorporating them into our present through respect, understanding, 
through honoring history's victims and vowing to never allow such atrocities to 
happen again. 
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Jonas Kadzionis in his partisan's uniform, Nijole Brazenaite-Luksiene-Paronetto, 
and the dissident, Nijole Sadunaite at the premiere of the film, The Invisible Front. 
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Chapter Nineteen 
Catharsis 

Five bloody corpses lay sprawled out on the cobblestone square outside of the 
Kavarskas church. One of the corpses had his intestines spilling out. Another had 
a large quantity of blood smeared across his forehead. Frightened barefoot old 
women and young girls filed past the corpses, averting their gaze. A stribas 
yanked one of the women by the elbow and demanded to know if she recognized 
anyone. The woman shook her head vigorously, no, no, no. 

My brother, Vincas Sruoginis and his co-director, Jonas Ohman, and their 
cameramen were filming the scene from four different angles. Vincas was 
directing a documentary film on the postwar resistance called The Invisible Front. 
He was in Lithuania working with actors to shoot footage that depicted the 
deportations to Siberia and how partisan bodies would be tossed out on the 
market square. 

For the past two days Vincas and his partners had been filming partisan 
battle reenactments in the forests around Jonas Kadzionis’s bunker. Then they 
filmed deportation scenes at an old farm house. The reenactments were 
performed by the Grenadiers, a club of men who collected authentic costumes, 
weapons, and vehicles from the World War II era, from the postwar period, and 
from the Soviet period. They performed reenactments of partisan battles for the 
public to remind them of Lithuania's history. 

“It looks so real,” Jonas Kadzionis said to me as we stood watching the 
scene unfold before us. “I have so many different feelings inside right now—I can’t 
explain them or understand them all just yet. I feel as though the era of my youth 
was being dredged up and played back before my eyes.” 

That afternoon we had stood together and watched a scene of a family 
being arrested. Jonas Kadzionis's entire family had been deported to Siberia in 
exactly that manner. He’d only managed to escape that deportation because he 
was working for a neighbor and not sleeping at home that night. 

As the horse-drawn cart loaded with the family and their meager 
belongings rattled down the road, Jonas said to me, “Many people took a chance 
and tried to escape. I know of one man who grabbed an ax, knocked the Soviet 
officer on the head, and then grabbed his submachine gun and finished off the 
guards outside in the yard. They could have that boy over there jump out of the 
cart and make a run for the forest. That would be authentic. Then one of the 
NKVD guys could try to shoot him down, but he would get away. Laima, why don’t 
you run over and suggest that to the directors.” 

Jonas had been making creative suggestions all day long, rearranging 
scenes, episodes, outcomes. Painful as it was for him to watch his own life played 
out in front of him, Jonas Kadzionis and the other old partisans watching the 
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filming were eager to add their two cents worth. 

That afternoon we'd been sitting with one of the older actors, who was 
dressed as an NKVD officer. He was waiting to be called into his scene. A man 
from the crowd that had gathered to watch the filming, called out, “Hey, what kind 
of a hat are you wearing?” 

The actor called back, “Thirty years ago you would have shit your pants at 
the sight of this hat. This is an NKVD officer’s hat.” 

We all enjoyed a good laugh at that. 

It occurred to me then that was happening here was catharsis. Lithuanians 
had been victims; their resistance had fought a losing battle; they’d been forgotten 
at Nuremberg; sold out by the Americans; justice had never been served in 
Lithuania. Russia had never apologized, or had ever even been called upon to 
apologize for their brutal occupation of the Baltic States. Even today Russia will 
not acknowledge or recognize the brutal carnage they carried out in the Baltic 
States. But today, by dressing up in the uniform of the feared and hated NKVD, by 
rearranging the deportation scenario, by winning the battles fought in the forests, 
these Lithuanians were empowering themselves. Today they could literally 
manipulate their own history. I could not help but think that by acting out their 
own history, it made that history a little less terrifying. 

We were also enjoying a lot of laughter. When the make-up artist finished 
doctoring the corpses and the men lay inert in the horse cart that would pull them 
to the market grounds, families with small children posed for photographs in front 
of them. In this grotesque manner Lithuania’s history was having the air taken out 
of it. 

Suddenly we heard a loud voice boom out: “Kadzionis is a murderer!” 
Across the street three drunk old men pedaled past on rickety bicycles, shaking 
their fists menacingly. 

“Those are local stribai,” Kadzionis’s youngest sister said. She had survived 
exile to Siberia. “They are still around and they don’t like what we’re doing today.” 

As we were talking, a large white van careened off the street and drove up 
onto the square where we were all gathered. A group of children scattered out of 
the van’s way just in time. The van drove right up to the corpses and stopped just 
millimeters away from their outstretched legs. If the driver had taken his foot off 
the brake, the van would have rolled onto the men, making them real corpses, and 
not just fake ones. A young man in a bright yellow shirt leaped out of the driver’s 
side of the van and grabbed the muzzle of the gun the stribas was holding and 
struggled with him, trying to wrench the gun away from him. Jonas Ohman 
jumped into the fray and restrained the man with the yellow shirt, holding him in 
an arm lock so he couldn’t move. That seemed to take the momentum out of Mr. 
Yellow Shirt and he stopped struggling. Meanwhile, we called the police, but they 
did not come. The other cameraman caught the whole incident on film. 

Once Mr. Yellow Shirt had calmed down sufficiently, Vincas and the others 
allowed him to get back in his van and drive away. Ten minutes later, he and his 
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sidekick, who was also dressed in a bright yellow shirt for some odd reason, joined 
the crowd on the street and stood there heckling from a moderate distance, beers 
in hand. A pack of young men formed around them. It did not look good. If they 
jumped our guys, it would be a brawl. Again, we called the police. Again, the police 
did not show up. 

“That scum is not happy that we are showing what the stribai did to 
people,” Jonas’s sister said. 

“Maybe he was trying to be a hero,” someone else in the crowd joked, “after 
all, he was trying to rip a weapon away from a stribas guarding partisan corpses.” 

“No,” another woman said, “I know who that man is. His sister-in-law is in 
the town government. They didn’t want this filming to take place here.” 

The crew started packing up, but still no police arrived. We called 
again. The men in the bright yellow shirts wandered over to a park across the 
street and stood there nonchalantly drinking beers, although according to 
Lithuanian law, one could not drink openly in a public park. 

“They’re not even afraid of getting caught?” I asked Jonas's younger sister. 
“They seem to feel very safe,” she replied. 

After a few more phone calls and a forty-five minute wait, the police did 
finally arrive. We pointed out the men drinking in the park who had almost run 
down children and who had attacked one of our actors. The police sauntered over 
to them and shook hands; obviously, they were buddies. 

“That’s just how it was during the resistance,” Jonas said, “the militia and 
the stribai were friends—everyone from one village. You couldn’t do anything 
against them. But, we cannot let this rest. We live in a free and independent 
Lithuania now and we are going to demand justice.” 

Jonas spoke to the actors who had almost been run over, encouraging them 
to write a statement, to go to the police station if necessary. 

“There is no real Lithuanian police force,” Jonas said, “even after twenty 
years of independence. Unless we push the police to do their job, we will never 
have the right to police protection.” 

After a lot of persuasion, the police agreed to watch the video of the attack. 
At our insistence, they agreed to allow the men who were attacked to write 
statements. Even so, it looked unlikely that anything would come of our efforts. 

Jonas Kadzionis addressed the young policeman: “We cannot just let this 
go. These men drove a van into a crowd and attacked actors on a foreign film set. 
They may not agree with what we are doing. Their version of history may be 
different than ours, but that does not give them the right to bully us. I want to 
write a statement. I will go to the police station if necessary.” 

“Follow me, sir,” the young officer said and led Jonas to the squad car. 

The police seated the man with the yellow shirt—who’d grabbed the gun, 
and who’d driven the van into the crowd—into the squad car as well. His sidekick, 
the passenger in the van, was left standing on the curb. He kept on babbling, “We 
didn’t do a thing. It’s all a big he. We did nothing.” 
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“Really?” I said, looking him in the eye. 

He turned away. 

We had been acting out history, but that history had not quite been settled 
yet, even more than half a century later. Statistics indicate that roughly twenty 
percent of Lithuanians actively participated in the singing revolution. What had 
the other eighty percent been up to? 

A week later we were back at the same town square in Kavarskas. This time 
a group of us were meeting with the Ambassador of Georgia and his staff to watch 
a reenactment of a partisan battle that would take place outside Jonas Kadzionis’s 
bunker in the forest. 

That day I discovered that I liked to shoot guns. I’d always been against 
guns, coming from gun-crazy America. But after firing the World War II Nagan 
rifle in the woods out by Jonas Kadzionis’s bunker, I felt a sense of empowerment 
I hadn’t known I could experience. I felt strong. In control. Women don’t usually 
get to feel this way, especially not in Eastern Europe. 

The gun party was the aftermath of a presentation put on by the historical 
reenactment club, the Grenadiers. 

“We are a bunch of friends really,” Darius, a member of the group 
explained, “we were talking once among ourselves about how we could teach 
people about history by demonstrating partisan battles and other scenes from 
Lithuanian history. 

That was when we created this club. We buy all the costumes, guns, and 
vehicles out of our own money. We do this as volunteers.” 

Darius was dressed as a postwar partisan in a flannel shirt, rough woolen 
pants, and thick-soled black boots. He was wearing a cap with the Lithuanian coat 
of arms on its peak and had the Nagan tossed over his shoulder. 

“Are you patriots?” I asked. 

“Oh no, we’re not patriots,” Darius rushed to say, “We're history buffs. I 
can’t stand to turn on the Lithuanian news anymore. The politics make me sick. I 
haven’t kept track of politics for a year now.” 

“That’s right,” an older man said, joining our conversation. He too was 
dressed as a partisan and was carrying a World War II submachine gun. 
“Lithuanian politics make my blood pressure rise.” 

We were a motley crew gathered out in the forest beside Jonas Kadzionis' 
bunker. I'd come from Vilnius with Ingrida. There were about ten elderly 
partisans and liaison women dressed either in partisan uniforms or in their 
church clothes. There was the mayor of the regional center of Anyksciai and 
George Kerdikosvili, Ambassador of Georgia, and Senior Counselor Akaki Dvali, 
his wife, and one-year-old daughter. Then there were Kadzionis’s grandchildren, 
their spouses and children, and about twenty men from the Grenadiers. 

We’d just watched as a line of ten men dressed as Soviet soldiers made their 
way through the forest, poking at the ground with long metal poles, searching for 
bunkers, shouting at each other in Russian, their language thick with Russian 
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profanities. This is historically accurate. Every prison camp or partisan account 
I’ve ever read or recorded mentions that Russian soldiers, guards, interrogators 
never ceased cursing at their inmates, creating the most extreme linguistic 
vulgarities. 

The soldiers find the bunker. They backed up behind trees and shouted at 
the “bandits” to come out. They promised they wouldn’t hurt them, but we all 
knew that was a typical he. One partisan flipped open the trap door and popped 
out. He began shooting at the soldiers with a submachine gun. They quickly took 
him down. 

As he lay on the ground groaning, with the last of his strength he pulled a 
grenade out from under his shirt and tossed it in the direction of the soldiers. This 
started off another round of gunfire. Once the soldiers were sure the partisan was 
dead, they approached the bunker. They shot a few rounds inside it, wounding 
another partisan. They dragged that partisan out of the bunker and tossed his 
limp body against a pine tree. Taking him for dead, they stood around, smoking, 
discussing what to do next, kicking the corpse every once in a while with their 
thick boots. 

All of us spectators were standing about ten meters away from the scene of 
the action, watching the show. That was when I heard a muffled sob, and then a 
choke. It sounded as though someone were trying very hard not to cry out. I 
looked over and saw an elderly woman with her white hair tied back in a bun, 
dressed in a crisp white blouse and black skirt. Tears were streaming down her 
face. The woman standing beside her stroked her back, comforting her. For her, 
this scene was real and not a reenactment. She must have lived through such a 
scene herself. 

Later, when it was time to set out the food, I approached the woman and 
together we sliced the watermelon I’d brought and laid out hunks of cheese and 
sausage on platters to place on the long white tablecloth spread out on the ground. 
I asked her if she had been a liaison woman. 

“Oh yes,” she answered, “my code name was Smilga (Reed).” 

We talked a long while, but she never told me her real name. Even half a 
century later, a code name was all that I needed to know. Smilga told me that her 
father and her brother had been killed in a partisan battle, just like the one we’d 
watched today. She’d hid behind a tree and had seen it all play out in front of her. 
After that she and the rest of her family went into hiding. They wandered the 
forests, sleeping out in the open or in hay lofts and barns. She lived like this for six 
years, from 1944 until 1951. 

“We never went home again,” Smilga said. “After 1951 I registered in 
Kedainiai under an assumed name and worked there, just scraping by.” 

Later, a few of the Grenadiers told me that when they were designing the 
scenario for today’s presentation, their first idea was to end the show with the 
partisan being dragged out of the bunker. But the others protested. For the sake of 
the old partisans present, they argued, the partisans must be victorious in the end. 
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And so, a new ending was constructed. 

This is how the reenactment actually ended. As the Russian soldiers are 
laughing, smoking, and kicking the corpses, a third partisan emerges from the 
forest with his own machine gun slung over his shoulder. He crouches down on 
the ground, sets up his machine gun and begins to fire, finishing off all the 
soldiers. He takes the wounded partisan onto his back and carries him away into 
the forest. 

The Georgians were pleased with this ending as well. They have their own 
problems with Russia. During the night of August 7 to 8, 2008 Russia deployed 
combat troops in South Ossetia and launched bombing raids deep into Georgia. In 
typical Russian style, the attack coincided with opening night of the Summer 
Olympic Games in Beijing. Most of the world was absorbed watching the opening 
ceremonies of the Olympics as Georgian civilians were being gunned down and 
bombed out of their homes. Today marked the second anniversary of the attacks 
on Georgia. 

There was a strong connection between Lithuania and Georgia. At the time 
of the invasion Lithuania had stepped forward with open public political support 
for Georgia. Most Lithuanians were sympathetic to the Georgian cause. And so 
here we were today, together in the forest. The Lithuanians were reenacting their 
history, but the Georgians were seeing their contemporary situation before their 
eyes. As we were drinking red Georgian wine and eating cucumber sandwiches, 
Georgia was still struggling politically and had thousands of displaced refugees to 
cope with. 

In the spring, the Georgian Embassy had invited me to participate in a 
viewing of the Russian filmmaker Andrei Nekrasov’s film, Russian Lessons. 
Nekrasov and his wife and artistic partner, Olga, embedded themselves into their 
documentary film on the Russian-Georgian War by traveling to Georgia shortly 
after the invasion. They chronicle how Russia doctored footage to present to the 
world their version of the war: allegedly, Georgia attacked Russia. Their film 
clearly showed how Russia instigated the war. Andrei and Olga visited bombed 
out villages where Georgians apologized for being unable under the circumstances 
to treat them with the usual Georgian hospitality. 

During the discussion after the viewing, Andrei Nekrasov said to the 
audience, “I'm a patriot of Russia.” 

I knew how he felt. It was similar to how those of us felt who opposed 
George Bush’s war against Iraq. We were perceived by the larger American public 
as anti-American. We loved our country, but we hated war. 

I thought about Smilga and about how she had watched today as the most 
powerful moments of her youth were played out before her eyes. It could not have 
been easy for her. Nonetheless, believe the reenactment today was therapy for the 
old partisans and liaison women. They could cry openly if they needed to. They 
could cheer. They could be solemn. They were in control of the situation. 
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It's overwhelming to comprehend how the partisans and their families 
suffered; how many of their comrades and families sacrificed their lives for 
freedom; and how they expected when independence came that they would be 
acknowledged. But that is not the case. In today’s Lithuania members of the 
former resistance and the survivors of exile are forgotten and marginalized. They 
exist as a subculture. If anyone in the government remembers them at all, it is 
only symbolic, and usually only for show and for their own political gain. 

The Lithuanians who collaborated and were traitors against their own 
country and their own people were never brought to justice. It was an odd breed of 
amnesty Lithuania came up with after independence. Communist party members, 
former KGB agents, interrogators, strategists, traitors of every stripe quietly went 
unpunished. There were no Nuremberg trials in Lithuania. Many Soviet 
collaborators live well under the current system. Their wealth and stature was 
simply extended with independence. 

As we were getting ready to leave the site that day, Jonas Kadzionis and a 
few old partisans brushed leaves over the top hatch, concealing it from the local 
youth who might take it into their heads to come and party in the bunker. 
Dragging a fallen tree over the bunker, Jonas Kadzionis said out loud to no one in 
particular, “So much blood was shed in this forest, so much blood.” 

As Ingrida and I walked the forest path back to our car, Jonas Kadzionis 
called out after us: “Nepasiklyskite miske ir sqzineje.” 

Don’t get lost in the forest and in your conscience. 



Former partisan men and women sing songs of resistance together. 
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Heimweh 

1. As the Soviets were retreating and the Germans invading Lithuania, Lithuanians released 
political prisoners from the Kaunas jail. They kidnapped the Soviet jailers and interrogators, some 
of whom were Jewish, and locked them up in garages where they were murdered. Other witnesses 
claim that in addition to Soviet Jews being murdered in the garages, Jews 
were rounded up off the streets and killed. Numbers and accurate details 
regarding this incident are still unclear. 

The Witch of Satrija 

l.Jonas Zemaitis was a hero of the armed partisan resistance against the Soviet Union. He was 
born in Palanga in 1909. In 1929 Zemaitis graduated from military school in Kaunas. Between 
1936 and 1938 he studied in an artillery school in France (Ecole d’Artillerie de Fontaine bleau) 
where he received the rank of captain. In 1941, after the German Army invaded Lithuania, Zemaitis 
organized 150 men in the counties of Siluva and Tytuvenai into a local unit under the command of 
General Plechavicius. The Germans dismantled the Plechavicius units and for some time Zemaitis 
went into hiding. When the Red Army invaded Lithuania in 1944, Zemaitis became involved in the 
armed resistance. In 1945 he served as the leader of the Zebenksties Unit. In May 1947 he was 
selected as leader of the Kestutis partisan district. In May 1948 he formed the Jura partisan district 
in western Lithuania and became its leader. In February of 1949 Zemaitis was elected chairperson 
of the presidium of the Lithuanian Freedom League and at the same time was the leader of civil 
defense. He was awarded the rank of Partisan General. He suffered a heart attack in December of 
1951 and temporarily had to leave his post, which he resumed in 1953. During those two years he 
lay paralyzed in a bunker in the Simkaitis forest in the Jurbarkas region. On May 30, 1953 his 
hiding place was betrayed to Soviet Security forces and Zemaitis was captured alive. He was 
brought to Moscow where he was interrogated by Beria himself. On November 26, 1954, after 
weeks of interrogation and torture, he was executed by gun shot in the Moscow Butyrk jail. 

2 . An underground human rights journal that was published in the Soviet Union without 
interruption for 17 years. 

Better a Bad Year Than a Bad Man 

i.An East German dialect spoken in former Prussia 

The Story of Laima: A Cautionary Tale 

1. Russian early twentieth century painter who traveled through the Himalayas and painted 
paintings of a spiritual nature. 

The Liaison Woman 

1. Another name for the partisans who resisted the Soviet Army. 

This is Not My Sky 

l.Danute Gailiene. The Psychology of Extreme Traumatisation: The Political Aftermath of 
Political Repression. Vilnius: Akreta, 2009 
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Smilga 
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Reenactor Darius dressed as a partisan. “I am not a patriot,” Darius says, “I can’t stand 
contemporary Lithuanian politics. I am a history buff.” 
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Jonas Kadzionis climbing out of the bunker where he hid with his wife, Malvina. 
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Smilga and Jonas Kadzionis's younger sister. 
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Reenactments of the deportations for the film, The Invisible Front. 
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Jonas Kadzionis talking about his life as a partisan and a prisoner. 
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A Fulbright grant brought me to Lithuania, where 
I recorded the oral histories of women who were re¬ 
sistance fighters and Liaisons in Lithuania's post World 
War II armed resistance against the Soviet LInion. I 
also recorded the stories of Lithuanian Jewish Holo¬ 
caust survivors and the oral histories of women who 
survived Stalins deportations to Siberia and Tajiki¬ 
stan. To hear these stories I traveled to remote ru¬ 
ral locations, bumping down dirt roads in my Honda 
Civic. I sometimes slept in haylofts, helped out with 
household chores, or "sat behind the table” as the Lith¬ 
uanian saying goes, accepting the hospitality of my 
hosts. One visit was seldom enough. Often, after hours of talk, we cried together, 
but more often we laughed. During the years 2007-2011, when I conducted these 
interviews, the people I spoke with were already in their seventies and eighties. 
I worried they might not recall the events of their youth . My worries proved to 
be unfounded. The stories told to me were detailed and precise. 1 discovered that 
the memories that remained most powerful at the end of these peoples lives were 
memories of loves lived during times of trial and hardship. As 1 listened, I was 
continually amazed that the women I spoke to, who had experienced torture, ex¬ 
ile. loss, trauma, held one single emotion close to their hearts: That emotion was 
love. Each story told to me. at its core, was a love story. That is why this book is a 
journey into the backwaters of the heart. 
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Creative Writing, a National Endowment for the Arts grant in Literature, a PEN 
Translation Fund grant Other titles by Laima Vince include THE SNAKE IN THE 
VODKA BOTTLE, LENIN’S HEAD ON A PLATTER, THIS IS NOT MY SKY, and 
DIGGING A HOLE TO CHINA: A MEMOIR ON TEACHING AND TRAVEL¬ 
ING and THE WAY LIFE SHOULD BE. 
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